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BY far the most considerable change which has taken place in 
the world of letters, in our days, is that by which the wits 
of Queen Anne’s time have been gradually brought down from 
the supremacy which they had enjoyed, without competition, for 
the best part of acentury. When we were at our studies, some 
twenty-five years ago, we can perfectly remember that every 
oung man was set to read Pope, Swift and Addison, as regu- 
ie as Virgil, Cicero and Horace. All who had any tincture 
of letters were familiar with their writings and their history ; 
allusions to them abounded in all popular discourses and all am- 
bitious conversation ; and they and their contemporaries were 
universally acknowledged as our great models of excellence, and 
placed without challenge at the head of our national literature. 
New books, even when allowed to have merit, were never thought 
of as fit to be placed in the same class, but were generally read 
and forgotten, and passed away like the transitory meteors of 
a lower sky; while they remained in their brightness, and were 
supposed to shine with a fixed and unalterable glory. 

All this, however, we take it, is now pretty well altered ; and 
in so far as persons of our antiquity can judge of the training 
and habits of the rising, generation, those celebrated writers no 
longer form the manual of our studious youth, or enter neces- 
sarily into the institution of a liberal education, Their names, 
indeed, are still familiar to our ears ; but their writings no long- 
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er solicit our habitual notice, and their subjects begin already to 
fade from our recollection. Their high privileges and proud 
distinctions, at any rate, have evidently passed into other hands. 
It is no longer to them that the ambitious look up with envy, or 
the humble with admiration ; nor is it in their pages that the 
pretenders to wit and eloquence now search for allusions that 
are sure to captivate, and iinatvetions that cannot be mistaken. 
In this decay of their reputation they have few advocates, 
and no imitators: And from a comparison of many observa- 
tions, it seems to be clearly ascertained, that they are declined 
considerably from ‘ the high meridian of their glory,’ and may 
fairly be apprehended to be ‘ hastening to their setting.’ Nei- 
ther \s it time alone that has wrought this obscuration; for the 
fame of Shakspeare still shines in undecaying brightness ; and 
that of Bacon has been steadily advancing and gathering new 
honours during the whole period which has witnessed the rise 
and decline of his less vigorous successors. 

There are but two possible solutions for phenomena of this 
sort. Our taste has either degenerated—or its old models have 
been fairly surpassed ; and we have ceased to admire the writers 
of the last century, only because they are too good for us—or 
because they are not goodenough. Now, we confess we are no 
believers in the absolute and permanent corruption of national 
taste ; on the contrary, we think that it is, of all faculties, that 
which is most sure to advance and improve with time and expe- 
rience; and that, with the exception of those great ohysital or 
political disasters which have given a check to the civilization it- 
self, there has always been a sensible progress in this particular ; 
and that the general taste of every successive generation is better 
than that of its predecessors. There are little capricious fluctua- 
tions, no doubt, and fits of foolish admiration or fastidious- 
ness which cannot be so easily accounted for: But the great 
movements are all progressive: And though the progress consists 
at one time in withholding toleration from gross faults, and at 
another in giving their high eee to great beauties, this 
alternation has no tendency to obstruct the general advance ; 
but, on the contrary, is the best and the safest course in which 
can be conducted. 

We are of opinion, then, that the writers who adorned the 
beginning of the last century have been eclipsed by those of 
our own time ; and that they have no chance of ever regainin 
the supremacy in which they have thus been supplanted. There 
is not, however, in our judgment, any thing very stupendous 
in this triumph of our contemporaries ; and the greater wonder 
with us, is, that it was so long delayed, and left for them to 
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achieve. For the truth is, that the writers of the former age 
had not a great deal more than their judgment and industry te 
stand on; and were always much more remarkable for the few- 
ness of their faults than the greatness of their beauties. Their 
laurels were won much more by good conduct and discipline, 
than by enterprising boldness or native force ;—nor can it be 
regarded as any very great merit in those who had so little of 
the inspiration of genius, to have steered clear of the dangers to 
which that inspiration is liable. Speaking generally of that ge- 
neration of authors, it may be said that, as poets, they had no 
force or greatness of fancy—no pathos, and no enthusiasm ;— 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth or originali- 
ty. They are sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear and reasonable ; 
but for the most part cold, timid, and superficial. They never 
meddle with the great scenes of nature, or the great passions of 
man; but content themselves with just and sarcastic representa- 
tions of city life, and of the paltry passions and meaner vices 
that are bred in that lower element. Their chief care is to 
avoid being ridiculous in the eyes of the witty, and above all to 
eschew the ridicule of excessive sensibility or enthusiasm—to 
be witty and rational themselves with a good grace, and to 
give their countenance to no wisdom, and no morality, which 
passes the standards that are current in good company.— 
Their inspiration, accordingly, is little more than a sprightly 
sort of good sense ; and they have scarcely any invention but 
what is subservient to the purposes of derision and satire. Lits 
tle gleams of pleasantry, and sparkles of wit, glitter through 
their compositions ; but no glow of feeling—no blaze of imagina- 
tion—no flashes of genius, ever irradiate their substance. They 
never pass beyond ‘the visible diurnal sphere,’ or deal in any 
thing that can either lift us above our vulgar nature, or ennoble 
its reality. With these accomplishments, they may pass well 
enough for sensible and — writers,—but scarcely for men of 
genius ; and it is certainly far more surprising, that persons of 
this description should have maintained themselves, for near a 
century, at the head of the literature of a country that had 
previously produced a Shakspeare, a Bacon, and a Taylor, 
than that, towards the end of that long period, doubts should 
have arisen as to the legitimacy of the title by which they laid 
claim to that high station. Both parts of the phenomenon, 
however, we dare say, had causes which better expounders 
might explain to the satisfaction of all the world. We see them 
but imperfectly, and have room only for an imperfect sketch of 
what we see. 

Our first literature consisted of saintly legends, and romances 
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of chivalry,—though Chaucer gave it a more national and po- 

ular character by his original descriptions of external nature, 
and the familiarity and gayety of his social humour. In. the 
time of Elizabeth, it received a copious infusion of classical 
images and ideas: But it was still intrinsically romantic—seri- 
ous—and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. Authors were 
then so few in number, that they were looked upon with a sort 
of veneration, and considered as a kind of inspired persons ;— 
at least they were not yet so numerous, as to be obliged to 
abuse each other, in order to obtain a share of distinction for 
themselves ;—and they neither affected a tone of derision in their 
writings, nor wrote in fear of derision from others. They were 
filled with their subjects, and dealt with them fearlessly in 
their own way ; and the stamp of originality, force, and free- 
dom, is consequently upon almost all their productions. In 
the reign of James |., our literature, with some few excep- 
tions, touching rather the form than the substance of its me- 
rits, appears to us to have reached the greatest perfection 
to which it has yet attained ; though it would probably have ad- 
vanced stil] farther in the succeeding reign, had not the great 
national dissentions which then arose, turned the talent and 
energy of the people into other channels—first to the assertion 
of their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their re- 
ligious interests. The graces of literature suffered of course in 
those fierce contentions ; and a deeper shade of austerity was 
thrown upon the intellectual ioudde of the nation. Her ge- 
nius, however, though less captivating and adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was still active, fruitful and com- 
manding ; and the period of the civil wars, besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and were absorbed in 
public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes, 
and Barrow—the muse of Milton—the learning of Coke—and 
the ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court—under circum- 
stances more favourable for the effectual exercise of court in- 
fluence than ever before existed in England: But this of itseli 
would not have been sufficient to account for the sudden change 
in our literature which ensued. It was seconded by causes of 
a more general operation. The Restoration was undoubtedly a 
popular act ;—and, indefensible as the conduct of the army and 
the civil leaders was on that occasion, there can be no question 
that the severities of Cromwell, and the extravagance of the 
sectaries, had made republican professions hateful, and religious 
ardour ridiculous, in the eyes of the people at large. All the emi- 
neat writers of the preceding period, however, had inclined to 
the party that was now overthrown ; and their writings had not 
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merely been accommodated to the character of the government, 
under which they were produced, but were deeply imbued with 
its obnoxious principles, as those of their respective authors: 
When the restraints of authority were taken off, therefore, and 
it became profitable, as well as popular, to discredit the fallen 
party, it was natural that the leading authors should affect a 
style of levity and derision, as most opposite to that of their op- 
ponents, and best calculated for the purposes they had in view. 
The nation, too, was now for the first time essentially divided 
in point of character and principle, and a much greater pro- 
portion were capable both of writing in suppert of their own 
notions, and of Seine influenced by what was written. Add to 
all this, that there were real and serious defects in the style and 
manner of the former generation; and that the grace, and bre- 
vity, and vivacity of that gayer manner which was now intro- 
duced from France, were not only good and captivating in 
themselves, but had then all the charms of novelty and of con- 
trast; and it will not be difficult to understand how it came to 
supplant that which had been established of old in the country, 
—and that so suddenly, that the same generation, among whom 
Milton had been formed to the severe sanctity of wisdom, and 
the noble independence of genius, lavished its loudest applauses 
on the obscenity and servility of such writers as Rochester and 
Wycherly. 
his change, however, like all sudden changes, was too 

fierce and violent to belong maintained at the same pitch; 
and when the wits and profligates of King Charles had suffi- 
ciently insulted the seriousness’ and virtue of their predecessors, 
there would probably have been a revulsion towards the accus- 
tomed taste of the nation, had not the party of the innovators 
been reinforced by champions of more temperance and judg- 
ment. The result seemed at one time suspended on the will of 
Dryden—in whose individual person the genius of the a 
abd of the French school of literature may be said to have 
maintained a protracted struggle. But the evil principle pre- 
vailed. Carried by the original bent of his genius, and his fa- 
miliarity with our older models to the cultivation of our native 
style, to which he might have imparted more steadiness and 
correctness—for in force and in sweetness it was already match- 
less—he was unluckily seduced by the attractions of fashion, and 
the dazzling of the dear wit and gay rhetoric in which it delight- 
ed, to lend his powerful aid to the new corruptions and re’ 
ments; and to prostitute his great gifts to the purposes of par- 
ty rage or licentious ribaldry. 

The sobriety of the succeeding reigns allayed this fever of 
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y's but no genius arose sufficiently powerful to break 
the spell that still withheld us from the use of our own peculiar 
ifts and faculties. On the contrary, it was the unfortunate am- 
Bition of the next generation of authors, to improve and perfect 
the new style, rather than to return to the old ene;—and it 
cannot be denied that they did improve it. They corrected its 
gross indecency—increased its precision and correctness—made 
its pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and elegant—and 
spread through the whole of its irony, its narration, and its reflec- 
tion,a tone of clearand condensed good sense, which recommended 
itself to all who had, andall whohad not any relish for higher beau- 
ties. This is the praise of Queen Anne’s wits—and to this praise 
they are justly entitled. This was left for them to do, and they did 
it well. They were invited to it by the circumstances of their 
situation, and do not seem to have been possessed of any such 
bold or vigorous spirit, as either to neglect or to outgo the invi- 
tation. Coming into life immediately after the consummationof a 
bloodless Soaliaien, effected much more by the cool sense, than 
the angry passions of the nation, they seem to have felt, that 
they were born in an age of reason, rather than of fancy; and 
that men’s minds, though considerably divided and unsettled 
upon many points, were in a much better temper to relish judi- 
cious argument and cutting satire, than the glow of enthusiastic 
passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To these 
accordingly they made no pretensions ; but, writing with infinite 
ood sense, and great grace and vivacity, and, above all, writing 
or the first time in a tone that was peculiar to the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were almost exclusively interest- 
ing to them, they naturally figured, or at least while the manner 
was new, as the most accomplished, fashionable, and perfect 
writers which the world had ever seen; and made the wild, 
juxuriant, and humble sweetness of our earlier authors appear 
rude and untutored in the comparison. Men grew ashamed of 
admiring, and afraid of imitating writers of so little skill and 
smartness ; and the opinion became general, not only that their 
faults were intolerable, but that even their beauties were puerile 
and barbarous, and unworthy the serious regard of a polite and 
are age. 
These, and similar considerations, will go far to account for 
the celebrity which those authors acquired in their day; but 
it is not quite so easy to explain how they should have so long 
retained their ascendant. One cause undoubtedly was, the real 
excellence of their productions, inthe style which they have 
adopted. It was hopeless to think of surpassing them in that 
style; and, recommended as it was, by the felicity of their exe- 
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cution, it required some courage to depart from it, and to recur 
to another, which seemed to have been so lately abandoned for 
its sake. The age which succeeded, too, was not the age of cour- 
age or adventure. There never was, on the whole, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two first Georges, and the greater art of 
that which ensued. There were two little provincial rebellions 
indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war; but there was 
nothing to stir the minds of the people at large, to rouse their 
passions, or excite their imaginations—nothing like the agita- 
tions of the Reformation in the 16th century, or of the civil 
wars in the 17th, They went on, nivale minding their 
old business, and reading their old books, with great patience 
and stupidity: And certainly there never was so remarkable a 
dearth of original talent—so long an interruption of native ge- 
nius—as during about 60 years in the middle of the last century. 
The dramatic art was dead 50 years before—and poetry seemed 
verging to a similar extinction, The few sparks that appeared, 
however, showed that the old fire was burnt out, and that the 
altar must hereafter be heaped with fuel of another quality. 
Gray, with the talents rather of a critic than a poet—with learn- 
ing, fastidiousness, and scrupulous delicacy of taste, instead of 
fire, tenderness, or invention—began and ended a small school, 
which could scarcely have wished to become permanent— 
admirable in many respects as some of its promeinee are—be- 
ing far too elaborate and artificial, either for grace or for fluen- 
cy, and fitter to excite the admiration of scholars, than the de- 
light of ordinary men. However, they had the merit of not be- 
ing in any degree French, and of restoring to our poetry the 
dignity of seriousness, and the tone at least of force and energy, 
The Whartons, both as critics and as poets, were of consider- 
able service in discrediting the high pretensions of the former 
race, and in bringing back to public notice the great stores and 
treasures of poetry which lay hid in the records of our ancient 
literature. Akenside attempted a sort of classical and philoso- 
phical rapture, which no elegance of language could easily have 
rendered popular, but which had merits of no vulgar order for 
those who could study it. Goldsmith wrote with perfect ele- 
gance and beauty, in astyle of mellow tenderness and elabo- 
rate simplicity. He had the harmony of Pope without his quaint- 
ness, and his selectness of diction without his coldness and eter- 
nal vivacity. And, last of all, came Cowper, with a style of com- 
plete originality,—and, for the first time, made it apparent to 
readers of all description, that Pope and Addison were no long- 
er to be the models of English poetry. 

In philosophy and prose writing in general, the case was 
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nearly parallel. The name of Hume is by far the most consi- 
derable which occurs in the period to which we have alluded, 
But; though his thinking was English, his style is entirely 
French; and being naturally of a cold fancy, there is nothing 
of thatteloquence or richness about him, which characterizes the 
writings of Taylor, and Hooker, and Bacon—and continues, with 
less weight of matter, to please in those of Cowley and Claren- 
don. Waters had great powers ; and wrote with more force 
and freedom than the wits to whom he succeeded—but his facul- 
ties were perverted by a paltry love of paradox, and rendered 
useless to mankind by an unlucky choice of subjects, and the 
ee and dogmatism of his temper. Adam Smith was 
nearly the first who made deeper reasonings, and more exact 
knowledge popular among us ; and Junius and Johnson the first 
who again familiarized us with more glowing and sonorous dic- 
tion—and made us feel the tameness and poorness of the serious 
style of Addison and Swift. 

This brings us down almost to the present times—in which the 
revolution in our literature has beenaccelerated and confirmed b 
the concurrence of many causes. The agitations of the F reach 
revolution, and the discussions as well as the hopes and terrors 
to which it gave occasion—the genius of Edmund Burke, and 
some others of his country—the impression of the new literature 
of Germany, evidently the original of our lake-school of poetry, 
and of many innovations in our drama—the rise or revival of 
a general spirit of methodism in the lower orders——and the vast 
extent of our political and commercial relations, which have not 
only familiarized all ranks of people with distant countries, and 

reat undertakings, but have brought knowledge and enterprise 

ome, not merely to the imagination, but to the actual experi- 
ence of almost every individual.—All these, and several other cir- 
cumstances, have so far improved or excited the character of our 
nation, as to have created an effectual demand for more pro- 
found speculation, and more serious emotion than was dealt in 
by the writers of the former century, and which if it has not 

et produced a corresponding supply in all branches, has at 
least had the effect of decrying the commodities that were previ- 
ously in vogue, as unsuited to the altered condition of the times. 

Of those ingenious writers, whose characteristic certainly was 
not vigour, any more than tenderness or fancy, Swirt was in- 
disputably the most vigorous—and perhaps the least tender or 
fanciful. The greater part of his works being occupied with 
politics and personalities that have long since lost all interest, 
can now attract but little attention, except as memorials of the 
manner in which politics and personalities were then conducted. 
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In other parts, however, there is a vein of peculiar humour and 
strong satire,which will always be agreeable—anda sort of hearti- 
ness of abuse and contempt of mankind, which produces a greater 
sympathy and animation in the reader than the more elaborate 
sarcasms that have since come into fashion. Altogether his me- 
rits appear to be more unique and inimitable than those of any 
of his contemporaries—and as his works are connected in many 
parts with historical events which it must always be of import- 
ance to understand, we conceive that there are none, of which a 
new and careful edition is so likely to be acceptable to the public, 
or so worthy to engage the attention of a person qualified for 
the undertaking. In this respect, the projectors of the present 
publication must be considered as eminently fortunate—the cele- 
brated person who has here condescended to the functions of an 
Editor, being almost as much distinguished for the skill and learn- 
ing required for that character, as for the creative genius which 
has given such unexampled popularity to his original composi- 
tions—and uniting to the minute knowledge and patient research 
of the Malones and Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment, and a vi- 
vacity of style to which they had no pretensions. In the exer- 
cise of these comparatively humble functions, he has acquitted 
himself, we think, on the present occasion, with great judg- 
ment and ability. The edition, upon the whole, is much bet- 
ter than that of Dryden. It is less loaded with long notes 
and illustrative quotations; while it furnishes all the informa- 
tion that can reasonably be desired, in a simple and compen- 
dious form. It contains upwards of a hundred letters, and 
other original pieces of Swift’s, never before published—and, 
among the rest, all that has been preserved of his correspondence 
with the celebrated Vanessa. Explanatory notes and remarks 
are supplied with great diligence toall the passages over which 
time may have thrown any obscurity ; and the critical observa- 
tions that are prefixed to the more considerable productions, are, 
with a reasonable allowance for an editor’s partiality to his 
author, very candid and ingenious. 

The Life is not every where extremely well written in a 
literary point of view; but is drawn up, in substance, with 
great intelligence, liberality and good feeling. It is quite fair 
and moderate in politics; and perhaps rather too indulgent and 
tender towards individuals of all descriptions,—more full, at 
least, of kindness and veneration for genius and social vir- 
tue, than of indignation at baseness and profligacy.  Altoge- 
ther, it is not much like the production of a mere man of let- 
ters, or a fastidious speculator in sentiment and morality ; but 
exhibits throughout, and in a very pleasing form, the sana sense 
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and large toleration of a man of the world,—with much of that 
generous allowance for the 


* Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,’ 


which genius too often requires, and should therefore always be 
most forward to show. It is impossible, however, to avoid no- 
ticing, that Mr. Scott is by far too favourable to the personal 
character of his author, whom we think it would really be in- 
jurious to the cause of morality to allow to pass, either as a very 
dignified or a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, 
that he was extremely ambitious, arrogant and selfish; of a 
morose, vindictive and haughty temper ; and, though capable 
of a sort of patronizing generosity towards his dependents, and 
of some attachment towards those who had long known and 
flattered him, his general demeanour, both in public and pri- 
vate life, appears to have been far from exemplary. Destitute 
of temper and magnanimity—and, we will add, of principle, in 
the former; and, im the latter, of tenderness, fidelity or com- 
passion. 

The transition of a young Whig into an old Tory—the gra- 
dual falling off of prudent men from unprofitable virtues, is, 
perhaps, too common an occurrence, to deserve much notice, or 
justify much reprobation. But Swift’s desertion of his first 


em ew was neither gradual nor early,—and was accompanied 
y such circumstances as really require to be exposed a little, 
and cannot well be passed over ina fair account of his life and 
character. He was bred a Whig under Sir William Temple-— 
he took the title publicly in various productions; and during 
all the reign of King William, was a strenuous, and indeed an in- 


tolerant advocate of Revolution principles and Whig pretensions. 
His first patrons were Somers, Portland and Halifax; and, un- 
der that ministry, the members of which he courted in private, 
and defended in public, he received church preferment to the 
value of near 400/. a year (equal at least to 1200/. at present), 
with the promise of still farther favours. He was dissatisfied, 
however, because his livings were not in England; and having 
been sent over on the affairs of the Irish clergy in 1710, when 
he found the Whig ministry in a tottering condition, he tem- 
porized fora few months, till he saw that their downfal was 
inevitable ; and then, without even the pretext of any public 
motive, but on the avowed ground of not having been suffici- 
ently rewarded for his former services, he went over in the 
most violent and decided manner to the prevailing party ; for 
whose gratification he abused his former friends and benefac- 
tors, with a degree of virulence and rancour, to which it would 
not be too much to apply the term of brutality: And, in 
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the end, when the approaching death of the Queen, and their 
internal dissentions made his services of more importance to his 
new friends, — threatened to desert them also, and retire 
from the scene, unless they made a suitable provision for him ; 
and having, in this way, extorted the deanery of St. Patrick’s, 
which he always complained of as quite inadequate to his me- 
rits, he counselled measures that must have involved the coun- 
try in a civil war, for the mere chance of keeping his party in 
power; and, finally, on the Queen’s death, retired in a state of 
despicable despondency and bitterness to his living, where he 
continued, to the end of his life, to libel liberty and mankind 
with unrelenting and pitiable rancour—to correspond with con- 
victed traitors to the constitution they had sworn to maintain— 
and to lament as the worst of calamities, the dissolution of a 
ministry which had no merit but that of having promised him 
advancement, and of which several of the leading members im- 
mediately indemnified themselves by taking office in the court 
of the Pretender. 

As this part of his conduct is passed over a great deal too 
slightly by his biographer; and as nothing can be more 
pernicious than the notion, that the political sins of eminent 
persons should be forgotten in the estimate of their merits, 
we must beg leave to verify the comprehensive sketch we 
have now given, by a few references to the documents that 
are to be found in the volumes before us. Of his original 
Whig professions, no proof will probably be required, the fact 
being notorious, and admitted by all his biographers. Abun- 
dant evidence, however, is furnished by his first successful 
pamphlet in defence of Lord Somers, and the other Whig Lords 
impeached in 1701; by his own express declaration in an- 
other work (vol. 3. p. 240.), that ‘having been long con- 
‘ versant with the Greek and Latin authors, and therefore a 
‘ lover of liberty, he was naturally inclined to be what they call 
‘a Whig in politics ;? by the na, es verses in which he deli- 
berately designates himself ‘a Whig, and one who wears a 
‘ gown;’—by his exulting statement to Tisdal, whom he re- 
proaches with being a Tory, and says—‘ To cool your insolence 
*a little, know that the Queen, and Court, and House of 
‘ Lords, and half the Commons almost, are Whigs, and the 
‘number daily increases :’—And, among innumerable other 
proofs, by the memorable verses on Whitehall, in which, allu- 
ding to the execution of King Charles in front of that building, 
he is pleased to say, with more zeal than good prosody, 

* That theatre produced an action truly great, 
On which eternal acclamations wait,’ &e. 
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Such being the principles, by the zealous profession of which 
he had first obtained distinction and preferment, and been ad- 
mitted to the friendship of such men as Somers, Addison, and 
Steele, it only remains to be seen on what occasion, and on 
what considerations, he afterwards renounced them. It is, of 
itself, a tolerably decisive fact, that this change took place just 
when the Whig ministry went out of power, and their adversa- 
ries came into full possession of all the patronage and interest 
of the government. The whole matter, howéver, is fairly spo- 
ken out in various parts of his own writings :—and we do not 
believe there is any where on record a more barefaced avowal 
of political apostacy, undisguised and unpalliated by the slight- 
est colour or pretence of public or conscientious motives. It is 
quite a singular fact, we believe, in the history of this sort of 
conversion, that he no where pretends to say that he had become 
aware of any danger to the country from the continuance of the 


Whig ministry—nor ever presumes to call in question the pa- 
triotism or penetration of Addison and the rest of his*former 
, associates, who remained faithful to their first professions. His 
only apology, in short, for this sudden dereliction of the principles 
which he had maintained for near —_ years—for it was at this 


ripe age that he got the first glimpse of his useful folly—is a pre- 
tence of ill usage from the party with whom he had held them; a 
pretence—to say nothing of its inherent baseness—which appears 
to be utterly without foundation, and of which it is enough to 
say, that no mention is made, till that same party is overthrown. 
While they remain in office, they have full credit for the sin- 
cerity of their good wishes, (see vol. xv. p. 250, &c.) :—and it 
is not, till it becomes both safe and profitable to abuse them, 
that we hear of their ingratitude. Nay, so critically and judi- 
ciously timed is this discovery of their unworthiness, that, even 
after the worthy author’s arrival in London in 1710, when 
the movements had begun which terminated in their ruin, he 
continues, for some months, to keep on fair terms with them, 
and does not give way to his well considered resentment, till it 
is quite apparent that his interest must gain by the indulgence. 
He says, in the Journal to Stella, a few days after his arrival, 
‘ The Whigs would ‘gladly lay hold on me, as a twig, while 
‘ they are Srouningy-and their great men are making me their 
‘ clumsy apologies. But my Lord Treasurer (Godolphin) re- 
: dived me with a great deal of coldness, which has enraged me 
‘ so, that I am almost vowing revenge.’ Ina few weeks after 
—the change being by that time complete—he takes his part 
definitively, and makes his approaches to Harley, in a manner 
which we should really imagine no rat of the present day could 
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have confidence enough to imitate. In mentioning his first in- 
terview with that eminent person, he says, ‘I had prepared 
‘ him before by another Seeds where he was very intimate, and 
‘ got myself represented (which | might justly do) as one ex- 
* tremely ill used by the last ministry, after some obligation, be- 
‘ cause I refused to go certain lengths they would have me.’ 
(vol. xv. p. 350.) About the same period, he gives us farther 
lights into the conduct of this memorable conversion, in the fol- 
lowing passages of the Journal. 

* Oct. 7. He (Harley) told me he must bring Mr. St. John and me 
acquainted ; and spoke so many things of personal kindness and esteem, 
that | am inclined to believe what some friends had told me, that he 
would do every thing to bring me over. He desired me to dine with 
him on Tuesday; and, after four hours being with him, set me down at 
St. James’s coffee house in a hackney-coach. 

‘I must tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. He charged 
me to come and see him often; I told him I was loath to trouble him, 
in so much business as he had, and desired 1 might have leave to come 
at his levee; which be immediatély refused, and said, ‘ That was no 
place for friends.’ 

‘I believe never was any thing compassed so soon: and purely 
done by my personal credit with Mr. Harley; who ts so excessively 
obliging, that I know not what to make of tt, unless to show the ras- 
cals of the other party, that they used a man unworthily who had 
deserved better. Ke speaks all the kind things to me in the world. 
—Oct. 14. I stand with the new people ten times better than ever I 
did with the old, and forty times more caressed.’ Life, Vol. I. 

. 126, 

’ ‘Nov. 8. Why should the Whigs think I came to England to 
leave them? But who the devil cares what they think? Am I under 
obligations in the least to any of them all? Rot them, ungrate- 
ful dogs. I will make them repent their usage of me, before I leave 
this place. They say the same thing here of my leaving the Whigs ; 
but they own they cannot blame me, considering the treatment I have 
had,’ &c. &c. 


If he scrupled about going lengths with his Whig friends, he 
seems to have resolved, that his fortune should not be hurt by any 
delicacy of this sort in his new connexion ;—for he took up the 
cudgels this time with the ferocity of a hireling, and the rancour 
of a renegade. In taking upon himself the conduct of the paper 
called ‘ The Examiner,’ he gave a new character of acrimony and 
bitterness to the contention in which he mingled,—and not only 
made the most furious and unmeasured attacks upon the body of 
the party to which it had formerly been his boast that he belong- 
ed, but singled out, with a sort of savage discourtesy, a variety of 
his former friends and benefactors, and made them, by name 
and description, the objects of the most malignant abuse. Lord 
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Somers, Godolphin, Steele, and many others with whom he 
had formerly lived in intimacy, and from whom he had received 
obligations, were successively attacked in public with the most 
rancorous personalities, and often with the falsest insinuations : 
In short, as he has himself emphatically expressed it in the 
Journal, he ‘ libelled them all around.’ While he was thus abu- 
sing men he could not have ceased to esteem, it is quite natu- 
ral, and in course, to find him professing the greatest affection 
for those he hated and despised. A thorough partisan is a tho- 
rough despiser of sincerity ; and no man seems to have got over 
that weakness more aphid than the reverend person before 
us. In every page of the Journal to Stella, we find a triumph- 
ant statement of things he was writing or saying to the people 
about him, in direct contradiction to his real sentiments. We 
may quote a line or two from the first passage that presents it- 
self. ‘I desired my Lord Radnor’s brother to let my Lord 
‘ know I would call on him at six, which I did; and was ar- 
‘ guing with him three hours to bring him over to us; and I 
‘ spoke so closely, that I believe he will be tractable. But he is a 
* scoundrel ; and though I said I only talked from my love to him, 
‘J told a lie; for I did not care if he were hanged: But every one 
‘ gained over is of consequence.’—Vol. Ill. p. 2. We think 
there are not many even of those who have served a regular ap- 
prenticeship to corruption and jobbing, who could go through 
their base task with more coolness and hardihood than this pious 
neophyte. 

These few references are, of themselves, sufficient to show the 
spirit and the true motives of this dereliction of his first princi- 
ples; and seem entirely to exclude the only apology which the 
partiality of his biographer has been able to suggest, viz. that 
though, from first to last, a Whig in politics, he was all along 
still more zealously a High-Churchman as to religion ; and left 
the Whigs merely because the Tories seemed more favourable 
to ecclesiastical pretensions. It is obvious, however, that this 
is quite inadmissible. The Whigs were as notoriously connect- 
ed with the Low-Church party when he joined and defended 
them, as when he deserted and reviled them ;—nor is this any- 
where made the specific ground of his revilings. It would not 
have been very easy, soled, to have asserted such a principle 
as the motive of his libels on the Earl of Nottingham, who, 
though a Whig, was a zealous High-Churchman, or his eulo- 
gies on Bolingbroke, who was pretty well known to be no 
churchman at all. It appears pretty plain, indeed, that Swift’s 
See principles were merely a part of his selfishness 
and ambition, and meant nothing else than a desire to raise the 
consequence of the order to which he happened to belong. If 
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he had been a layman, we have no doubt he would have treated 
the pretensions of the priesthood, as he treated the persons of 
all priests who were opposed to him, with the most bitter and 
irreverent disdain. Accordingly, he is so far from ever recom- 
mending Whig principles of government to his High-Church 
friends, or from confining his abuse of the Whigs to their te- 
nets in matters ecclesiastical, that he goes the whole length of 
proscribing the party, and proposing, with the desperation of 
a true apostate, that the Monarch should be made substantially 
absolute by the assistance of a military force, in order to make 
it impossible that their principles should ever again acquire any 
preponderance in the country. It is ieapoaiile, we conceive, 
to give any other meaning to the advice contained in his ‘ Free 
Thoughts on the State of Affairs,’ which he wrote just before 
the Queen’s death, and which Bolingbroke himself thought too 
strong for publication even at that critical period. His leading 
injunction there, is to adopt a system of the most rigorous ex- 
clusion of all Whigs from any kind of a and that, 
as they cannot be too much or too soon disabled, they ought to 
be proceeded nen with as strong measures as can possibly 
consist with the lenity of our government; so that in no time to 
come it should be in the power of the Crown, even if it wished 
it, to choose an ill majority in the House of Commons. This 


great work, he adds very explicitly, could only be well carried 
e 


on by an entire new-modelling of the army, and especially of the 
royal guards, which, as they then stood, he chooses to allege 
were fitter to guard a prince to the bar of a high court of jus- 
tice, than to secure him on the throne (vol. V. p. 404.) This, 
Mr. Scott himself is so little able to reconcile with the alleged 
Whig principles of his author, that he is forced to observe upon 
it, that it is ‘ daring uncompromising counsel, better suited to 
‘ the genius of the man who gave it, than to that of the British 
‘nation, and most likely, if followed, to have led to a civil 
‘war.’ After this admission, it really is not ry easy to un- 
derstand by what singular stretch of charity the learned editor 
conceives he may consistently hold, that Swift was always a 
food Revolution Whig as to politics, and only sided with the 

ories—reluctantly, we must suppose, and with great tender- 
ness to his political opponents—out of his overpowering zeal 
for the Church. 

While he thus stooped to the dirtiest and most dishonourable 
part of a partisan’s drudgery, it was not to be expected that he 
should decline any of the mean arts by which a Court party may 
be maintained. Accordingly, we find him regular in his at- 
tendance upon Mrs. Masham, the Queen’s favourite ; and, af- 
ter reading the contemptuous notices that occur of her in some 
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ef his Whig letters, as ‘ one of the Queen’s dressers, who, by 
great intrigue and flattery, had gained an ascendant over her,’ 
it is very edifying to find him writing periodical accounts of the 
progress of her pregnancy, and ‘ praying God to preserve her 
life, which is of great importance to this nation,’ &c. &c. 

A connexion thus begun upon an avowed dissatisfaction with 
the reward of former services, cannot, with consistency, be sup- 
posed to have had any thing but self-interest as its foundation : 
And though Swift’s love of power, and especially of the power of 
wounding, was probably gratified by his exertions in behalf of the 
triumphant party, no room is left for doubting that these exer- 
tions were substantially prompted by a desire to better his own 
fortune, and that his opinion of the merits of the party depend- 
ed entirely upon their power and apparent inclination to per- 
form this first of all duties. The thing is spoken out continual- 
ly in the confidential Journal to Stella; and though he was 
very angry with Harley for offering him a bank note for fifty 
pounds, and refused to be his chaplain, this was very plainly 
because he considered these as no sufficient pay for his services— 
by no means because he wished them to be received without pay. 
Very soon after his profession of Toryism, he writes to Stella— 
‘ This is the last sally 1 shall ever make ; but J hope it will turn 
‘to some account. Ihave done more for these, and I think they 


‘ are more honest than the last.’ And a little after— My new 


‘ friends are very kind; and I have promises enough. To re- 
‘turn without some mark of distinction, would look extremely 
‘little; and I would likewise gladly be somewhat richer than I 
‘am.’ At last, he seems to have fairly asked for the see of 
Hereford (vol. XVI. p. 45,); and when this is refused, he says, 
‘1 dined with Lord Treasurer, who chid me for being absent 
‘three days. Mighty kind witha p—! Less of civility, and 
‘more of interest!’ At last, when the state of the Queen’s 
health made the duration of the ministry extremely precarious, 
and the support of their friends more essential, he speaks out 
like a true Swiss, and tells them that he will run away and leave 
them, if they do not instantly make a provision for him. In 
the Journal to Stella, he writes, that having seen the warrants 
for three deaneries, and none of them for him, he had gone to 
the Lord Treasurer, and ‘told him I had nothing to do but to 
‘go back to Ireland immediately; for I could not, with any 
* reputation, stay longer here, unless I had something honour- 
‘ able immediately given to me. He afterwards told me he had 
‘stopped the warrants, and hoped something might be com- 
‘ passed for me,’ &c. And in the page following we find, that 
all his love for his dear friend the Lord Treasurer, would not 
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induce him ever to see him again, if. he was disappointed in this 
object of ambition. ‘The warrants forthe deaneries are still 
‘ stopped, for fear I should be gone. Do you think any thing 
‘ will be done? In the mean time, I prepare for my journey, 
‘ and see no great people ;—mnor will I.see Lord Treasurer 

‘ more, if I go.’ (vol. HI. p. 207.) It is under this threat’ that 
he extorts the Deanery of St. Patrick’s,-—which he accepts with 
much grumbling and discontent, and does not enter into posses- 
sion till all hope of further preferment seems for the time at an 
end. In this extremity he seems resolved, however, to make the 
most of it ; and finding that the expenses of his induction and the 
usual payments to government on the occasion come to a con- 
siderable sum, he Boldly resolves to ask a thousand pounds 
from the ministers, on the score of his past services, in order to 
make himselfeasy. ‘This he announces to Stella soon after the 
appointment. ‘ I hope in time they will be persuaded to give 
« me some money to clear off these debts. They expect ! shall 
* pass the next winter here; andthen J will drive them to give 
me a sum of money.’ And a little after—‘ I shall be sadly 
cramped, unless the Queen will give me a thousand pounds. 
* Iam sure she owes me a great deal more. Lord Treasurer 
‘ rallies me upon it, and, I am sure, intends it—but quando ?? 
And again— Lord Treasurer uses me barbarously. He laughs 
‘ when I mention a thousand onde thea a thousand 
* pounds is a very serious thing.’ It appears, however, that 
this modest request never was complied with; for though Bo- 
lingbroke got the Queen’s warrant for it, to secure Swift's attach- 
ment after he had turned out Harley, yet her Majesty’s imme- 
diate death rendered the gift unavailing. 

If any thing were wanting to show that his change of party, 
and his attachment to that which was now uppermost, was 
wholly founded on personal, and in no degree on public consi- 
derations, it would be supplied by the innumerable traits of 
personal vanity, and the unrestrained expressions of eulogy or 
abuse, according as that vanity was gratified or thwarted, that 
are scattered over the whole Journal and Correspondence,— 
and which are utterly irreconcilable with the conduct of a man 
who was acting on any principle of dignity or fairness, With 
all his talent and all his pride, indeed, it appears that Swift ex- 
hibited, during this period of favour, as much of the ridicu- 
lous airs oye parvenu—of a low bred underling brought suddenly 
into conta#@t with wealth and splendour, as any of the base un- 
derstrappers that ever made party disgusting. The studied 
rudeness and ostentatious arrogance with which he withheld 

VOL. XXVit. wo, 53, 
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the usual tribute of respect that all well-bred persons pay to rank 
and office, may be reckoned among the signs of this. But for 
a fuller picture, we would refer to the Diary of Bishop Kennet. 
who thus describes the demeanour of this politic partisan in the 
year 1713. 


* Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house, and had a bow from every 
bedy but me. When I came into the antichamber to wait before 
prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and business, and 
acted as a master of requests. He was soliciting the Earl of Ar- 
ran to speak to his brother the Duke of Ormond, to get a chap- 
lain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for Mr. Fiddes, a 
clergyman in that neighbourhcod, who had lately been in jail, and 
published sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr. Thorold to 
undertake with my Lord-Treasurer that, according to his petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 200/. per annum, as a minister of the 
English church at Rotterdam. He stopped F. Gwynne, Esq., go- 
ing in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud be had 
something to say to bim from my Lord-Treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket- 
book, and wrote down several things, as memoranda, to do for him. 
He turned to the fire, and. took out his gold watch, and telling 
the time of the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said, “ he was too fast.”—How can I help it,” says the Doctor, 
“if the courtiers give me a watch that won't go righ \?” Then he 
instructed a young nobleman, that the best poet in England was Mr. 


Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into Eng- 


lish verse, for which *“ he must have them all subscribe ;’°—** for,” 
says he, “ the author shall not begin to print till J have a thousand 
guineas for him.” Lord-Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr. Swift to follow him: both went off 
just before prayers.’ Life, Vol. |. p. 139, 140. 

We are unwilling, in any case, to ascribe to unworthy mo- 
tives, what may be sufficiently accounted for upon better consi- 
derations; but we really have not charity enough to impute 
Swift’s zealous efforts to prevent the rupture between Harley and 
Bolingbroke, or his continued friendship with both after that 
rupture took place, to his personal and disinterested affection 
for these two individuals. In the first place, he had a most ma- 
nifest. interest to prevent their disunion, as that which plainly 
tended to the entire dissolution of the ministry, and the ruin of 
the party on which he depended ; and, as to his remaining the 
friend of both after they had become the most rancorous ene- 
mies of each other, it must be remembered that they were still 
respectively the two most eminent individuals with he had 
been connected ; and that, if ever that party should be restored 
to power, from which alone he could now look for preferment 
he who stood well with bvth these statesmen would have a dou- 
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ble chance of success. Considering, indeed, the facility with 
which he seems to have cast off friendships far more intimate 
than the inequality of their condition renders it possible that 
those of Oxford or Bolingbroke could be with him, whenever 
party interest interfered with them ;—considering the disrespect 
with which he spoke of Sir William Temple’s memory, after 
he had abjured his principles ;—the coarseness with which _he 
calls Lord Somers ‘a false deceitful rascal,’ after having designat- 
ed him as the modern Aristides, for his blameless integrity ;— 
and the unfeeling rancour with which he exposes the personal 
failings and pecuniary embarrassments of Steele, with whom he 
had been long so closely united ;—it would seem to require some- 
thing more than the mere personal attachment of a needy pam- 
phleteer to two rival peers, to account for his expressions of 
affection for both, after one had supplanted the other, The 
natural solution, indeed, seems to lie sudiciently open.—After the 
perfidy he had shown to the Whig party, and the virulence 
with which he had revenged his own apostacy, there was no 
possibility of his being again received by them. lis only chance, 


therefore, was in the restoration of the Tories, and his only po- 
licy to keep well with both their great leaders. 

Mr. Scott, indeed, chooses to represent him as actuated by a ro- 
mantic attachment to Lord Oxford, and pronounces an eloquent 
encomium on his devoted generosity for applying for leave of ab- 


sence, upon that Nobleman’s disgrace, in order to be able to 
visit him in his retirement. Though he talks of such a vi- 
sit, however, it is certain that he did not pay it; and that 
he was all the time engaged in the most friendly correspond- 
ence with Bolingbroke, from whom, the very day after he had 
kicked out his dear friend with the most undisguised anger 
and contempt, he condescended to receive an order for the 
thousand pounds he had so long solicited from his predecessor in 
vain. The following, too, are the terms in which Bolingbroke, 
at that very time, thought there was no impropriety, and could 
be no offence, in writing of Oxford, in a private confidential 
letter to this his dear devoted friend. ‘ Your state of late pas- 
* sages is right enough. I reflect upon them with indignation ; 
‘ and shall never forgive myself for having trusted so long to so 
* much real pride Son awkward humility ;—to an air of such fa- 
‘ miliar friendship, and a heart so void of all tenderness;—to 
‘such a temper of engrossing business and power, and so per- 
‘ fect an incapacity to manage one, with such a tyrannical dis- 
‘ position to abuse the other,’ &c. &c. (Vol. XVI. p,219.), If 
Swift’s feelings for Oxford had borne any resemblance to those 
which Mr. Scott has imputed to him, it 1s not conceivable that 
Be : 
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he should have continued upon a footing of the greatest cordial- 
ity with the man who, after supplanting him, could speak in 
those terms of his fallen rival. Yet Swift’s friendship, as they 
called it, with Bolingbroke, continued as long as that with Ox- 
ford ; and we find him not only giving him: his advice how to 
act in the government which had now fallen entirely into his- 
hands, but kindly offering, ‘if his own services may be of any 
‘use, to attend him by the beginning of winter,’ (Id. p. 215.) 
Those who know of what stuff political friendships are gene- 
rally made, indeed, will not require even this evidence to prove 
the hollowness of those in which Swift was now connected. 
The following passage, in a letter from Lewis, the most inti- 
mate and confidential of all his coadjutors, dated only a week 
er two before Oxford’s disgrace, gives a delicious picture, we 
think, of the whole of those persons for whom the learned Dean. 
was thus professing the most disinterested attachment, and re- 
ceiving, no doubt, in return, professions not less animated and 
sincere. It is addressed to Swift in July 1714. 

‘1 meet with no man or woman, who pretend upon any probable 

rounds to judge who will carry the great point. Our female friend 
Mrs. Mashain) told the dragon (Lord Oxford) in*her own house, 
last Thursday morning, these words: ‘* You never did the Queen 
any service, nor are you capable of doing her any. He made no. 
reply, but supped with her and Mercurialis (Bolingbroke) that night 
at her own house—His revenge was not the less meditated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. Those who 
range under his banner, call her ten thousand bitches and kitchen- 
wenches. Those who hate him do the same. And from my heart, 
I grieve that she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is sug- 
ceptible of true friendship, and has many social and domestic virtues. 
The great attorney (Lord Chancellor Harcourt), who made you the 
sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long conference with the dra- 
gon on Thursday, kissed him at parting, and cursed him at night!” 
XVI. p. 173, 174. 

The death of Queen Anne, however, which happened on the 
1st of August thereafter, speedily composed all those dissentions, 
and confounded the victors and. the vanquished in one common 
proscription. Among the most miserable and downcast of all 
the mourners on that occasion, we confess we were somewhat 
surprised to find our reverend author. He who, but a few 
months before, was willing to have hazarded all the horrors 
of a civil war, for the chance of keeping his party in office, 
sunk instantly into pitiable and unmanly despondency upon 
the final disgrace of that party. We are unwilling to believe, 
and we do not in fact believe, that Swift was privy to the 
designs of Bolingbroke, Ormond, and Mar, to Solag in the. 
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Pretender on the Queen’s demise, and are even disposed te 
hold it doubtful whether Oxford concurred in those measures ; 
but we are sure that no man of*common firmness coyld have 
felt more sorrow and despair, if the country had been con- 

uered by a lawless invader, than this friend of the Act of 
Settlement did upon the quiet and regular transmission of the 
sceptre to the appointed heir, and the discomfiture of those mini- 
sters who are proved to have traitorously conspired to accom- 
plish a counter revolution, and restore a dynasty which he al- 
ways affected to consider as justly rejected. How all this sorrow 
is to be reconciled to the character of a good Revolutien Whig, 
we leave it to the learned editor, who has invested him with that 
character, to discover. To us it merely affords new evidence of 
the selfishness and ambition of the individual, and of that ut- 
ter and almost avowed disregard of the public, which consti- 
tuted his political character. Of the sorrow and despondency 
itself, we need produce no proofs,—for they are to be found in 
every page of his subsequent writings. His whole life, indeed, af- 
ter this event, was one long fit of spleen and lamentation: and, 
to the very end of his days, he never ceases bewailing the irre- 
parable and grievous calamity which the world had suffered in 
the death of that most imbecile princess. He speaks of it, in 
short, throughout, as a pious divine might be supposed to speak 
of the fall of primeval man from the state of innocence. The sun 
seems darkened for ever in his eyes, and mankind to be degenerat- 
ed beyond the toleration of one who was cursed with the remem- 
brance of their former dignity! And all this for what ’—because 
the government was, with the full assent of the nation, restor- 
ed to the hands of those whose talents and integrity he had once 
been proud to celebrate—or rather, because it was taken from 
those who would have attempted, at the evident risk of a civil 
war, to defeat that solemn settlement of which he had always 
approved, and in virtue of which alone the late Sovereign had 
succeeded ;—because the liberties of the nation were again to 
be secured in peace, under the same councils which had carri- 
ed its glories so high in war—and the true friends of the Re- 
volution of 1688 to succeed to that patronage which had pre- 
viously been exercised by its virtual enemies! ‘Such were the 
public calamities which he had to lament as a patriot ;—and the 
violence done to his political attachments seems to have been of 
the same character. His two friends were Bolingbroke and Ox- 
ford: and both these had been abusing each other, and endea- 
vouring to supplant each other, with all their a for a long 
period of time ;—and, at last, one of them did this good office 
to the other, in the most insulting and malignant manner he 
could devise: And yet the worthy Dean had charity enough to 
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love them both just as dearly as ever. He was always a zeal- 
ous advocate, too, for the Act of Settlement; and has in twen- 
ty places expressed his abomination of all who could allow 
demecion: to think of the guilt of calling in the Pretender. 
If, therefore, he could love and honour and flatter Bolingbroke, 
who not only turned out his beloved Oxford, but actually went 
over to the Pretender, it is not easy to see why he should have 
been so implacable towards those older friends of his, who only 
turned out Bolingbroke, in order to prevent the Pretender from 
being brought in. On public grounds, in shcrt, there is nothing 
to be said for him ;—nor can his conduct or feelings ever re- 
ceive any explanation upon such principles. But every thing be- 
comes plain and consistent when we look to another quarter— 
when we consider, that by the extinction of the Tory party, his 
hopes of preferment were also extinguished, and that he was no 
longer to enjoy the dearer delight of bustling in the front of a 
triumphant party—of inhaling the incense of adulation from its 
servile dependants—and of insulting with impunity the princi- 
ples and the benefactors he had himself deserted. 

That this was the true key to his feelings, on this and on 
every other occasion, may be concluded indeed with safety, not 
only from his former, but from his after life. His Irish politics 
may all be referred to one principle—a desire to insult and 
iaieanes the government by which he was neglected, and with 
which he despaired of being reconciled :—A single fact is decisive 
upon this point. While his friends were in power, we hear no- 
thing of the grievances of Ireland ; and to the last we hear no- 
thing of its radical grievance, the oppression of its Catholic po- 
pulation. His object was, not to do good to Ireland, but to vex 
and annoy the English ministry. ‘To do this however with ef- 
fect, it was necessary that he should speak to the interests and 
the feelings of some party who possessed a certain degree of 
power and influence. This unfortunately was not the case in 
that day with the Catholics; and though this gave them onl 
a stronger title to the services of a truly brave or generous * 
vocate, it was sufficient to silence Swift. They are not so 
much as named above two or three times in his writings— 
and then only with scorn and reprobation.: In the topics which 
he does take up, it is no doubt true, that he frequently inveighs 
against real oppressions and acts of indisputable impolicy ; yet 
it is no want of-charity to say, that it is quite manifest that 
this was not his mative for bringing them forward, and that 
he had just as little scruple to cule an outcry, where no pub- 
lic interest was concerned, as where it was apparent. It was 
sufficient for him, that the subject was likely to excite po- 
pular prejudice and clamour,—or that he had some personal 
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pique or animosity to gratify. The Drapier’s letters are a suffi- 
cient proof of the influence of the former principle ; and the Le- 
gion Club, and the numberless brutalities against Tighe and Bet- 
tesworth of the latter. Every body is now satisfied of the perfect 
harmlessness, and indeed of the great utility of Wood’s scheme for 
anew copper coinage ; and the only pretexts for the other scur- 
rilities to which we have alluded were, that the Parliament had 
shown a disposition to interfere for the alleviation, in some in- 
considerable particulars, of the intolerable oppression of the 
tithe system,—to the detriment, as Swift imagined, of the ordet 
to which he himself belonged ; and that Mr. Tighe had obtained 
for a friend of his own, a living which Swift had wished to se- 
cure for one of his dependants. 

His main object in all this, we make no doubt, was personal 
pique and vengeance ;—yet it is probable, that there was occa- 
sionally, or throughout, an expectation of ‘being again brought 
into the paths of power and preferment, by the notoriety which 
these publications enabled him to maintain, and by the motives 
which they held out to each successive ministry, to secure so effi- 
cient a pen in their favour. That‘he was willing to have made his 
peace with Walpole, even during the reign of George I., is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Scott,—though he discredits the details which 
Lord Chesterfield and others have given, apparently from very 
direct authority, of the humiliating terms upon which he was 
willing to accede to the alliance :—and it is certain, that he paid 
his court most assiduously to the successor of that Prince, Poth 
while he was Prince of Wales, and after his accession to the 
throne. The manner in which he paid his court, too, was truly 
debasing, and especially unworthy of a High-Churchman and a 
public satirist. It was chiefly by flatteries and assiduity to his 
mistress, Mrs. Howard, with whom he maintained a close cor- 
respondence; and upon whom he always professed mainly to 
rely for advancement. When George I. died, Swift was amon 
the first to kiss the hands of the new Sovereign, and indulged 
anew in the golden dreams of preferment. Walpole’s recall 
to power, hewever, soon overcast those visions ; and he then 
wrote to the mistress, humbly and earnestly entreating her, 
‘to tell him sincerely what were his chances of success. She 
flattered him for a while with hopes; but at last he disco- 
vered that the prejudice against him was too mtn to be 
overcome, and ran back in terrible humour to Ireland. where 
he railed ever after with his usual vehemence against the King, 
the Queen, and the favourite. The truth, it seems, was, that 
the latter was disposed to favour him, but that her influence 
with the King was subordinate to that of the Queen, who made 
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it a principle to thwart all applications which were made through 
that channel. 

Such, we think, is a faithful sketch of the political career of 
this celebrated person ;—and if it be correct in the main, or even 
in any material particulars, we humbly conceive that a more un- 
principled and base course of proceeding never was held up to 
the contempt and abhorrence of mankind. To the errors and 
even the inconsistencies of honest minds, we hope we shall al- 
ways be sufficiently indulgent, and especially to such errors in 
practical life as are incident to literary andingenious men. For 
Swift, however, there is no such apology. His profession, 
through life, was much more that of a politician than of a cler- 
gyman or anauthor. He was not led away in any degree by 
heated fancy, or partial affection—by deluding visions of impos- 
sible improvements, or excessive indignation at incurable vices. 
He followed, from first to last, the eager, but steady impulse of 
personal ambition and personal animosity ; and in the dirty and 
devious career into which they impelled him, he never spared 
the character or the feelings of a single individual who appear- 
ed to stand in his way. In no respect, therefore, can he have 
~~ claim to lenity ;—and now, when his faults are of importance 
only as they may serve the purpose of warning or misleading tc 
others, we consider it as our indispensable duty to point them 
out in their true colours, and to show that, even when united to 
talents as distinguished as his, political profligacy and political 
rancour must lead to universal distrust and avoidance during 
the life of the individual, and to contempt and infamy there- 
after. 

Of Swift’s personal character, his ingenious biographer has 
given almost as partial a representation, as of his political con- 

uct ;—a great part of it indeed has been anticipated, in tracing 
the principles of that conduct,—the same arrogance and dis- 
dain of mankind, leading to profligate ambition and scurrility 
in public life, and to domineering and selfish habits in private. 
His character seems to have been radically overbearing and ty- 
rannical;—for though, like other tyrants, he could stoop low 
enough where his interests required it, it was his delight to ex- 
act an implicit compliance with his humours and fancies, and to 
impose upon all around him the task of observing and accom- 
modating themselves to his habits, without the slightest regard 
to their convenience or comfort. Wherever he came, the ordi- 
nary forms of society were to give way to his pleasure ; and 
every thing, even to the domestic arrangements of a family, to 
be suspended for his caprice.—If he was to be introduced to a 
person of rank, he insisted that the first advances and the first 
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visit should be madetohim. If he wentto see a friend in the 
country, he would order an old tree to be cut down, if it obstruct- 
ed the view from his window—and was never at his ease unless he 
was allowed to give nicknames to the lady of the house, and make 
lampoons upon her acquaintance. On going for the first time 
into any family, he frequently prescribed before hand the hours 
for their meals, sleep, and exercise ; and insisted rigorously up- 
on the literal fulfilment of the capitulation. From his inti- 
mates he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to all 
his whims and absurdities; and carried his prerogative so far, 
that he sometimes used to chase the Grattans, and other accom- 
gers friends, through the apartments of the Deanery, and 
up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with a large whip, 
till he thought he had enough of exercise. All his ‘jests have 
the same character of insolence and coarseness. When he first 
came to his curate’s house, he announced himselfas ‘ his master ;’ 
—took possession of the fireside, and ordered his wife to take 
charge of his shirts and stockings. When a young elergyman 
was introduced to him, he offered him the dregs of a bottle of. 
wine, and said, he always kept a poor parson about him to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants, he always chose 
to insult them b inquiring into their qualifications for some 
filthy and degridiog office. And though it may be true, that 
his after conduct was not exactly of apiece with those prelimi- 
naries, it is obvious, that as no man of proper feelings could sup- 
mit tosuch impertinence, sono man could have a right to indulge 
in it. Even considered merely as a manner assumed to try the 
character of those with whom he lived, it was a test which no one 
buta tyrant could imagine himself entitled to apply ;—and Swift’s 
conclusion from it was just the reverse of what might be ex- 
pected. He attached himself to those only who were mean 
enough to bear this usage, and broke with all who resented it. 
While he had something to gain or to hope from the world, he 
seems to have been occasionally less imperious ; but after he re- 
tired to Ireland, he gave way without restraint to the native ar- 
rogance of his character; and, accordingly, confined himself 
almost entirely to the society of a few easy tempered persons, 
who had no talents or pretensions to come in competition with 
his; and who, for the honour of his acquaintance, were will- 
ing to submit to the dominion he usurped. 

A singular contrast to the rudeness and arrogance of this 
behaviour to his friends and dependants, is afforded by the 
instances of extravagant adulation and base humility, which 
occur in his addresses to those upon whom his fortune depend- 
ed. After he gets into the society of Bolingbroke and Oxford, 
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and up to the age of forty, these are composed in something of 
a better taste; but the true models are to be found in his address- 
es to Sir William Temple, the first and most honoured of his 
patrons, upon whose sickness and recovery he has indited a he- 
roic epistle and a Pindaric ode, more fulsome and extravagant 
than any thing that had then proceeded from the pen even of 
a poet-laureate ; and to whom, after he had left his family in bad 
humour, he sends a miserable epistle, entreating a certificate of 
character, in terms which are scarcely consistent with the con- 
sciousness of deserving it; and are, at all events, infinitely in- 
consistent with the proud and peremptory tone which he assumed 
to those who would bear it. A few lines may be worth quoting. 
He was then full 27 years of age, and a candidate for ordination. 
After explaining this, he adds— 

* Lentreat that your honour will consider this, and will please to 
sen me some certificate of my behaviour during almost three years 
in your family ; wherein I shail stand in need of all your goodness 
to excuse my many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
any thing to my advantage. The particulars expected of me are 
what relate to morals and learning, and the reasons of quitting your 
honour’s family, that is, whether the last was occasioned by any ill 
actions. They are all left entirely to your honour’s mercy, though 
in the first 1 think I cannot reproach myself any farther than for m- 
Sirmities. 

‘* This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, under circum- 
stances of life not worth your regard. What is left me to wish (next 
to the health and prosperity of your hovour and family) is, that 
Heaven would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving my ac- 
knowledgments at your feet for so many favours | have received ; 
which, whatever effect they have had upon my fortune, shall never 
fail to have the greatest upon my mind, in approving myself, upon 
all occasions, your honour’s most obedient and most dutiful servant.’ 
Vol. XV. p. 230, 231. 


By far the most characteristic, and at the same time the 
most discreditable and most interesting part of Swift’s history, 
however, is that which relates to his connexion with the three 
unfortunate women, whose happiness he ruined, and whose re- 
putation he did what was in him to destroy. We say the three 
women—for though Varina was cast off before he had fame or 
practice enough in composition to celebrate her in song like 
Stella or Vanessa, her injuries seem to have been nearly as 
great and altogether as unpardonable as those of the other two. 
Soon after leaving college, he appears to have formed, or at 
best professed, an attachment to a Miss Jane Waryhg, the sister 
of a fellow student, to whom his assiduities seem to have ren- 
dered him acceptable, and with whom he corresponded for 2 
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series of years, under the preposterous name of Varina. There 
appear to be but two letters of this correspondence preserved, 
both written by Swift, one in the height of his passion, and 
the*other in its decline—and both extremely characteristic 
andcurious, The first is dated in 1696, and is chiefly remark- 
able for its extreme badness and stupidity, though it is full 
enough of love and lamentation. The lady, it seems, had long 
before confessed a mutual flame ; but prudential considerations 
made her averse to an immediate union,—upon which the lover 
raves and complains in the following deplorable sentences,— 
written, it will be observed, when he was on the borders of 
thirty, and proving, along with his early poems, how very late he 
came to the use of his faculties. 


‘ Madam—Impatience is the most inseparable quality of a lover, 
and indeed of every person who isin pursuit of a design whereon he 
conceives his greatest happiness or misery to depend. It is the same 
thing in war, in courts, and in common business. Every one who hunts 
after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy till he 
bas hunted down his game ; and all this is not only very nutural, but 
something reasonable too; for a violent desire is little better than a 
distemper, and therefore men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I find myself hugely infected with this malady, and am easily 
vain enough to believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances which will 
admit pardon for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object 
upon which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in per- 
petual danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina’s life 
is daily wasting; and though one just and honourable action would 
furnish health to ber, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet 
some power that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually doating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of it. 

* Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the thoughts 
into which my present distractions plunge me; they hale me a 
thousand ways, and I not able to bear them. It is so, by Heaven: 
The love of Varina is of more tragical consequence than her cruelty. 
Would to God you had treated and scorned me from the beginning. 
It was your pity opened the first way to my misfortune; and now 
your love is finishing my rein: and is it so then? In one fortnight 
I must take eternal farewell of Varina ; and (I wonder) will she 
weep at parting, a little to justify her poor pretences of some affec- 
tion to me ? 

‘ Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion of the joys 
that accompany a true, honourable, unlimited love ; yet either na- 
ture and our ancestors have highly deceived us, or else all other 
sublunary things are dross in- comparison. Is it possible you can be 
yet insensible to the prospect of a rapture and delight so innocent 
and ge exalted? By Heaven, Varina, you are more experienced 
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and have less virgin tnnocence than I, Would not your conduct 
make one think you were hugely skilled in all the little politic me- 
thods of intrigue? Love, with the gall of too much discretion, is a 
thousand times worse than with none at all. It is a peculiar pagt of 
nature which art debauches, but cannot improve. 

‘Farewell, madam; and may love make you a while forget your 
temper to do me justice. Only remember, that if you still refuse to 
be mine, you will quickly lose, for ever lose, him that has resolved 
to die as he has lived, all yours, Jon. Swirt.’? Vol. XV. p. 232- 
237. 

Notwithstanding these tragic denunciations, he neither died 
—nor married—nor broke off the connexion, for four years 
thereafter ; in the latter part of which, having been at last pre- 
sented with two livings in Ireland, worth near 400/. a year, the 
lady seems to have been reduced to remind him of his former im- 
patience, and fairly to ask him, whether his affections had suf- 
fered any alteration. His answer to this appeal is contained 
in the second letter ;—and is, we think, one of the most com- 
plete patterns of meanness, selfishness and brutality, we have 
ever met with. The truth undoubtedly was, that his affections 
were estranged, and had probably settled by this time on the 
unfortunate Stella: But instead of either fairly avowing this in- 
constancy, or honourably fulfilling engagements, from which 
inconstancy perhaps could not release him, he thinks fit to 
write, in the most frigid, insolent, and hypocritical terms, un- 
dervaluing her fortune and person, and finding fault with her 
humour :—and yet pretending, that if she would only comply 
with certain conditions, which he specifies, he might still be per- 
suaded to venture himself with her into the perils of matrimo- 
ny. It will be recollected, that when he urged immediate mar- 
riage so passionately in 1696, he had no provision in the world, 
and must have intended to live on her fortune, which yielded 
about 100/. a year, and that he thought her health as well as 
happiness would be saved by the match. In 1700, when he had 
got two livings, he addresses her as follows— 

* I desire therefore, you will let me know if your health be other- 
wise than it was when you told me the doctors advised you against 
marriage, as what would certainly hazard your life. Are they or 
you grown of another opivion in this particular? are you in a con- 
dition to manage domestic affairs, with an income of less (perhaps) 
than three hundred pounds a-year? (it must have been near, 500/.) 
have you such an inclination to my person and humour, as to com- 
ply with my desires and way of living, and endeavour to make us 
both as happy as you can? can you bend your love and esteem and 
indifference to others the same way as I do mine? shall I have so 
mych power in your heart, or you so much government of your pas- 
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sions, as to grow in good humour upon my approach, though pro- 
voked by a ? have you so much good nature as to endeavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by the cross 
accidents of life? shall the place wherever your husband is thrown 
be more welcome than courts or cities without him? In short, these 
are some of the necessary methods to please men, who, like me, are 
deep read in the world; and to a person thus made, I should be 
proud in giving all due return towards making her happy.’ Vol. xv. 
p. 247, 248. 

He then tells her, that if every thing else were suitable, he 
should not care whether her person were beautiful, or her for- 
tune large. 

‘ Cleanliness in the first, and competency in the other, is alll 
look for. I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather it 
should be of my own; though I should bear from a wite to be re, 
proached for the greatest.’ Vol. xv. p. 248. 

To complete the picture of his indifference, or rather his ill- 
disguised disinclination, he adds— 

‘ The dismal account you say I have given you of my livings ft 
can assure you tobe a true one; and, since it is a dismal one even 
in your own opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
place where Dr. Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the 
deanery ; but the place of residence for that they have given me is 
within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles from hence; and 
there is no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build one on 
the spot: the first ts hardly to be done, and the other I am too poor 
to perform at present.’ Vol. xv. p. 246. 

The lady, as was to be expected, broke off all correspond- 
ence after this letter—and so ended Swifts first matrimonial en- 
gagement, and first eternal passion !—What became of the un- 
happy person, whom he thus heartlessly abandoned, with im- 
paired health and mortified affections, after a seven-years court- 
ship, is no where explained. The fate of his next victim is at 
least more notorious. 

Esther Johnson, better known to the readers of Swift’s works. 
by the name of Stella, was the child of a London merchant, 
who died in her infancy, when she went with her mother, who 
was a friend of Sir W. Temple’s sister, to reside at Moorpark, 
where Swift was then domesticated. Some part of the charge 
of her education devolved upon him ;—and though he was twen- 
ty years her senior, the interest with which he regarded her, 
appears to have ripened into something as much like affection 
as could find a place in his selfish bosom. Soon after Sir Wil- 
liam’s death, he get his Irish livings, besides a considerable le- 
gacy;—and as she had a small independence of her own, it is 
obvious that there was nothing to prevent their honourable and 
inmediate union. Some cold-blooded vanity or ambition, how- 
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ever, or some politic anticipation of his own possible incon- 
stancy, deterred him from this onward and open course, and led 
him to an arrangement which was dishonourable and absurd in 
the beginning, and in the end productive of the most accumu- 
lated misery. He prevailed upon her to remove her residence 
from the bosom of her own family in England, to his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood in Ireland, where she took lodgings with 
an elderly companion, of the name of Mrs. Dingley—avowed- 
ly for the sake of his society and protection, and on a footing 
of intimacy so very strange and unprecedented, that whenever 
he left his parsonage house for England or Dublin, these ladies 
immediately took possession, and occupied it till he came back. 
—A situation so extraordinary and undefined, was liable of 
course toa thousand misconstructions; and must have been 
felt as degrading by any woman of sense and delicacy: And 
sisuaibaiie. though the master of this Platonic seraglio seems 
to have used all manner of paltry and insulting practices, 
to protect a reputation which he had no right to bring into 
eaeer never seeing her except in the presence of Mrs. 

ingley, and never sleeping under the same roof with her,—it is 
certain both that the connexion was regarded as indecorous by 
persons of her own sex, and that she felt it to be humiliating 
and improper. Accordingly, within two years after her settle- 
ment in Ireland, it appears that she encouraged the addresses 
of a clergyman of the name of Tisdall, between whom and Swift 
there was a considerable intimacy ; and that she would have mar- 
ried him, and thus sacrificed her earliest attachment to her free- 
dom and her honour, had she not been prevented by the pri- 
vate dissuasions of that false friend, who did not choose to give 
up his own claims to her, although he had not the heart or the 
honour to make her lawfully his own. She was then a bloom- 
ing beauty, of little more than twenty, with fine black hair, 
delicate features, and a playful and affectionate character. It 
seems doubtful to us, whether she originally felt for Swift any 
thing that could properly be called love—and her willingness to 
marry another in the first days of their connexion, seems al- 
most decisive on the subject: But the ascendancy he had acquir- 
ed over her mind, and her long habit of submitting her own 
judgment and inclinations to his, gave him at least an equal 
power over her, and moulded her pliant affections into too deep 
and exclusive a devotion. Even before his appointment to the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s, it is utterly impossible to devise any 
apology for his not marrying her, or allowing her to marry an- 
other; the only one that he ever appears to have stated him- 
self, viz. the want of a sufficient fortune to sustain the expenses 
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of matrimony, being palpably absurd in the mouth of a man 
born to nothing, and already more wealthy than nine-tenths of 
his order: But, after he obtained that additional preferment, 
and was thus ranked — the well beneficed dignataries of the 
establishment, it was plainly an insult upon common sense to 
pretend that it was the want of money that prevented him from 
fulfilling his engagements. Stella was then 27, and he near 45; 
and both had hitherto lived very far within an income that was 
now more than doubled. That she now expected to be made 
his wife, appears from the pains he takes in the Journal indirect- 
ly to destroy that expectation ; and though the awe in which he 
habitually kept her, probably prevented her either from com- 
plaining, or inquiring into the cause, it is now certain that a 
new attachment, as heartless, as unprincipled, and as fatal in 
its consequences as either of the others, was at the bottom of 
this cruel and unpardonable proceeding. 

During his residence in London, from 1710 to 1712, he had 
leisure in the intervals of his political labours, to form the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, whose unfortunate 
love he has recorded with no great delicacy, under the name of 
Vanessa. This young lady, then only in her twentieth year, 
joined to all the attractions of youth, fashion and elegance, the 
still more dangerous gifts of a lively imagination, a confiding 
temper, and a capacity of — and permanent affection.— 
Swift, regardless of the ties which bound him to Stella, allowed 
himself to be engaged by those qualities; and, without explain- 
ing the nature of those ties to his new idol, strove by his assi- 
duities to obtain a return of affection—while he studiously con- 
cealed from the unhappy Stella the wrong he was conscious of 
doing her. We willingly borrow the words of his partial bio- 
akan to tell the rest of a story, which, we are afraid, we 
should tell with little temper ourselves. 

‘ While Vanessa was occupying much of his time, and much doubt- 
less of his thoughts, she is never once mentioned in the Journal di- 
rectly by name, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of 
Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a conscious- 
nesson Swift’s part, that his attachment to his younger pupil was of 
a nature which could not be gratifying to her predecessor, although 
he probably shut his own eyes to the consequences of an intimacy 
which he wished to conceal from those of Stella. Miss Vanhom- 
righ, in the mean while, conscious of the pleasure which Swift re- 
ceived from her society, and of the advantages of youth and fortune 
which she possessed, and ignorant of the peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood with respect to dnother, naturally, and surely with- 
out offence either to reason or virtue, gave way to the hope of form- 
ing an union With a man whose talents had first attracted ber admir- 
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ation, and whose attentions, in the course of their mutual studies, 
had, by degrees, gained her affections, and seemed to warrant his 
own. It is: easy for those who look back on this melancholy story, 
to blame the assiduity of Swift, or the imprudence of Vanessa. But 
the first deviation from the strait line of moral rectitude, is, in such 
a case, so very gradual, and, on the female side, the shades of co- 
lour which part esteem from affection, and affection from passivn, 
are so imperceptibly heightened, that they who fail to stop at the 
exact point where wisdom bids, have much indulgence to claim from 
all who share with them the frailties of mortality. The imprudent 
friends continued to use the language of friendship, but with the as- 
siduity and earnestness of a warmer passion, until Vanessa _ rent 
asunder the veil, by intimating to Swift the state of her affections; 
and in this, as she conceived, she was justified by his own favourite, 
though dangerous maxim, of doing that which seems in itself right, 
without respect to the common opinion of the world. We cannot 
doubt that he actually felt the “ shame, disappointment, guilt, sur- 
prise,” expressed in his celebrated poem, though he had not cour- 
age to take the open and manly course of avowing those engage- 
ments with Stella, or other impediments which prevented him from 
accepting the hand and fortune of her rival.—Without, therefore, 
making this painful but just confession, he answered the avowal of 
Vanessa’s passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by an offer of 
devoted and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtuous 
esteem. Vanessa seems neither to have been contented nor silenced 
by the result of her declraation ; but to the very close of her life per- 
sisted in endeavouring, by entreaties and arguments, to extort a more 
lively return to her passion, than this cold proffer was calculated to 
afford. 

‘ The effect of his increasing intimacy with the fascinating Va- 
nessa, may be plainly traced in the Journal to Stella, which, in the 
course of its progress, becomes more and more cold and indifferent, 
—breathes fewer of those aspirations after the quiet felicity of a life 
devoted to M. D. and the willows at Laracor,—uses less frequently 
the affectionate jargon, called the “little language,” in which his 
fondness at first displays itself,—and, in short, exhibits all the symp- 
toms of waning affection. Stella was neither blind to the altered style 
of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours which were wafled to 
Ireland. Her letters are not preserved ; but from several passages of 
the Journal, it appears that they intimated displeasure and jealousy, 
which Swift endeavours to appease. 

‘ Upon Swift’s return to Ireland, we may guess at the disturbed 
state of his feelings, wounded at once by ungratified ambition, and 
harassed by his affection being divided between two objects, each 
worthy of his attachment, and each having great claims upon him, 
while neither was likely to remain contented with the limited return 
of friendship in exchange for love, and tbat friendship too divided 
with a tival. The claims of Stella were preferable in point of date ; 
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and to a man of honour and good faith, inevery respect irresisti- 
ble. She had resigned her country, her friends, and even hazarded 
her character, in hopes of one day being united to Swift. But if 
Stella had made the greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the more import- 
ant victim. She had youth, fortune, fashion; all the acquired -ac- 
complishments and information in which Stella was deficient; pos- 
sessed at least as much wit, and certainly higher powers of imagina- 
tion. She had, besides, enjoyed the advantage of having in a man- 
ner compelled Swift to hear and reply to the language of passion. 
There was, in her case, no Mrs. Dingley, no convenient third party, 
whose presence in society and community in correspondence, neces- 
sarily imposed upon both a restraint, convenient perhaps to Swift, 
but highly unfavourable to Stella. Vanessa could address Swift di- 
rectly in her own name, and, as he was obliged toreply in the same 
manner, there is something in the eloquence of affection that must 
always extort a corresponding answer. There is little doubt, there- 
fore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a preference in his affec- 
tion, although, for a reason hereafter to be hinted, it is probable, 
that the death or removal of one of these far-famed rivals, would 
not have accelerated his union with the other. At least we are cer- 
tain, that, could the rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the 
lover’s choice would been to have bounded his connexion with both 
within the limits of Platonic affection. That he had no intention to 
marry Vanessa, is evident from passages in his letters, which are in- 
consistent with such an arrangement; as, on the other hand, their 
whole tenor excludes that of guilty intimacy.—On the other hand, 
his conduct, with respect to Stella, was equally dubious. So soon 
as he was settled in the Deanery-house, his first care was to Secure 
lodgings for Mrs. Dingley and Stella, upon Ormond’s Quay, on the 
other side of the Liffy ; and to resume, with the same guarded cau- 
tion, the intercourse which had formerly existed between them. But 
circumstances soon compelled him to give that connexion a more 
definite character. 

‘ Mrs. Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons survived her but 
a short time; and the circumstances of the young ladies were so far 
embarrassed by inconsiderate expenses, as gave them a handsome 
excuse for retiring to Ireland, where their father had left a small 
property near Celbridge. The arrival of Vanessa in Dublin extited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of Stella. However 
imprudently the Dean might have indulged himself and the unfortu- 
nate young lady, by frequenting her society too frequently during 
his residence in England, there is no doubt that he was alive to all 
the hazards that might accrue to the reputation and peace of both 
by continuing the same intimacy in Dublin. But the means of 
avoiding it were no longer in his power, although his reiterated re- 
monstrances assumed even the character of unkindness. She impor- 
tuned him with complaints of neglect and cruelty; and it was obvi- 
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ous, that any decisive measure to break their correspondence would 
be attended with some such tragic consequence, as, though late, at 
length concluded their story. Thus engaged in a labyrinth, where 
perseverance was wrong, and retreat seemed almost impossible, Swift 
resolved to temporize, in hopes, probably, that time, accident, the 
mutability incident to violent affections, might extricate himself and 
Vanessa from the snare in which his own culpable imprudence had 
involved them. Meanwhile, he continued to bestow on her those 
marks of regard which it was impossible to refuse to her feelings to- 
wards him, even if they had not been reciprocal. But the conduct 
which he adopted as kindness to Miss Vanhomrigh, was likely to prove 
fatal to Stella. His fears and affections were next awakened for that 
early favourite, whose suppressed grief and jealousy, acting upon a 
frame naturally delicate, menaced her health in an alarming man- 
ner. The feelings with which Swift beheld the wreck which his 
conduct had occasioned, will not bear description. Mrs. Johnson had 
forsaken ber country, and clouded even her reputation, to become 
the sharer of his fortunes, when at their lowest; and the implied ties 
by which he was bound to make her compensation, were as strong 
as the most solemn promise, if indeed even promises of future mar- 
riage had not been actually exchanged between them. He employ- 
ed Dr. St. George Ashe, bishop of Clogher, his tutor and early friend, 
to request the cause of her melancholy ; and he received the answer 
which his conscience must have anticipated—it was her sensibility 
to his recent indifference, and to the discredit which her own cha- 
racter sustained from the long subsistence of the dubious and myste- 
rious connexion between them. To convince her of the constancy 
of his affection, and to remove her beyond the reach of calumny, 
there -was but one remedy. ‘To this communication Swift replied, 
that he had formed two resolutions concerning matrimony :—one, 
that he would not marry till possessed of a competent fortune; the 
other, that the event should take place at atime of life which gave 
him a reasonable prospect to see his children settled in the world. 
The independence proposed, he said, he had not yet achieved, being 
still embarrassed by debt; and, on the other hand, he was past that 
term of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet he 
was ready to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs. Johnson’s 
mind, providing it should remain a strict secret from the public, and 
that they should continue to live separately, and in the same guard- 
ed manner as formerly. To these hard terms Stella subscribed ; 
they relieved her own mind at least from all scruples on the impro- 
priety of their connexion; and they soothed her jealousy, by ren- 
dering it impossible that Swift should ever give his hand to her ri- 
val. They were married in the garden of the deanery, by the Bishop 
of Clogher, in the year 1716.’ 1. 229-238. 


Even admitting all the palliations that are suggested, it is 
plain that Swift’s conduct is utterly indefensible—and that his 
ingenious biographer thinks nearly as ill of it as we do. Sup- 
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posing it possible that a man of his penetration should have inspir- 
ed an innocent young girl with a violent passion, without being 
at all aware of it, what possible apology can there be for his not 
disclosing his engagements with Mrs, Johnson, and peremp- 
torily breaking off all intercourse with her rejected rival ?— 
He was bound to her by ties even more sacred than those of 
actual marriage-—and was no more at liberty, under such cir- 
cumstances, to disguise that connexion than the other:—or if 
he had himself unconsciously imbibed an irresistible passion for 
his younger admirer, it would have been far less guilty or dis- 
honourable to have avowed this to Stella, and followed the im- 
pulse of such a fatal attachment. In either of these ways, he 
would have spared at least one of his victims. But he had not 
the apology of such a passion; and, desirous apparently of 
saving himself the shock of any unpleasant disclosure, or wish- 
ing to secure to himself the gratification of both their attach- 
ments, he endeavoured basely to conceal from each the share 
which the other had in his affections, and sacrificed the peace 
of both to the indulgence of this mean and cold-blooded dupli- 
city. The same disgusting and brutal selfishness is, if possible, 
still more apparent, in the mortifying and degrading conditions 
he annexed to his nominal marriage with Stella, for the conceal- 
ment of which no reason can be assigned, to which it is possible 
to listen with patience,—at least after the death of Vanessa had 
removed all fear of its afflicting or irritating that unhappy rival. 
This tragical event, of which Swift was as directly and as guilt- 
ily the cause, as if he had plunged a dagger into her heart, 
is described with much feeling by Mr. Scott, who has added a 
fuller account of her previous retirement than any former edi- 
tor. 


‘ About the year 1717, she retired from Dublin to her house and 
roperty near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion in seclusion 
fom the world. Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her 
against the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly exhort 
her to seek general society, to take exercise, and to divert, as much 
as possible, the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate sub- 
ject which was preying upon her spirits. He even exhorts her to 
leave Ireland. But these admonitions are mingled with expressions 
of tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and 
too strong to be designed merely to soothe the unfortunate recluse. 
Until the year 1720, he never appears to have visited her at Cel- 
bridge; they only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But 
in that year, and down to the time of her death, Swift came repeat- 
edly to Celbridge ; and, from the information of a most obliging 
correspondent, | am enabled to give account of some mipute parti- 
aulars attending them. 

C2 
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‘ Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss. Vanhomrigh resid- 
ed, is built much in the form of a real cloister, especially in its ex- 
ternal appearance. An aged man (upwards of ninety by bis own 
account) showed the grounds to my correspondent. He was the 
son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s gardener, and used to work with his fa- 
ther in the garden when a boy. _ He remembered the unfortunate 
Vanessa well, and bis account of ber corresponded with the usual 
description of her person, especially as to her embonpoint. He said 
she went seldom abroad, and saw little company: her constant ° 
amusement was reading, or walking in the garden. Yet, according 
to this authority, her society was courted by several families in the 
neighbourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom return- 
ing that attention,—and he added, that her manners interested every 
one who knew her. But she avoided company, and was always me- 
lancholy save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed hap- 
RY The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. 

he old man said, that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, 
she always planted, with her own hand,a laurel or two against his 
arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa’s bower. 
Three or four trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man’s information, been trained into 
a close arbour. There were two seats and a rude table within the 
bower, the opening of which commanded aview of the Liffy, 
which had a romantic effect; and there was a small cascade that 
murmured at some distance. In this sequestered spot, according to 
the old gardener’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit, 
with books and writing-materials on the table before them. 

* Vanessa, besides musing over ber unhappy attachment, had, 
during her residence in this solitude, the care of nursing the declin- 
ing health of her younger sister, who at length died about 1720. 
‘Fhis event, as it left her alone in the world, seems to have increased 
the energy of her fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contra- 
ry, saw room for still greater reserve, when her situation became 
that of a solitary female, without the society or countenance of a 
female relation. But Miss Vanbomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis those ex- 
pectations of an union with the object of her affections, to the hope 
of which she had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct to- 
wards her. The most probable bar was his undefined connexion 
with Mrs. Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known to 
her, had, doubtless, long excited her secret jealousy: although on- 
ly a single hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspond-. 
ence, and that so early as 1713, when she writes to him, then in 
Ireland, “If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell 
me so, except ‘tis what is inconsistent with mine.” Her silence 
and patience under this state of uncertainty, for no less than eight 
years, must have been partly owing to her awe for Swift, and part- 
ly perhaps to the weak state of her rival’s health, which, from year 
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to year, seemed to announce speedy dissolution. At length, how- 
ever, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed; and she ventured on the de- 
cisive step of writing to Mrs, Johnson herself, requesting to know 
the nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply, informed her of her 
marriage with the Dean; and, full of the highest resentment against 
Swift. for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter of 
interrogation, and, without seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired 
to the house of Mr. Ford, near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift, in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable, both from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As be entered the apartment, the sternness of his countenance, 
which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions, struck the 
unfortunate Vanessa with such terror, that she could scarce ask whether 
he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a letter on the table ; 
and, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse, and returned to 
Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she only found her own 
letter to Stella. It was her death warrant. She sunk at once under 
the disappointment of the delayed, yet cherished hopes, which had so 
long sickened her heart, and beneath the unrestrained wrath of him for 
whose sake she had indulged them. How long she survived this last 
interview, is uncertain, but the time does not seem to have exceeded a 
few weeks.’ Life, Vol. I. p. 248—253. 

Among the novelties of the present edition, is what is called 
acomplete copy of the correspondence betwixt Swift and this 
unfortunate lady. To us it is manifest, that it is by no means 
a complete copy; and, on the whole, the parts that are now 

ublished for the first time, are of less moment than those that 
fad been formerly printed. But it is altogether a very interest- 


ing and painful collection ; and there is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the innocent fondness, and almost childish 
gaiety, of Vanessa at its commencement, contrasted with the 

eep gloom into which she sinks in its latter stages; while the 
ardour of affection which breathes through the whole, and the 
tone of devoted innocence and simplicity of character which are 
every snare, renee make us both hate and wonder at the 


man who could deliberately break a heart so made to be belov- 
ed. We cannot resist the temptation of extracting a little of 
the only part of this publication in which any thing like heart 
#r tenderness is to be discovered. His first letter is written im- 
mediately after their first separation, and while she yet believed 
that his slowness in returning her passion arose, as he had giv- 
en her ample warrant to suppose, (see the whole of the poem of 
Cadmus and Vanessa, Vol. XIV.) from nothing but a sense of 
the unsuitableness of their years and habits, which would give 
way to the continued spsole of its constancy and ardour. He 
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had written her a cold note on his journey, to which she thus 
rapturously answers. 


» Now you are good beyond expression, in sending me that dear 
voluntary from St. Albans. It gives me more happiness than you 
can imagine, or | describe, to find that your head is so much better 
already. I do assure you all my wishes are employed for the con- 
tinuance of it. I hope the next will tell me they have been of force. 
Pray why did not you remember me at Dunstable, as well as Moll? 
Lord! what a monster is Moll grown since. But nothing of poor 
Hess, except that the mark will be in the same place of Davila where 
you left it. Indeed, it is not much advanced yet, for I have been 
studying of Rochefoucault to see if he described as much of love as I 
found in myself a Sunday, and I find he falls very short of it. 1 am 
very impatient to hear from you at Chester. It is impossible to tell 
you how often I have wished you a cup of coffee and an orange at your 
inn.” Vol. XIX. p. 403, 404. 


Upon hearing of his arrival in Ireland, she writes again in 
the same spirit. 


‘Here is now three long weeks passed since you wrote to me. 
Oh! happy Dublin, that can employ all your thoughts, and happy 
Mrs. Emerson, that could hear from you the moment you landed. 
Had it not been for her, [ should yet be more uneasy thanI am. I 
really believe, before you leave Ireland, | shall give you just reason to 
wish I did not know my letters, or at least that | could not write ; and 
I had rather you should wish so, than entirely forget me. Mr. Lewis 
has given me ‘ Les Dialogues des Morts,” and | am so charmed with 
them, that J am resolved to quit my body, let the consequence be what it 
will, except you will talk to me, for I find no conversation on earth com- 
parable, but your’s ; so, if you care I should stay, do but talk, and you 
will keep me with pleasure.’ Vol. XIX. p. 407—9. 


There is a great deal more of this trifling of a heart at ease, 
and negate by enchanting hopes. It is miserable to think 
how sadly the style is changed, when she comes to know better 
the object on whom she had thus irretrievably lavished her af- 
fections. The following is the first letter that appears after 
she followed him to loca in 1714; and it appears to us infi- 
nitely more touching and pathetic, in the truth and simplicity of 
the wretchedness it expresses, than all the eloquent despair of 
all the heroines of romance. No man with a heart, we think, 
could receive such letters and live. 


‘You bid me be easy, and you’d see me as often as you could: 
you had better have said as often as you could get the better of your 
inclinations so much; or as often as you remember there was such 
a person in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you 
will not be made uneasy by me long. "Tis impossible to describe 
what I have suffered since | saw you last; I am sure I could have 
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born the rack much better than those killing, killing words of yours. 
Sometimes I have resolved to die without seeing you more, but 
those resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long: For there is 
something in human nature that prompts one so to find relief in this 
world; | must give way to it, and beg you’d see me, and speak 
kindly to me, for [| am sure you would not condemn any one to 
suffer what I have done, could you but know it. The reason I 
write to you is, because | cannot tell it you, should I see you; for 
when | begin to complain, then you are angry, and there is some- 
thing in your look so awful, that strikes me dumb. Oh! that you 
may but have so much regard for me left, that this complaint may 
touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I can. Did you 
but know what I thought, I am sure it would move you. Forgive me, 
and believe I cannot help telling you this, and live.’~-Vol. XIX. p. 
421, 


And a little after, 


‘lam, and cannot avoid being in the spleen to the last degree. 
Every thing combines to make me so. Yet this and all other dis- 
appointments in life I can bear with ease, but that of being neglect- 
ed by . . . . Spleen I cannot help, so you must excuse it. 
I do all I can to get the better of it; and it is too strong for me. 
I have read more since | saw Cad, than I did in a great while pass- 
ed, and chose those books that required most attention on purpose to 
engage my thoughts, but I find the more I think the more unhappy 

am. 

‘Thad once a mind not to have wrote to you, for fear of making 
you uneasy to find me so dull, but I could not keep to that resolu- 
tion, for the pleasure of writing to you. The satisfaction I have in 
your remembering me, when you read my letters, and the delight 
I have in expecting one from Cad, makes me rather choose to give 
you some uneasiness, than to add to my own,’ Vol. XIX. p, 431, 
432. 


As the correspondence draws to a close, her despair becomes 
more eloquent and agonizing. The following two letters are 
dated in 1720, 


‘ Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now complain to you ; 
——yet what can I do? I must either unload my heart, and tell you all 
its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress 1 now suffer by your 
prodigious neglect of me. "Lis now ten long weeks since I saw you, 
and in all that time | have never received but one letter from you, and 
a little note with an excuse. Oh, how have you forgot me! You en- 
deavour by severities to force me from you, nor can I blame you ; for 
with the utmost distress and confusion, | behold myself the cause of 
uneasy reflections to you, yet I cannot comfort you, but here declare, 
that "tis not in the power of time or accident to lessen the inexpressible 
passion which | have for a” 

‘ Put my passion under the utmost restraint,—send me as distant 
from you as the earth will allow,—yet you cannot banish those charm- 
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ing ideas which will ever stick by me whilst I have the use of me- 
mory. Nor is the love I bear you only seated in my soul, for there 
is not a single atom of my frame that is not blended with it. There- 
fore, don’t flatter yourself that separation will ever change my sen- 
timents; for I find myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and. my 
heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For heaven's sake, 
tell me what has caused this prodigious change on you, which I have 
found of late. Mf you have the least remains of pity for me left, tell me 
tenderly. No: Don’t: Tell it so that it may cause my present death, 
and don’t suffer me to live a life like a languishing death, which is the 
only life that I can lead, if you have lost any of your tenderness for me.’ 
Vol. xix. p. 441, 442. 


* Tell me sincerely, if you have once wished with earnestness to 
see me, since I wrote Jast to you. No, so far from that, you have 
not once pitied me, though I told you bow I was distressed. Soli- 
tude is insupportable to a mind which is not at ease. I have worn 
on my days in sighing, and my nights with watching and thinking of 
- + «Who thinks pot of me. How many letters must I send 
you before I shall receive an answer? Can you deny me in my mi- 
sery the only comfort which I can expect at present? Oh! that I 
could bope to see you here, or that [ could go to you. I was born 
with violent passions, which terminate all in one, that inexpressible 
passion I have for you. Consider the killing emotions which I feel 
from your neglect, and show some tenderness for me, or I shall lose 
my senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken up, but you 
might command a moment to write to me, and force your inclina- 
tions to do so great a charity. I firmly believe, eould | know your 
thoughts, which no human creature is capable of guessing at, (be- 
cause never any one living thought like you) I should find you have 
often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then | should have paid 
my devotions to Heaven; but that would not spare you,—for was I 
an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I should worship. What 
marks are there of a deity, but what you are to be known by ?--you 
are at present everywhere; your dear image is always before mine 
eyes. Sometimes you strike me with that prodigious awe, I tremble 
with fear ; at other times a charming compassion shines through your 
countenance, which revives my soul. Is it not more reasonable to 
adore a radiant form one has seen, than one only described ?” Vol. xix. 
p. 442, 443. 


From this heart-breaking scene we turn to another, if possi- 
ble, still more deplorable. Vanessa wasnowdead. The grave 
had heaped its tranquillizing mould on her agitated heart, and 

iven her tormentor assurance, that he should no more suffer 
rom her reproaches on earth; and yet, though with her the 
last pretext was extinguished for refusing to acknowledge the 
wife he had so infamously abused, we find him, with this Send 


ful example before his eyes, perpioting to withhold from his re- 


maining victim, that late and imperfect justice to which her 
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claim was so apparent, and from the denial of which she was 
sinking before-his eyes in sickness and sorrow to the grave. It 
is utterly impossible to suggest any excuse or palliation for such 
cold-blooded barbarity. Even though we were to believe with Mr. 
Scott, that he had ceased to be a man, this would afford no apo- 
logy for his acting like a beast. He might still have acknow- 
Lede his wife in public, and restored to her the comfort and 
the honour of which he had robbed her, without the excuse of 
violent passion, or thoughtless precipitation. He was rich, far 
beyond what either of them could have expected when their 
union was first contemplated; and had attained a name anda 
station in society which made him independent of riches. Yet, 
for the sake of avoiding some small awkwardness or inconve- 
nience to himself—to be secured trom the idle talking of those 
who might wonder why, since they were to mien they did not 
marry before—or perhaps merely to retain the object of his re- 
gard in more complete subjection and dependence, he could 
bear to see her pining, year after year, in solitude and degrada- 
tion, and sinking at last into an untimely grave, preffred by 
his hard and unrelenting refusal to clear her honour to the 
world, even at her dying hour. There are two editions of this 
dying scene—one on the authority of Mr. Sheridan, the other 
on that of Mr. Theophilus Swift, who is said to have received it 
from Mrs. Whiteway. Mr. Scott, who is unable to discredit the 
former, and is inclined at the same time to prefer the least dis- 
reputable for his author, is reduced to the necessity of suppos- 
ing, that both may be true, and that Mr. Sheridan’s story may 
have related to an earlier period than that reported by Mrs. 
Whiteway. We shall lay both before our readers. Mr. Sheri- 
dan says, 

‘ « A short time before her death, a scene passed between the Dean 
and her, an account of which I had from my father, and which I shall 
relate with reluctance, as it seems to bear more hard on Swift’s humani- 
ty than any other part of his conduct in life. As she found ber final 
dissolution approach, a few days before it happened, in the presence 
of Dr. Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the most earnest and pathetic 
terms to grant her dying request ; ‘* That, as the ceremony of marriage 
had passed between them, though for sundry considerations they had not 
cohabited in that state, in order to put it out of the power of slander to 
be busy with her fame after death, she adjured him by their friendship 
to let her have the satisfaction of dying at least, though she had not lived, 
his acknowledged wife.” 

‘ * Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked silent- 
ly out of the room, nor ever saw her afterward during the few days 
she lived. This behaviour threw Mrs. Jobnson into unspeakable 
agonies, and for atime she eunk under the weight of so cruel a dis- 
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appointment. But soon after, roused by indignation, she inveighed 
against his cruelty in the bitterest terms; and, sending for a lawyer, 
made her will, bequeathing her fortune by her own name to charitable 
uses. This was done in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, whom she ap- 
pointed one of her executors.” ’ Vol. 1. p. 357. 


If this be true, Swift must have had the heart of a monster; 
and it is of little consequence, whether, when her death was- 
nearer, he pretended to consent to what his unhappy victim 
herself then pathetically declared to be ‘ too late ;’ and to what, 
at all events, certainly never was done. Mrs. Whiteway’s state- 
ment is as follows— 


*« When Stella was in her last weak state, and one day had come 
ina chair to the Deanery, she was with difficulty brought into. the 
parlour. The Dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by 
the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she became very faint, 
but having recovered a little by degrees, when her breath (for she 
was asthmatic), was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was 
carried up stairs, and laid on a bed; the Dean sitting by her, held 
her handg and addressed her in the most affectionate manner. She 
drooped, however, very much. Mrs. Whiteway was the only third 
person present. After a short time, her politeness induced her to 
withdraw to the adjoining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be closed,—it was half shut: the rooms 
were close adjoining. Mrs, Whiteway had too much honour to lis- 
ten, but could not avoid observing, that the Dean and Mrs. Johnson 
conversed together in a low tone; the latter, indeed, was too weak 
to raise her voice. Mrs, Whiteway paid no attention, having no idle 
curiosity, but at length she beard the Dean say, in an audible voice, 
‘* Well, my dear, if you wish it, it shall be owned,” to which Stella 
answered with a sigh, “* It is too late.” ’ Vol. I. p. 355, 356. 

With the consciousness of having thus barbarously destroyed 
all the women for whom he had ever professed affection, it is 
not wonderful that his latter days should have been overshadow- 
ed with gloom and dejection: But it was not the depression of 
late regret, or unavailing self-condemnation, that darkened his 
closing scene. It was but the rancour of disappointed ambition, 
and the bitterness of proud misanthropy : oT we verily believe, 
that if his party had got again into power, and given him the 
preferment he expected, the pride and joy of bis vindictive 
triumph would have been but little sfegel by the remembrance 
of the innocent and accomplished women of whom we have no 
hesitation to pronounce him the murderer. In the whole of his 
later writings, indeed, we shall look in vain for any traces of that 
penitential regret, which was due to the misery he had occa- 
sioned, even if it had arose without his guilt, or even of that hum- 
ble and solemn self-reproach, which is apt to beset thoughtful 
men in the decline of life and animation, even when their con- 
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duct has been generally blameless, and the judgment of the can- 
did finds nothing in them to condemn: On the contrary, there 
is no where to be met with, a tone of more insolent reproach, 
and intolerant contempt to the rest of the world, or so direct a 
claim to the possession of sense and virtue, which that world 
was no longer worthy toemploy. Of women, too, it is very re- 
markable, that he speaks with unvaried rudeness and contempt, 
and rails indeed at the whole human race, as wretches with 
whom he thinks it an indignity to share a common nature. All 
this, we confess, appears to us intolerable ; for, whether we look 
to the fortune, or the conduct of this extraordinary person, we 
really recollect no individual who was less entitled to be either 
discontented or misanthropical—to complain of men or of acci- 
dents. Born almost a beggar, and neither very industrious nor 
very engaging in his early habits, he attained, almost with his 
first efforts, the very height of distinction, and was reward- 
ed by appointments, which placed him in a state of inde- 
pendence and respectability for life. He was honoured with the 
acquaintance of all that was distinguished for rank, literature, 
or reputation ;—and, if not very generally beloved, was, what 
he probably valued far more, admired and feared by most of 
those with whom he was acquainted. When his party was over- 
thrown, neither his person nor his fortune suffered ;—but he 
was indulged, through the whole of his life, in a license of 
scurrility and abuse, which has never been permitted to any 
other writer,—and possessed the exclusive and devoted affection 
of the only two women to whom he wished to appear interest- 
ing. In this history, we confess, we see but little apology for 
discontent and lamentation ;—and, in his conduct, there is as- 
suredly still less for misanthropy. In public life, we do not 
know where we could have found any body half so profligate 
and unprincipled as himself, and the friends to whom he finally 
attached himself ;—nor can we conceive that complaints of ve- 
nality, and want of patriotism, could ever come with so ill a 
grace from any quarter as from him who had openly deserted 
and libelled his party, without the pretext of any other cause 
than the insufficiency of the wane they bestowed upon him, 
—and joined himself with men who were treacherous, not only 
to their first professions, but to their country and to each other, 
to all of whom he adhered, after their mutual hatred and villa- 
nies were detected? In private life, again, with what face 
could he erect himself into a rigid censor of morals, or pre- 
tend to complain of men in general, as unworthy of his notice, 
after breaking the hearts of two, if not three, amiable women, 
whose affections he had engaged by the most constant assidui- 
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ties,—after brutally libelling almost all his early friends and be: 
nefactors, and exhibiting, in his daily life and conversation, a 
picture of domineering insolence and dogmatism, to which no 

arallel could be found, we believe, in the history of any other 
individual, and which rendered his society intolerable to all 
who were not subdued by their awe of him, or inured to it 
long use? He had some right, perhaps, to look with disdain 
upon men of ordinary understandings ; but for all that is the 
proper object of reproach, he should have looked only within: 
and whatever may be his merits as a writer, we do not hesitate 
to say, that he was despicable as a politician, and hateful asa 
man. 

With these impressions of his personal character, perhaps it is 
not easy for us to judge quite fairly of his works. Yet we are far 
from being insensible to their great and very peculiar merits, 
Their chief peculiarity is, that they were almost all what may 
be called occasional productions—not written for fame or for 
posterity—from the fulness of the mind, or the desire of in- 
structing mankind—but on the spur of the occasion—for pro- 
moting some temporary and immediate object, and producing & 
practical effect, in the attainment of which their whole import- 
ance centered. With the exception of the Tale of a Tub, Gul 
liver, the Polite Conversation, and about half a volume of po 
etry, this description will apply to almost all that is now before 
us ;—and it is no small proof of the vigour and vivacity of his 
genius, that posterity should have been so anxious to preserve 
these careless and hasty productions, upon which their author 
appears to have set no other value than as means for the attain- 
ment of anend. The truth is, accordingly, that they are very 
extraordinary performances: And, considered with a view te 
the purposes for which they were intended, have probably ne- 
ver been equalled in any period of the world. They are writ- 
ten with great plainness, force and intrepidity—advance at once 
to the matter in dispute—give battle to the strength of the 
enemy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness or 
obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
and the vehemence of the invective in which they abound, 
—the copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the 
dexterity with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon 
the adversary. This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift’s 
great talent, and the weapon by which he made himself for- 
midable. He was, without exception, the greatest and most 
efficient dibel/er that ever exercised the trade; and possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, all the qualifications which it re- 
quires :—a clear head—a cold heart—a vindictive temper— 
no admiration of noble qualities—no sympathy with suffers 
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ing—not much conscience—not much consistency—a ready wit 
—a sarcastic humour—a thorough knowledge of the baser parts 
of human nature—and a complete familiarity with every thing 
that is low, homely, and familiar in language. These were his 
gifts ;—and he soon felt for what ends they were given. Al- 
most all his works are libels ; generally upon individuals, some- 
times upon sects and parties, sometimes upon human nature. 
Whatever be his end, however, personal abuse, direct—ve- 
hement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is his sword 
and his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In all 
his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt 
our notions of human nature,—but every thing to villify and de- 
grade. We may learn from them, sanleind, to dread the con- 
sequences of base actions, but never to love the feelings that 
lead to generous ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of 
honour in any part of them; but an unvaried and harassing 
display of insolence and animosity in the writer, and villany 
and folly in those of whom he is writing. ‘Though a great po- 
lemic, he makes no use of general principles, nor ever enlarges 
his views toa wide or comprehensive conclusion. Every thing 
is particular with him, and, for the most part, strictly personal. 
To make amends, however, we do think him quite without a 
competitor in persenalities. With a quick and sagacious spirit, 
and a bold and popular manner, he joins an exact knowledge 
of all the strong and the weak parts of every cause he has to ma- 
nage ; and, without the least restraint from delicacy, either of 
taste or of feeling, he seems always to think the most effectual 
blows the most advisable, and no advantage unlawful that is 
likely to be successful for the moment. Disregarding all the 
laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the same mo- 
ment, his sword and his poisoned dagger—his hands and his 
teeth, and his agvenomell breath,—and does not even scru- 
ple, upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by discharg- 
ing on his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which 
neither courage nor dexterity can afford any protection.— 
Against such an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time 
very easy to make head ; and accordingly his invective seems, 
for the most part, to have been as much dreaded, and as tre- 
mendous as the personal ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inex- 
haustible, well directed, and unsparing: but even when Vol- 
taire drew blood, he did not mangle the victim, and was only 
mischievous when Swift was brutal ; any one who will compare 
the epigrams on M. Franc de Pompignan with those on Tighe 
or Bettesworth, will easily understand the distinction. 

Of the few works which he wrote in the capacity of an au- 
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thor, and not of a party zealot or personal enemy. The Tale 
of a Tub was by far the earliest in point of time, and has, by 
many, been considered as the first in point of merit. We con- 
fess we are not of that opinion. It is by far too long and ela- 
borate for a piece of pleasantry ;—the humour sinks, in many 
places, into mere buffoonery and nonsense ;—and there is a real 
and extreme tediousness arising from the too successful mimicry 
of tediousness and pedantry. All these defects are apparent 
enough even in the main story, in which the incidents are with- 
out the shadow of verisimilitude or interest, and by far too 
thinly scattered ; but they become unsufferable in the interludes 
or digressions, the greater part of which are to us utterly illegi- 
ble, and seem to consist almost entirely of cold and forced con- 
ceits, and exaggerated representations of long exploded whims 
and absurdities. The style of this work, which appears to us 
greatly inferior to the history of John Bull or even of Martinus 
Scriblerus, is evidently more elaborate than that of Swift’s other 
writings,—but has all its substantial characteristics. Its great 
merit seems to consist in the author’s perfect familiarity with all 
sorts of common and idiomatical expressions, his unlimited 
command of established phrases, both solemn and familiar, and 
the unrivalled profusion and propriety with which he heaps 


them up and applies them to the ere of the most fantas- 


tic conceptions. To deliver absurd notions or incredible tales 
in the most authentic, honest and direct terms, that have been 
used for the communication of truth and reason, and to luxuriate 
in all the variations of that grave, plain and perspicuous phrase- 
ology, which dull men use to express their homely opinions, 
seems to be the great art of this extraordinary humourist, and 
that which gives their character and their edge to his sly strokes 
of satire, his keen sarcasms and bitter personalities. 

The voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver is indisputably his 
greatest work. The idea of making fictitious Gavel the vehi- 
cle of satire as well as of amusement, is at least as old as Lucian ; 
but has never been carried into execution with such success, 
spirit, and originality, as in this celebrated performance. The 
brevity, the minuteness, the homeliness, the unbroken serious- 
ness of the narrative, all give a character of truth and simplicity 
to the work which at once palliates the extravagance of the fic- 
tion, and enhances the effect of those weighty reflections and 
cutting severities in which it abounds. Yet though it is proba- 
ble enough, that without those touches of satire and observa- 
tion the work would have appeared childish and preposterous, we 
are persuaded that it pleases chiefly by the novelty and vivacity 
of the extraordinary pictures it presents, and the entertainment 
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we receive from following the fortunes of the traveller in his 
several extraordinary adventures. The greater part of the 
wisdom and satire at least appears to us to be extremely vul- 
gar and common-place ; and we have no idea that they could 
possibly appear either impressive or entertaining, if presented 
without these accompaniments. A considerable part of ‘the 
pleasure we derive from the voyages of Gulliver, in short, is of 
the same description with that which we receive from those of 
Sinbad the sailor, and is chiefly heightened, we believe, by the 
greater brevity and minuteness of the story, and the superior 
art that is employed to give it an appearance of truth and pro- 
bability, in the ver midst of its wonders. Among those arts, 
as Mr. Scott has judiciously observed, one of the most impor- 
tant is the exact adaptation of the narrative to the condition of 
its supposed author. 


‘ The character of the imaginary traveller is exactly that of Dam- 
pier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, endowed 
with courage and common sense, who sailed through distant seas, 
without losing a single English prejudice which ‘he had brought from 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and simple 
narrative of what he had seen or heard in foreign countries. The 
character is perhaps strictly English, and can be hardly relished by a 
foreigner. The reflections and observations of Gulliver are never more 
refined or deeper than might be expected from a plain master of a mer- 
chant man, or surgeon in the Old Jewry ; and there was such a reality 
given to his whole person, that one seaman is said to have sworn he 
knew Captain Gulliver very well, but he lived at Wapping, not at Ro- 
therhithe. It is the contrast between the natural ease and simplicity 
of such a style, and the marvels which the volume contains, that forms 
one great charm of this memorable satire on the imperfections, follies, 
and vices of mankind. The exact calculations preserved in the first 
and second part, have also the effect of qualifying the extravagance ot 
the fable. It is said that in natural objects, where proportion is exactly 
preserved, the marvellous, whether the object be gigantic or diminutive, 
is lessened in the eyes of the spectator; and it is certain, in general, 
that proportion forms an essential attribute of truth, and consequently 
of verisimilitude, or that which renders a narration probable. If the 
reader is disposed to grant the traveller his postulates as to the 
existence of the strange people whoin he visits, it would be difficult 
to detect any inconsistency in his narrative. On the contrary, it 
would seem that he and they conduct themselves towards each other, 
precisely as must necessarily have happened in the respective cir- 
cumstances which the author has supposed. In this point of view, 
perhaps the highest praise that could have been bestowed on Gulli- 
ver’s Travels was the censure of a learned Irish prelate, who said the 
book contained some things which he could not prevail upon himself te 
believe. Vol. I. p. 340, 341. 
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That the interest does not arise from the satire, but from the 
plausible description of physical wonders, seems to be farther 
proved by the fact, that the parts which please the least are 
those in which there is most satire and least of those wonders. 
In the voyage to Laputa, after the first description of the flyin 
island, the attention is almost exclusively directed to intellectual 
absurdities ; and every one is aware of the dulness that is the 
result. Even as a satire, indeed, this part is extremely poor and 
defective ; nor can any thing show more clearly the author’s 
incapacity for large and comprehensive views than his signal 
failure in all those parts which invited him to such contempla- 
tions. In the multitude of his vulgar and farcical representa- 
tions of particular errors in philosophy, he nowhere appears to 
have any sense of its true value or principles; ‘but satisfies 
himself with collecting or imagining a number of fantastical 
quackeries, which tend to illustrate nothing but his contempt for 
human understanding. Even where his subject seems to invite 
him to something of a higher flight, he uniformly shrinks back 
from it, and takes shelter in commonplace derision. What, for 
instance, can be poorer than the use he makes of the avocation 
of the illustrious dead—in which Hannibal is brought in just to 
say, that he had not a drop of vinegar in his camp; and Ari- 
stotle, to ask two of his commentators, ‘ whether the rest of the 
tribe were as great dunces as themselves ?? The voyage to the 
Houyhnhnins is commonly supposed to displease by its vile and 
degrading representations of human nature ; but, if we do not 
strangely mistake our own feelings on the subject, the impres- 
sion it produces is not so much that of disgust as of dulness. 
The picture is not only extravagant, but bald and tame in 
the highest degree; while the story is not enlivened by any of 
those numerous and uncommon incidents which are detailed in 
the two first parts, with such an inimitable air of probability as 
almost to persuade us of their reality. For the rest, we have 
observed already, that the scope of the whole work, and indeed 
of all his writings, is to degrade and vilify human nature ; and 
though some of the images which occur in this part may be 
rather coarser than the others, we do not think the difference 
so considerable as to account for its admitted inferiority in the 
power of pleasing. 

His only other considerable works in prose, are the ‘ Po- 
‘lite Conversation,’ which we think admirable in its sort, and 
excessively entertaining; and the ‘Directions to Servants,’ 
which, though of a lower pitch, contains as much perhaps of 
his peculiar, vigorous and racy humour, as any one of his pro- 
ductions. The Journal to Stella, which was certainly never in- 
tended for publication, is not to be judged of as a literary work 
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at all—but to us it is the most interesting of all his productions— 
exhibiting not only a minute and masterly view of a very extra- 
ordinary political crisis, but a truer, and, upon the whole, a 
more favourable picture of his own mind, than can be gathered 
from all the rest of his writings---tegether with innumerable 
anecdotes characteristic not only of various eminent individuals, 
but of the private manners and public taste and morality of the 
times, more nakedly and surely authentic than any thing that 
can be derived from contemporary publications. 

Of his Poetry, we donot think there is much to be said; for 
we cannot persuade ourselves that Swift was in any respect a 
poet. It would be proof enough, we think, just to observe, 
that though a popular and most miscellaneous writer, he does 
not mention the name of Shakspeare. above twoor three times 
in any part of his works, and has no where said a word in 
his praise. His partial editor admits that he has produced 
nothing which can be called either sublime or pathetic; and 
we are of the same opinion as to the beautiful. The merit of 
correct rhymes and easy diction, we shall not deny him; but 
the diction is almost invariably that of the most ordinary 
prose, and the matter of his pieces no otherwise poetical, than 
that the Muses and some other persons of the Heathen my- 
thology are occasionally mentioned. He has written lam- 
poons and epigrams, and satirical ballads and abusive songs in 
great abundance, and with infinite success. But these things 
are not poetry; and are better in verse than in prose, for no 
other reason than that the sting is more easily remembered, and 
the ridicule occasionally enhanced, by the hint of a ludicrous 
parody, or the drollery of an extraordinary rhyme. His witty 
verses, where they are not made up of mere filth and venom, 
seem mostly framed on the model of Hudibras ; and are chiefly 
remarkable, like those of his original, for the easy and apt ap- 
plication of homely and familiar phrases, to illustrate ingenious 
sophistry or unexpected allusions. One or two of his imita- 
tions of Horace, are executed with spirit and elegance, and 
are the best, we think, of his familiar pieces; unless we except 
the verses on his own death, in which, however, the great 
charm arises, as we have just stated, from the singular ease and 
exactness with which he has imitated the style of ordinary society 
and the neatness with which he has brought together and reduc- 
ed to metre such anumber of natural, characteristic and common- 
place expressions. The Cadenusand Vanessais of itself complete 
proof that he had in him none of the elements of poetry. It was 
written when his faculties were in their perfection, and his heart 
animated with all the tenderness of which it was evercapable— 
and yet it is ascold and as flat as the > of Thulé. Though 
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describing a real passion, and a real perplexity, there is not a 
spark of fire, nor a throb of emotion in it from one end to the 
other. All the return he makes to the warm-hearted creature 
who had put her destiny into his hands, consists in a frigid 
mythological fiction, in which he sets forth, that Venus and the 
Graces lavished their gifts on her in her infancy, and moreover 
got Minerva, by a trick, to inspire her with wit and wisdom. 
The style is mere prose—or rather a string of familiar and vulgar 
phrases tacked together in rhyme, like the ag tissue of his 
poetry. However, it has been called not only easy but elegant, 
by some indulgent critics—and therefore, as we take it for grant- 
ed nobody reads it now-a-days, we shall extract a few lines at 
random, .to abide the censure of the judicious. To us they 
seem to be about as much poetry as so many lines out of Coke 
upon Littleton. 


* But in the poets we may find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, 
Had been confirm’d by Fate’s decree, 
That gods, of whatsoe’er degree, 
Resume not what themselves have given, 
Or any brother god in Heaven: 
Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they must always be at odds : 
And Pallas, if she broke the laws, 
Must yield her foe the stronger cause : 
A shame to one so much ador’d 
For wisdom at Jove’s council board ; 
Besides, she fear’d the Queen of Love 
Would meet with better friends above. 
And though she must with grief reflect, 
To see a mortal virgin deck’d 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own: 
Yet she would act as best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 
She knew, by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in her design: 
She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe’s conclusions were not sound, 
From premises erroneous brought ; 
And therefore the deduction’s naught, 
And must have contrary effects, 
To what her treacherous foe expects.’ XIV. p. 448, 449. 
The Rhapsody on Poetry, and the Legion Club, are the only 
two pieces in which there is the least Soe of poetical anima- 
tion; though, in the latter, it takes the shape of ferocious and 
almost frantic invective, and, in the former, shines out but by 
fits in the midst of the usual small wares of cant phrases and 
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snappish misanthropy. In the Rhapsody, the following lines, 
for instance, near the beginning, are vigorous and energetic: 
‘ Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune, won ; 
Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 
Not skill in sciences profound 
So large to grasp the circle round : 
Such heavenly influence require, 
As how to strike the Muse’s lyre. 
Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot ; 
Not bastard of a pedlar Scot ; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 
The spawn of bridewell or the stews ; 
Not infants dropp’d, the spurious pledges 
Of gypsies littering under hedges ; 
= so disqualified by fate 
o rise in church, or law, or state, 
As he whom Pheebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire.’ XIV. 310, 311. 
Yet, immediately after this nervous and poetical line, he drops 
at once into the lowness of vulgar flippancy. 
* What hope of custom in the fair, 
While not a soul demands your ware ?” &c. 
There are undoubtedly many strong lines, and much cutting sa- 
tire in this poem ; but the staple is a mimicry of Hudibras, withs. 
out the richness or compression of Butler; as, for example, 
* And here a simile comes pat in: 
Though chickens take a month to fatten, 
The guests in less than balf an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 
So, after toiling twenty days 
To earn astock of pence and praise, 
Thy labours, grown the critic’s prey, 
Are swallow’d o’er a dish of tea: 
Gone to be never heard of more, 
Gone where the chickens went before, 
How shall a new attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 
And bow distinguish which is which, 
The poet’s vein, or scribbling itch?” XIV. 311, 312. 

The Legion Club is a satire, or rather a tremendous invective 
on the irish House of Commons, who had incurred the reve- 
rend author’s displeasure for entertaining some propositions 
about alleviating the burden of the tithes in Ireland; and is 
chiefly remarkable, on the whole, as a proof of the extraordinary 
liberty of the press which was indulged to the disaffected in 
those days—no prosecution having been instituted, either by 
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that Honourable House itself, or by any of the individual mem- 
bers, who are there attacked in a way in which no public men 
were ever attacked, before orsince. It is also deserving of at- 
tention, as the most thoroughly animated, fierce and energetic, 
of all Swift’s metrical compositions ; and though the animation 
be altogether of a ferocious character, and seems occasionally to 
verge upon absolute insanity, there is still a force and a terror 
about it which redeems it from ridicule, and makes us shudder 
at the sort of demoniacal inspiration with which the malison is 
vented. The invective of Swift appears in this, and some other 
pieces, like the infernal fire of Milton’s rebel angels, which 
* Scorched and blasted and o’erthrew——’ 
and was launched even against the righteous with such impetu- 
ous fury, 
‘ That whom it hit none on their feet might stand, 
Though standing else as rocks—but down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rolled.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, however, that there is 
never the least approach to dignity or nobleness in the style of 
these terrible invectives ; and that they do not even pretend 
to the tone of a high-minded disdain or generous impatience 
of unworthiness. They are honest, coarse, and violent effu- 
sions of furious anger and rancorous hatred; and their effect 
depends upon the force, heartiness, and apparent sincerity with 
which those feelings are expressed. The author’s object is sim- 
ply to vilify his opponent,—by no means to do honour to him- 
self. If he can make his victim writhe, he cares not what may 
be thought of his tormentor; or rather, he is contented, pro- 
vided he can make him sufficiently disgusting, that a good share 
of the filth which he throws should stick to his own fingers ; 
and that he should himself excite some of the loathing of which 
his enemy is the principal object. In the piece now before us, 
many of the personalities are too coarse and filthy to be quoted : 
but the very opening shows the spirit in which it is written. 

* As I stroll the city oft I 

See a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the college, 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge ; 

By the prudent architect, 

Plac’d against the church direct, 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 

‘© Near the church”—you know the rest. 
Tell us what the pile contains ? 

Many a head that holds no brains. 

These demoniacs let me dub 

With the name of Legion Club, 

Such assemblies you might swear. 

Meet when butchers bait a bear: 
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Such a noise and such haranguing, 
When a brother thief is hanging ; 
Such a rout and such a rabble 
Run to hear Jackpudding gabble : 
Such a crowd their ordure throws 
On a far less villain’s nose. 
Could I from the building’s top, 
Hear the rattling thunder drop, 
While the devil upon the roof 
(If the devil be thunder proof) 
Should with poker fiery red 
Crack the stones, and melt the lead; 
Drive them down on every scull, 
When the den of thieves is full ; 
Quite destroy the harpies nest; 
How might then our isle be blest ! 
‘ Let them, when they once get in, 
Sell the nation for a pin ; 
While they sit a picking straws, 
Let them rave at making laws ; 
While they never hold their tongue, 
Let them dabble in their dung ; 
Let them form a grand committee, 
How to plague and starve the city ; 
Let them stare, and storm, and frown 
When they see a clergy gown; 
Let them, ere they crack a louse, 
Call for th’ orders of the House ; 
Let them with their gosling quills, 
Scribble senseless heads of bills ; 
We may, while they strain their throats. 
Wipe our noses with their votes. 
‘ Let Sir Tom, that rampant ass, 
Stuff his guts with flax and grass; 
But before the priest he fleeces, 
Tears the Bible all to pieces : 
At the parsons, ‘Tom, halloo, boy ! 
Worthy offspring of a shoeboy, 
Footman! ‘traitor! vile seducer ! 
Perjur’d rebel! brib’d accuser! 
Lay the paltry privilege aside, 
Sprung from Papists, and a regicide ! 
Fall a working like a mole, 
Raise the dirt about your hole!’ Vol. X. p. 548-50. 
This is strong enough, we suspect, for most readers; but we 
shall venture on a few lines more, to show the tone in which the 
leading characters in the country might be libelled by name and 
surname in those days. 


‘In the porch Briareus stands, 
Shows a bribe in all his hands; 
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Briareus the secretary, 
But we mortals call him Carey. 
When the rogues their country fleece, 
They may hope for pence a-piece. 
Clio, who had been so wise 
To put on a fool’s disguise, 
To bespeak some approbation, 
And be thought a near relation, 
When she saw three hundred brutes 
All involv’d in wild disputes, 
Roaring till their lungs were spent, 
PriviLece or PARLIAMENT, 
Now a new misfortune feels, 
Dreading to be laid by th’ heels,’ &c 
* Keeper, show me where to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks : 
By their lantern jaws and leathern, 
You might swear they both were brethren: 
Dick Fitzbaker, Dick the player! 
Old acquaintance, are you there ? 
Dear companions, hug and kiss, 
Toast Old Glorious in your : 
Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 
Let them starve and stink together ; 
Both are apt to be unruly, 
Lash them daily, lash them duly ; 
Though ’tis hopeless to reclaim them, 
Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them.’ X. 553, 554. 
Such were the libels whicha Tory writer found it safe to pub-- 
lish under a Whig administration in 1736; and we do not find 
that any national disturbance arose from their impunity,— 
—_ the libeller was the most celebrated and by far the most 
popular writer of the age. Nor was it merely the exasperation 
of bad fortune that put that polite party upon the use of this dis- 
courteous style of discussion. In all situations, the Tories have 
been the great libellers—and, as is fitting, the great prosecutors 
of libels ; and even in this early age of their glory, had them- 
selves, when in power, encouraged the same license of defa- 
mation, and in the same hands. It will scarcely be believed, 
that the following character of the Earl of Wharton, then ac- 
tually Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was publicly printed and 
sold, with his Lordship’s name and addition at full length, in 
1710, and was one of the first productions by which the reve- 
rend penman bucklered the cause of the Tory ministry, and re- 
venged himself on 4 parsimonious patron. We cannot afford to 
give it at full length—but this specimen will answer our purpose. 
‘ Thomas, Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the 
force of a wonderful constitution, has some years passed his grand 
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climacteric, without any visible effects of old age, either on his bo- 
dy or bis mind; and in spite of a continual prostitution to those vices 
which usually wear out beth. His behaviour is in all the forms 
of a young man at five-and-twenty. Whether he walks, or whistles, 
or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
a templar of three years standing.—He seems to be but an ill dis- 
sembler, and an ill liar, although they are the two talents he most 
practises, and most values himself upon. The ends he has gained by 
lying, appear to be more owing to the frequency, than the art of 
them: his lies being sometimes detected in an hour, often ina day, 
and always in a week. He tells them freely in mixed companies, 
although he knows half of those that hear him to be his enemies, 
and is sure they will discover them the moment they leave him. 
He swears solemnly he loves, and will serve you; and your back is 
no sooner turned, but he tells those about him, you are a dog and a 
rascal. He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and 
will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the chapel-door. He is a presby- 
terian in politics, and an atheist in religion; but he chooses at 
present to whore with a papist—He has sunk his fortune by endea- 
vouring to ruin one kingdom, and has raised it by going far in the ruin 
of another. 

‘ He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indifference of a stoick ; 
and thinks them well recompensed, by a return of children to support 
his family, without the fatigues of being a father. 

‘He has three predominant passions, which you will seldom find 
united in the same man, as arising from different dispositions of 
mind, and naturally thwarting each other: these are, love of power, 
love of money, and love of pleasure; they ride him sometimes by 
turns, sometimes all together. Since he went into Ireland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with great success ; hav- 
ing gained by his government, of under two years, five and forty 
thousand pounds by the most favourable computation, half in the 
regular way, and half in the prudential. 

* He was never yet known to refuse, or keep a promise, as I remem- 
ber he told a lady, but with an exception to the promise he then made, 

which was to get her a pension); yet he broke even that, and, I con- 

fess, deceived us both. But here I desire to distinguish between a pro- 
mise and a bargain; for he will be sure to keep the latter, when he has 
the fairest offer.’ Vol. IV. p. 149-52. 

We have not left ourselves room now to say much of Swift's 
style, or of the general character of his literary genius :—But 
our opinion may be collected from the remarks we have made 
on particular passages, and from our introductory observations 
on the school or class of authors, with whom he must undoubt- 
edly be rated. On the subjects to which he confines himself, he is 
unquestionably a strong, masculine, and perepicuses writer. He 
is never finical, fantastic, or absurd —takes advantage of no equi- 

vocations in argument—and puts on no tawdriness for ornament. 
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Dealing always with particulars, he is safe from all great and sys- 
tematic mistakes ; and, in fact, reasons mostly in a series of small 
and minute propositions, in the handling of which, dexterity is 
more requisite than genius; and practical good sense, with an ex- 
act knowledge of transactions, of far more importance than pro- 
found and high-reaching judgment. He did not write history or 
philosophy, but party pamphlets and journals ;—not satire, but 
sae lampoons ;—not pleasantries for all mankind, but jokes 
fora particular circle. Even in his pamphlets, the broader 
questions of party are always waved, to make way for discus- 
sions of personal or immediate interest. His object is not to 
show that the Tories have better principles of government than 
the Whigs,—but to prove Lord Oxford an angel, and Lord 
Somers a fiend,—to convict the Duke of Marlborough of ava- 
rice, or Sir Richard Steele of insolvency ;—not to point out 
the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic popula- 
tion, her want of education, or the discouragement of her in- 
dustry; but to raise an outcry against an amendment of the 
copper or the gold coin, or against a parliamentary preposition 
for remitting the tithe of agistment. For those ends, it cannot 
be denied, that he chose his means judiciously, and used them 
with incomparable skill and spirit: But to choose such ends, 
we humbly conceive, was not the part either of a high intellect 
or a high character; and his genius must share in the dispa- 
ragement which ought perhaps to be confined to the impetu- 
osity and vindictiveness of his temper. 

Of his style, it has been usual to speak with great, and, we 
think, exaggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden’s— 
less elegant than Pope’s or Addison’s—less free and noble than 
Lord Bolingbroke’s—and utterly without the glow and lofti- 
ness which belonged to our earlier masters. It is radically a 
low and homely style—without grace, and without affectation ; 
and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and profusion of com- 
mon words and expressions. Other writers, who have used a 

lain and direct style, have been for the most part jejune and 
limited in their diction, and generally give us an impression 
of the poverty as well as the tameness of their language ; but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetical expres- 
sions, or ever employing a word that can be called fine, or 
pedantic, has a prodigious variety of good set phrases always 
at his command, and ‘displays a sort of homely richness, like 
the plenty of an old English dinner, or the wardrobe of a 
wealthy burgess. This taste for the plain and substantial was 
fatal to his poetry, which subsists not on such elements; but 
‘was in the highest degree favourable to the effect of his hu- 
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mour, very much of which depends on the imposing gravity with 
which it is delivered, and on the various turns and heighten- 
ings it may receive from a rapidly shifting and always appro- 

riate expression. Almost all his works, after the Tale of a 
Tab, seem to have been written very fast, and with very little 
minute care of the diction. For his own ease, therefore, it is 
probable they were all pitched on a low key, and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation ; as that 
from which there was little hazard of falling, even in moments of 
negligence, and from which any rise that could be effected must 
always be easy and conspicuous. A man fully possessed of his 
subject, indeed, and confident of his cause, may almost always 
write with vigour and effect, if he can get over the temptation of 
writing finely, and really confine himself to the strong and clear 
exposition of the matter he has to bring forward. Half of the 
affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in authors, 
arises from a want of matter,—and the other half, from a paltry 
ambition of being eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift 
had complete confidence in himself; and had too much real 
business on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue for the fame 
of a fine writer ;—in consequence of which, his writings are 
more admired by the judicious than if he had bestowed all hig 
attention on their style. He was so much a man of business 
indeed, and so much accustomed to consider his writings mere- 
ly as means for the attainment of a practical end—whether 
that end was the strengthening of a party, or the wounding a 
foe—that he not only disdained the reputation of a composer 
of pretty sentences, but seems to have been thoroughly indif- 
ferent to all sorts of literary fame. He enjoyed the notoriety and 
influence which he had procured by his writings ; but it was the 
glory of having cated his point, and not of having written 
well, that he valued. As soon as his publications had served 
their turn, they seem to have been entirely forgotten by their 
author ;—and, desirous as he was of being richer, he appears 
to have thought as little of making money as immortality by 
means of them. He mentions somewhere, that except 300/. 
which he got for Gulliver, he never made a farthing by any of 
his writings. Pope understood his trade better,—and not only 
made knowing bargains for his own works, but occasionally bor- 
rowed his friends’ pieces, and pocketed the price of the whole. 
This was notoriously the casé with three volumes of Miscellanies, 


of which the greater part were from the pen of Swift. 

In humour and in irony, and in the talent of debasing 
and defiling what he hated, we join with all the world in think- 
ing the Dean of St. Patrick’s without a rival. His humour, 
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though sufficiently marked and peculiar, is not to be easily 
defined. The nearest description we can give of it, would 
make it consist in expressing sentiments the most absurd and 
ridiculous—the most shocking and atrocious—or sometimes the 
most energetic and original—in a sort of composed, calm, and 
unconscious way, asif they were plain, undeniable, commonplace 
truths, which no person could dispute, or expect to gain credit 
by announcing—and in maintaining them, always in the gravest 
and most familiar language, with a consistency which somewhat 
palliates their extravagance, and a kind of perverted ingenuity, 
which seems to give - for their sincerity. The secret, in 
short, seems to consist in employing the language of humble 
good sense, and simple undoubting conviction, to express, in their 
honest nakedness, sentiments which it is usually thought neces- 
sary to disguise under a thousand pretences—or truths which 
are usually introduced with a thousand apologies. The basis 
of the art is the personating a character of great simplicity and 
openness, for whom the common moral or artificial distinctions 
of society are supposed to have no existence ; and making use 
of this character as an instrument,to strip vice and folly of their 
disguises, and expose guilt in all its deformity, and truth in all 
its terrors. Independent of the moral or satire, of which they 
may thus be the vehicle, a great part of the entertainment to be 
derived from works of humour, arises from the contrast between 
the grave, unsuspecting indifference of the character personated, 
and the ordinary feelings of the world on the subjects which he 
discusses. ‘This contrast it is easy to heighten, by all sorts of 
imputed absurdities: in which case, the humour degenerates 
into mere farce and buffooncry. Swift has yielded a little to 
this temptaiion in the Tale of a Tub; but scarcely at all in Gul- 
liver, or any of his later writings in the same style. Of his ta- 
lent for reviling, we have already said at least enough, in some 
of the preceding pages. 


Art. Il. Christabel:, Kubla Khan, a Vision. The Pains of 
Sleep. By S. T. Coxeriper, Esq. London. Murray, i816. 


rue advertisement by which this work was announced to the 

public, carried in its front a recommendation from Lord 
Byron,—who, it seems, has somewhere praised Christabel, as 
‘a wild and singularly original and beautiful poem.’ Great as 
the noble bard’s merits undoubtedly are in poetry, some of his 
latest publications dispose us to distrust his authority, where the 
question is what ought to meet the public eye ; and the works 
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before us afford an additional proof, that his judgment on such 
matters is not absolutely to be relied on. Moreover, we area 
little inclined to doubt the value of the praise which one poet 
lends another. It seems now-a-days to be the practice of that 
once irritable race to laud each other without bounds ; and one 
can hardly avoid suspecting, that what is thus lavishly advanced 
may be laid out with a view to being repaid with interest. Mr. 
Coleridge, however, must be jon by his own merits. 

It is remarked, by the writers upon the Bathos, that the true 
profound is surely known by one quality—its being wholly bot- 
tomless ; insomuch, that when you think you have attained its 
utmost depths in the work of some of its great masters, another, 
or peradventure the same, astonishes you, immediately after, by 
a plunge so much more vigorous, as to outde all his former out- 
doings. So it seems to be with the new school, or, as they may 
be termed, the wild or lawless poets. After we had been ad- 
miring their extravagance for many years, and marvelling at the 
ease and rapidity with which one exceeded another in the un- 
meaning or infantine, until not an idea was left in the rhyme— 
or in the insane, until we had reached something that seemed 
the untamed effusion of an author whose thoughts were rather 
more free than his actions—forth steps Mr. Coleridge, like a 
giant refreshed with sleep, and as if to redeem his character 
after so long a silence, (‘his poetic powers having been, he 
says, from 1808 till very lately, in a state of ‘een anima- 
tion,’ p. v.) and breaks out in these precise words— 

* Tis the middle of night by the castle ciock ; 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock ; 
Tu—whit ! Tu—whoo ! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew.’ 
‘ Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, moonshjne or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say she sees my lady’s shroud.’ 

‘Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark.’ p. 3, 4. 

It is probable that Lord Byron may have had this passage 
in his eye, when he called the poem ‘ wild’ and ‘ original ;? but 
how he discovered it to be ‘ beautiful, is not quite so easy for us 
to imagine. 

Much of the art of the wild writers consists in sudden transi- 
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ens eagerly upon some topic, and then flying from 
it immediately. This indeed is known to the medical men, who 
not unfrequently have the care of them, as an oe om 
tom. Accordingly, here we take leave of the Masti itch, 
and lose sight af hes entirely, upon the entrance of another 
personage of a higher degree, 

* The lovely Lady Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well’ — 


And who, it seems, has been rambling about all night, having, 
the night before, had dreams about her lover, which ph 
her moan and leap.’ While kneeling, in the course of her ram- 
bles, at an old ok: she hears a noise on the other side of the 
stump, and going round, finds, to her great surprise, another 
fair damsel in white silk, but with her dress and hair in some 
disorder ; at the mention of whom, the poet takes fright, not, 
as might be imagined, because of her disorder, but on account 
of her beauty and her fair attire— 
‘I guess, twas frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly !’ 
‘Christabel naturally asks who she is, and is answered, at some 
length, that her name is Geraldine; that she was, on the morn- 
ing before, seized by five warriors, who tied her on a white 
horse, and drove her on, they themselves following, also on 
white horses ; and that they had rode all night. Her narrative 
now gets to be a little contradictory, which gives rise to unpleas- 
ant suspicions. She protests vehemently, and with oaths, that 
she has no idea who the men were ; only that one of them, the 
tallest of the five, took her and placed her under the tree, and 
that they all went away, she knew not whither; but how long 
she had remained there she cannot tell— 

* Nor do | know how long it is, 

For I have lain in fits, 1 wis ;’ 
—although she had previously kept a pretty exact account of the 
time. The two ladies then go home together, after this satisfac- 
tory explanation, which appears to have conveyed to the intelli- 
gent mind of Lady C. every requisite information. They arrive 
at the castle, and pass the night in the same bed-room ; not to 
disturb Sir Leoline, who, it seems, was poorly at the time, and, 
of course, must have been called up to speak to the chamber- 
maids, and have the sheets aired, if Lady G. had had a reom to 
herself. They do not get to their bed, however, in the poem, 
quite soeasily as we have carriedthem. They first cross the moat, 
and Lady C. ‘ took the key that fitted well,’ and opened a little 
door, ‘ all in the middle of the gate.’ Lady G. then sinks dowt 
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‘ belike through pain ;’ but it should seem more probably from 
laziness ; for her fair companion having lifted her up, and carri- 
ed her a little way, she then walks on ‘ as she wre not in pain.” 
Then they cross the court—but we must give this in the poet’s 
words, for he seems so pleased with them, that he inserts them 
twice over in the space of ten lines. 
‘ So free from danger, free from fear, 
They crossed the court—right glad they were.’ 

Lady C. is desirous of a little conversation on the way, but 
Lady G. will not indulge her Ladyship, saying, she is too 
tired to speak. We now meet our old friend, the mastiff 
bitch, who is much too important a person to be slightly passed 

* Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch ’ 
Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch: 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch ?” 

Whatever it may be that ails the bitch, the ladies pass for- 
ward, and take off their shoes, and tread softly all the way up 
stairs, as Christabel observes that her father is a bad sleeper. 
At last, however, they do arrive at the bed-room, and comfort 
themselves with a dram of some home-made liquor, which proves 
to be very old; for it was made by Lady C.’s mother ; and when 
her new friend asks if she thinks the old lady will take her part, 
she answers, that this is out of the question, inasmuch as she 
happened to die in childbed of her. The mention of the old la- 
dy, ascecan gives occasion to the following pathetic couplet.— 
Christabel says, 

*O mother dear, that thou wert bere ! 
I would, said Geraldine, she were!’ 

A very mysterious conversation next takes place between La- 
dy Geraldine and the old gentlewoman’s ghost, which proving 
extremely fatiguing to her, she again has recourse to the bottle 
—and with excellent effect, as appears by these lines. 

* Again the wild-flower wine she drank ; 
Her fair large eyes ‘gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty Lady stood upright: 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a Lady of a far countrée.’ 

—From which, we may gather among other points, the exceed- 
ing great beauty of all women who live in a distant place, ne 
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matter where. The effects of the cordial speedily begin to ap- 
pear; as no one, we imagine, will doubt, that to its influence 
must be ascribed the following speech— 
* And thus the lofty lady spake— 

All they, who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you, boly Christabel ! 

And you love them—and for their sake 

And for the good which me befel, 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well.’ 

Before going to bed, Lady G. kneels to pray, and desires 
her friend to undress, and lie down; which she does ‘in her 
loveliness ;? but being curious, she Jeans ‘on her elbow,’ and 
looks towards the fair devotee,—where she sees something which 
the poet does not think fit to tell us very explicitly. 

* Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt toher feet, and full in view, 
Behold! her bosom and half her side 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

And she is to sleep by Christabel.’ 

She soon rises, however, from her knees; and as it was not 
a double-bedded room, she turns in to Lady Christabel, taking 
only ‘ two paces and astride.’ She then clasps her tight in her 
arms, and mutters a very dark spell, which we apprehend the 
poet manufactured by shaking words together at random; for it 
is impossible to fancy that he can annex any meaning whatever 
to it. This is the end of it. 

* But vainly thou warrest, 
For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 

Thou heard’st a low moaning, 
And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair ; 
And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air.’ 

The consequence of this incantation is, that Lady Christabel 
has a strange dream—and when she awakes, her first exclama- 
tion is, ‘Sure I have sinn’d’—‘ Now heaven be praised if all 
be well!’ Being still perplexed with the remembrance of her 
* too lively’ dream—she then dresses herself, and modestly prays 
to be forgiven ‘for her sins unknown.’ The two companions 
now go to the Baron’s parlour, and Geraldine tells her story to 
him. This, however, the poet judiciously leaves out, and only 
signifies that the Baron recognized in her the daughter of his 
old friend Sir Roland, with whom he had a deadly quarrel. 
Now, however, he despatches his tame poet, or laureate, called 
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Bard Bracy, to invite him and his family over, promising. to 
forgive every thing, and even make an apology for what had 
passed. To understand what follows, we own, surpasses our 
comprehension. Mr. Bracy, the poet, recounts a strange dream 
he has just had, of a dove being almost strangled by a snake ; 
whereupon the Lady Geraldine falls a hissing, and her eyes grow 
small, like a serpent’s,—or at least so they seem to her friend ; 
who begs her father to ‘ send away that woman.’ Upon this 
the Baron falls into a passion, as if he had discovered that his 
daughter had been seduced ; at least we can understand him in 
no other sense, though no hint of such a kind is given; but, on 
the contrary, she is painted to the last moment as full of inno- 
cence and purity.—Nevertheless, - 
* His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quiver’d, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour’d thus in his old age ; 

Dishonour’d by his only child ; 

Aud all his hospitality 

To th’ insulted daughter of his friend 

By more than woman’s jealousy, 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end—’ 


Nothing further is said to explain the mystery ; but there fol- 
lows incontinently, what is termed ‘ T'he conclusion of Part the 
Second.’ And as we are pretty confident that Mr. Coleridge 
holds this passage in the highest estimation; that he prizes it- 
more than any other part of ‘ that wild, and singularly original 
and beautiful poem, Christabel,’ excepting always the two pas- 
sages touching the ‘ toothless mastiff Bitch;? we shall extract 
it for the amazement of our readers—premising our own frank 
avowal that we are wholly unable to divine the meaning of any 
portion of it. 


‘ A little child, a limber elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds and never seeks ; 
Makes such a vision to the sight 
As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 
And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 
Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 
To mutter and mock a broken charm, 
To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps ’tis tender too, and pretty. 
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At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 
And what if in a world of sin 
(O sorrow and shame should this be true!) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 
So talks as it ’s most used to do.’ 
Here endeth the Second Part, and, in truth, the ‘ singular’ 
oem itself ; for the author has not yet written, or, as he phrases 
it, ‘embodied in verse,’ the ‘ three parts yet to come ;’—though 
he trusts he shall be able to do so ‘ in the course of the present 
ear.’ 
_ One word as to the metre of Christabel, or, as Mr. Coleridge 
terms it, ‘ the Christabel’—happily enough; for indeed we 
doubt if the peculiar force of the definite article was ever more 
strongly exemplified. He says, that though the reader may 
fancy there prevails a great irregularity in the metre, some lines 
being of four, others of twelve syllables, yet in reality it is quite 
meen eg only that it is ‘ founded on a new principle, namely, 
that of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.’ 
We say nothing of the monstrous assurance of any man coming 
forward coolly at this time of day, and telling the readers of Eng- 
lish poetry, whose ear has been tuned to the lays of Spenser, Mil. 


ton, Dryden, and vane that he makes his metre ‘ ona new prin- 


ciple !’ but we utterly deny the truth of the assertion, and defy 
him to show us any principle upon which his lines can be con- 
ceived to tally. We give two or three specimens, to confound 
at once this miserable piece of coxcombry and shuffling. Let 
our ‘ wild, and slaauadl original and beautiful’ author show 
us how these lines agree either in number of accents or of feet. 

* Ah wel-a day !— 

* For this is alone in— 

* And didst bring ber home with thee in love and in charity'"— 

‘I pray you drink this cordial wine’— 

* Sir Leoline’— 

* And found a bright lady surpassingly fair’— 

* Tu—whit! l'u—Whoo !’ 

Kubla Khan is given to the public, it seems, ‘ at the request 
of a poet of great and deserved celebrity ;;—but whether Lord 
Byron, the praiser of * the Christabel, or the Laureate, the 
praiser of Princes, we are not informed. As far as Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ own opinions are concerned,’ it is published, ‘ not 
upon the ground of any poetic merits,’ but * as a rsycHoLoai- 
cat curiosity!’ In these opinions of the candid author, we 
entirely concur; but for this reason we hardly think it was ne- 
cessary to give the minute detail which the Preface contains, of 
the circumstances attending its composition, Had the question 
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regarded ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or ‘ Dryden’s Ode,’ we'could not have 
hada more particular account of the circumstances in which it 
was composed. It was in the year 1797, and in the summer sea- 
son. Mr. Coleridge was in bad health ;—the particular disease is 
not given ; but the careful reader will form his own conjectures. 
He had retired very prudently to a lonely farm-house; and who- 
ever would see the place which gave birth to the ‘ psychological 
curiosity’, may find his way thither without a guide ; for it is situ- 
ated on the confines of Somerset and Devonshire, and on the 
Exmoor part of the boundary ; and it is, moreover, between Por- 
lock and Linton. In that farm-house, he had a slight indisposi- 
tion, and had taken an anodyne, which threw him into a deep 
sleep in his chair, (whether after dinner or net he omits to ~~ 
‘at the moment that he was reading a sentence in Purchas’s Pi 
grims,’ relative toa palace of Kubla Khan. The effects of the 
anodyne, and the sentence together, were prodigious: They 
ya the ‘curiosity’ now before us; for, during his three- 
ours sleep, Mr. Coleridge ‘ has the most vivid confidence that 
he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred 
lines.” On awaking, he ‘ instantly and eagerly’ wrote down the 
verses here published ; when he was (he says, ieee) 
called out by a ‘ person on business from Porlock, and detain 
by him above an hour ;’ and when he returned, the vision was 
gone. The lines here given smell strongly, it must be owned, 
of the anodyne; and, but that an under dose of a sedative pro- 
duces contrary effects, we should inevitably have been lulled 
by them into forgetfulness of all things. Perhaps a dozen more 
such lines as the following woukl reduce the most irritable of 
oritics to a state of inaction. 
* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her sympbony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round bim thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread : 
For he on honey-dew hath fed,’ &c. &e. 
VOL. XXVII. NO. 53. RK 
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There is a good deal more altogether as exquisite—and in 
particular a fine description of a wood, ‘ancient as the hills 
.and ‘folding sunny spots of greenery!’ But we suppose this 
specimen will be sufficient. 

Persons in this poet’s unhappy cendition, generally feel the 
want of sleep as the worst of their evils; but there are instan- 
ves, too, in the history of the disease, of sleep being attended 
with new agony, as if the waking thoughts, how wild and turbu- 
lent soever, had still been under some slight restraint, which 
sleep instantly removed. Mr. Coleridge appears to have ex- 
perienced this symptom, if we may Taie from the title of his 
third poem, ‘ The Pains of Sleep ;? and, in truth, from its com- 
position—which is mere raving, without any thing more affect- 
ing than a number of incoherent words, expressive of extrava~ 
gance and incongruity—We need give no specimen of it. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this publication as one of the 
most notable pieces of impertinence of which the press has late- 
ly been guilty ; and one of the boldest experiments that has yet 
been made on the patience or understanding of the public. It 
is impossible, however, to dismiss it, without a remark or two. 
The other productions of the Lake School have generally exhi- 
bited talents thrown away upon subjects so mean, that no power 
of genius could ennoble them; or perverted and rendered use- 
less by a false theory of poetical composition. But even in the 
worst of them, if we except the White Doe of Mr. Wordsworth 
and some of the laureate odes, there were always some gleams 
of feeling or of fancy. But the thing now before us, is utterly 
destitute of value." It exhibits from beginning to end not a ray 
of genius; and we defy any man to point out a passage of peo- 
etical merit in any of the three pieces which it contains, except, 
perhaps, the following lines in p. 32, and even these are not 
very brilliant; nor is the leading thought original— 

* Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain; 
And to be wreth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 

With this one exception, there is literally not one couplet in 
the publication before us which would be reckoned poetry, or 
even sense, were it found in the corner of a newspaper or upon 
the window of an inn. Must we then be doomed to hear such 
a mixture of raving and driv’ling, extolled as the work of a 
‘wild and original’ genius, simply because Mr. Coleridge has 
now and then written fine verses, and a brother poet chooses, in 
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his milder mood, to laud him from courtesy or from interest? 
And are such panegyrics to be echoed by the mean tools of a 
political faction, because they relate to one whose daily prose is 
understood to be dedicated to the support of all that courtiers 
think should be supported? If it be true that the author has this 
earned the patronage of those liberal dispensers of bounty, we 
can have no objection that they should give him proper proofs 
of their gratitude ; but we cannot help ne for his sake, as 
well as our own, that -they would pay in solid pudding instead 
of empty praise; and adhere, at least in this instance, to the 
good old system of rewarding their champions with places and 
pensions, instead of puffing their bad poetry, and endcavourin 
to cram their nonsense down the throats of all the loyal and well 
affected. 


Art. Ill. Der Kreig der Tyoler Landleute im Jahre 1809. 
Von J. L. S. Barraotpy. Berlin, 1814. 


puis work contains the only connected aad anthentic narra- 
tive which has yet been — of the stand made by 
the Tyrolese against the Gallo- 


avarian armies in the year 1809. 
Their patriotism attracted a short and transient notice: But the 
Tyrolese war was an episode in the great tragical drama, which 
had little influence on the important scenes that succeeded ;— 
Empires rose and fell—crowns and sceptres were lost and won 
by kings and keisars—and the fate of the hunters and herds- 
men, who had perished in the defence of their secluded valleys, 
was soon forgotten. 

We think that war never wears a more unpleasing aspect, 
than when, according to the accustomed phraseology, it is consi- 
dered on a grand scale, and in what is called a scientific point 
of view. So many details are given of long-planned operations, 
foredooming to spoil and havoc all that the industry of man 
has won from the bounty of nature :;—then we are taught to 
join in lauding the sagacity of the commander, who, by sa- 
crificing a few hecatombs of his followers, ensured the victo- 
ries of the remainder: And after summing up, in round num- 
bers, the total amount of killed, wounded, and missing, the 
balance is struck, and carried to the profit and loss account of 
the ledger of the royal merchant on whose behalf the specu- 
lation is carried on, to be duly estimated at the next partition. 

Man is so naturally a fighting animal, that even the best of us 
hardly feel a sufficient dislike to the art of destruction, except 
when it is invested with this air of cold-blooded calculation. 


E°2 
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When war is conducted with forethought, we are forced to 
dwell on its abundant wretchedness. The end becomes con- 
trasted with the means. There appears to be such utter indif- 
ference to the sufferings of our fellow creatures, in calmly send- 
ing forth the mandates of destruction, such guilt in wilfully af- 
flicting them with an endless train of physical and moral evil, 
that it becomes no longer possible to deny the dreadful price 
which is paid for military glory. 

The more, however, that the share which the politician has 
in the pastime of princes, can be prevented from becoming con- 
spicuous, the more difficult does it become to resist the influence 
of those feelings which an ingenious casuist can represent, 
either as the ornaments or as the deformities of the human 
heart, and which seduce the spectator to take an interest in the 
game. Letus once be placed in the midst of the glittering tu- 
mult of the camp, and many of the doctrines which led us to 
condemn the ambition of the cabinet, will be unheeded and 
forgotten. 

hatever interest may be taken in the achievements of an 
army, it is far inferior to the appeal which is made to our pas- 
sions by the union of personal prowess and mental energy. By 
all regular systems of military tactics, the exercise, at least, of 
these qualities must generally be separated. So much is said 


about echelons and Seo, and columns, and hollow 


squares, that we seem to be contemplating mere masses of inert 
matter, driven about by some extraneous cause, and whose im- 
pulse and effect can be best calculated according to the laws 
of dynamics. The military Behemoth covers a thousand hills ; 
but as in the frontispiece to Hobbes, the monster is an ag- 
gragate of unities—and those which compose the members 
have nothing in common with the head which thinks for them. 
It is true that the commander would ill deserve his rank, were 
he to exhibit the rash impetuosity of a Guerilla chief. But, of 
the two, the partisan who both plans the combat, and mingles 
in the fray, will always excite the livelier sympathy. The sem- 
blance of volition is too much obscured in rank and file. ‘Fhe 
gallantry of each individual arm is lost in the compacted 
charge; and, although it may very possibly be a mere ilu- 
sion, we are prone to fancy there is more motive in irregular 
levies. From causes which are somewhat analogous, saors 
have more of the rough enterprise of ancient chivalry than sol- 
diers. The admiral of the fleet shares al the common danger 
of his men; and they have greater scope for individual exertion 
and sagacity. The cutting of a vessel out of a hostile harbour, 
rivets our attention more than the rout of a detachment; and 
the chase of a frigate gives rise to greater anxiety than the flight 
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of a discomfited army. We doze in listless languor, when the 
veteran fights his battles over again: But the relation of the 
eruise may continue till midnight, and not a yawn shall confess 
the influence of the witching oer, To these sources we may 
also trace the romantic charm of the history of rude ages and 
nations ; and, without detracting from the merits of the cam- 
paign, we, for our parts, have always dwelt more willingly on 
the vicissitudes of the Border foray. 

In the present instance, the éoithict assumed many of the fea- 
tures which are nearly banished from the warfare of the modern 
world, and which are only to be found in thechronicles of the days 
of the lance and shield. From beginning to end, it was wholly a 
war of the commons—for the nobility, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, remained inert and idle—conducted with all the energy, 
and at the same time with all the unthinking rashness of men 
inured to hardships, but not to discipline—in defence of opi- 
nions, which it was the duty of their ruler to have treated with 
forbearance—and of rights which he had solemnly bound him- 
self to maintain, 

These rights and liberties of the Tyrolese, and indeed their 
constitution itself, had been secured to them by the concessions 


with which Frederick, surnamed Empty Pocket, rewarded their 
fidelity in the hour of distress and danger. The Tyrol conti- 
nued a favoured country—it furnished a never-failing supply of 
hardy soldiers. Fortunate in its pares it afforded no temp- 


tation to the financier ;—and, until the latest period, the House 
of Austria had allowed the Tyrolese to continue nearly in the 
full possession of their ancient immunities ; whilst the inha- 
bitants of every other part of the hereditary dominions had 
seen the last faint traces of liberty vanish under the sway of 
the mild and polished Joseph, the Imperial philosopher. The 
leading outlines of the balanced system of polity of the Teu- 
tonic nations, are always uniform. When the States of the 
Tyrol are mentioned, it may be immediately inferred, that no 
taxes could be raised without their concurrence: But it be- 
comes necessary to add, that, bya happy peculiarity, villanage 
and servitude were unknown. The land was tilled by a free pea- 
santry, whose representatives formed one of the branches of the 
legislature. The local magistracy of the country districts, al- 
though the privilege had been narrowed by Joseph’s regulations, 
was mostly nominated by the popular voice ; and the doctrine, 
that all ranks are scant before the law, was fully recognized 
both in theory and practice. The Tyrolese had not been 
visited by the mischievous policy which rendered their fellow 
Subjects the sluggish and torpid spectators of the misfortunes of 
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the government; and ‘consequently, the princely earldom’ of 
the Tyrol was almost the only corner of the dominiuns of the 
Emperor of Austria in which the people were really attached to 
the dynasty of Hapsburgh. Both in physical and moral strength, 
it was the most important of the bulwarks of his empire; and 
we may well believe, that it was with reluctance that he obeyed 
the mandate which compelled him to cede it, as part of the tri- 
bute by which he purchased the transitory respite afforded by 
the-peace of Presburg, to Napoleon’s Bavarian ally—who, un- 
der the auspices of-the august Protector of the coniederation of 
the Rhine, had just exchanged the cap of maintenance and fur- 
red mantle of a German elector, for the prouder ensigns of the 
royal dignity. The States assembled whilstthe negotiations were 
pending, and endeavoured, by their romonstrances, to avert this 
transfer of their country. But the Emperor Francis could only 
reply to their address, that although it had not been in his power 
to prevent this painful visitation, he had, nevertheless, used all 
his influence to secure the integrity of the Tyrolese territory, and 
the preservation of its constitution: And he referred them to the 
eighth article of the treaty, by which the King of Bavaria ‘ en- 
gaged to maintain them in the full possession of all their rights 
and immunities.’ 

By the constitution of the Tyrol, the sovereign did not ac- 
= a right to the allegiance of the people, until the oath of 
ealty had been taken in the name of the community by the four 


Estates ;—the representatives of the diocesan and collegiate 
churches—the heads of the regular clergy—the barons and 
knights—and the burgesses and yeomanry, convened in full and 
solemn assembly at innspruck. But the warertee geceeanr 


neglected to observe this impressive ceremony, and possession 
was taken of the country in the name of the new sovereign, by 
means of a setof French commissioners. In the month of January 
1806, however, the Estates met, and for the last time; and, in 
their memorial, the King was respectfully requested to give audi- 
ence to a deputation from their body, nan according to their 
constitutional forms, and which was instructed to lay before him 
their advice and wishes respecting the most eligible methods of al- 
leviating the distresses of the country. The Rin answered this 
address, by assuring them, that he relied on the promises of fi- 
delity and attachment which they had now given; ‘and in re- 
‘turn,’ he proceeds, ‘they may rest confident, that he will not 
* only protect them to the utmost of our power in the possession 
‘ of their constitution, and of their well-earned rights and fran- 


* « Gefurstete graffschaft.’ 
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‘ chises, but that we will always exert ourselves to promote their 
*‘ gencral welfare and happiness.” 

The Monarch, or his ministers, found, ere long, that the ful- 
filment of these most gracious promises could be conveniently 
dispensed with. The constitution of the Tyrol was abolish- 
ed by a royal ordonnance. The country was deprived of 
its very name, by its subdivision into the circles of the Inn, the 
Eisach, and the Etsch, under which denominations it was in- 
corporated in the Bavarian monarchy, which was then newly re- 
modelled into a dwarfish resemblance of its great foster-mother, 
the French empire. And as Bavaria was ambitious to figure 
as a great military power, notwithstanding the impoverished 
state of her finances, one of the first fruits of the union was the 
arbitrary imposition of eight new and oppressive taxes, which 
were levied with the greatest rigour. 

The judicious indulgence extended by the old masters of the 
world to the religion and habits of the conquered nations, en- 
sured the health and vigour of the Roman empire. Apis fat- 
tened at his sacred crib in peace and quietness. The priests of 
the Great Mother were left in full enjoyment of their property 
and their penances: and the tribunal was filled by the Archon, 
although a foreign power had placed him there. The French, 
on the contrary, stung and teased their vassals into resistance, 
by childishly attempting to do the work of ages in a moment, 
and to transmute the whole heterogeneous mass of continental 
population into Frenchmen. From North to South, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, all national character was to be 
crushed out, all national distinctions were to be effaced. Nei- 
ther those institutions, founded in the eternal bases of justice 
and morality, and therefore appreciated with reason,—nor those 
upon which the ties of long continued usage bestows a greater 
though imaginary value,—nor those tastes and opinions by which 
each nation asserts its individuality, were to be suffered to exist. 
All was to assume a uniform colouring. The Parisian was to 
find the image of his gay and proud metropolis reflected from 
the waters of the Elbe and the Tagus. Alcaides and Burgo- 
masters were kicked out to make room for mayors and mu- 
nicipalities. The fame of Emanuel Kant, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, were equally to sink in ae night; and the 
professors of Gottingen, or the licentiates of Alcala were bound 
to replenish their emptied heads out of the ampler stores of 
the Encyclopedia. Schiller and Calderon and ‘Alfieri were 
trundled off the boards, by the ‘ Artistes’ of the grand opera. 
And, unlike Frederick the Great, who wrote to his loving 
subjects at Neufchatel. that he had not the slightest objection 
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to their being eternally damned, since they found it agree- 
able, neither heaven nor hell were to be opened, unless the 
‘ ministre du culte publique’ had regularly signed the passport. 
The Bavarians fully imitated the busy meddling arrogance of 
their French allies. Instead of attempting to conciliate their 
new subjects, they took every opportunity of reminding them 
that they had passed under a foreign yoke. A new system of 
jurisprudence was introduced. The convents were suppressed, 
and their inmates turned adrift. The churches were profaned 
or demolished ; the statues and holy vessels wantonly destroyed 
or melted down; and the clergy in general subjected to every 
species of indignity and vexation. According to the popular 
notion, the right of sovereignty of the Tyrol was attached 
to the possession of the ancient castle, the seat of the old race of 
princes. For the paltry value of the materials, this venerable edi- 
fice was actually sold by public auction, and rased to the ground. 
On feasts and holidays, the dramatized legends of the popular 
saints, used to form the principal recreation of the simple pea- 
santry ; but, under the pretence of promoting the mental culti- 
vation of the people, the representation of these mysteries was 
strictly prohibited. And the same reason was assigned for com- 
pelling the peasantry to forego their accustomed pilgrimages to 
miraculous chapels and health-bestowing wells—where some ca- 
nonized inhabitant of the blissful regions often usurped the ho- 
nours which were more justly due to air and exercise, Glauber’s 
salts, and carbonic acid. 

This vexatious and unprofitable interference of theBa varian 
government, was even more grievous to the Tyrolese than the 
pecuniary and military burdens to which they were now sub- 
jected. Their discontent became manifest; and when the war 
of 1809 was on the point of breaking out, the Austrian go- 
vernment judged that a useful diversion might be effected, by 
stimulating its former subjects to throw off the yoke of their 
new masters. Confidential emissaries were set to work in the 
country itself. And deputations were despatched to Vienna, 
who returned with instructions to exhort the Tyrolese to take 
arms as soon as the Bavarians attempted either to enforce the 
military conscription, or to demolish the bridges, or to adopt any 
other measures, with a view to the ulterior Bfnice of the coun- 
try, in the event of its being the seat of war. 

Early in the month of February, a secret conference took 
place between the principal ef these deputies, one Andrew 
Hofer, an innkeeper at Passeyr, and Joseph Speckbacher, a 
substantial yeoman, possessed of a good farm in the village of 
Gradenwald. In the preceding century, Speckbacher’s grand- 
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father had distinguished himself against the Bavarians under 
Maximilian Emanuel. ‘ And when I was a child,’ says Speck- 
bacher, in a narrative from which Bartholdy has givena few 
extracts, I often listened to him, as he told us the history of 
these times, and I longed to have an opportunity of fighting 
against them as he had done.’ During his youthful years, he 
associated himself to a band of hunters, who set the forest 
laws at defiance, and in whose company he ranged the Upper 
and Lower Inndale, the Oetzdale, and the adjoining parts of 
Bavaria. By this wandering mode of life, he proceeds—* | be- 
came acquainted with every nook, and every glen, and every 
pass ; and this intimate knowledge of the face of the country 
was of the greatest assistance to me in meeting the enemy. 

Hofer and Speckbacher had become acquainted three or four 
years before, at the great cattle fair at Stertzing ; since which, 
they had had frequent opportunities of learning each other’s po- 
litical sentiments. And Hofer, who had returned with an Aus- 
trian commission, by which he was appointed chief commandant 
of the district of Passeyr, found no difficulty in persuading his 
friend to take an active part in the meditated rising of the peo- 
ple, especially as it was promised that they should receive the 
most prompt and efficacious assistance from the Emperor of 
Austria. 


The first blow was struck on the 10th of April, when the 
Bavarians, who were —e the bridge of St. Lawrence, 


in order to hinder the expected advance of the Austrian troops, 
were attacked by the peasantry of the Pusterdale, who compel- 
led them todesist and to retreat. The rising in all parts of the 
country was almost simultaneous ; and without entering into de- 
tails, which would be unintelligible without a constant refer- 
ence to the map, it will be sufficient to observe, that on the fol- 
lowing days, a body of upwards of twenty thousand armed 
oo had assembled round lnnspruck, then occupied by a 

avarian garrison, which surrendered itself after sustaining se- 
veral desultory and impetuous attacks. The peasants entered 
the city in triumph, preceded by rustic music; and their cour- 
age was heightened to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm, by the 
ambiguous expressions which fell from a Bavarian officer ex- 
piring under the anguish of his wounds, and from which they 
inferred that they were led on to victory by some patron saint 
or tutelary snes, unseen by them, but who was visible enough 
to their appalled enemies. Equally characteristic were the de- 
monstrations of joy, which accompanied the entrance of the: 
promised succour of Austrian troops. The peasants placed an 
enormous black eagle of carved work in front of- one of the 
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rincipal buildings of the town. To this symbol, they paid a 
Kind of religious honour. Tapers were lighted, and kept burn- 
ing before it. Those who passed nh were compelled to take off 
their hats; if any symptoms of reluctance appeared, they had 
reason to repent their hesitation. And the ireperial bird was 
congratulated by the boors in their provincial dialect, on the 
renewal of his plumage. Their next employment was to de- 
molish the Bavarian coat of arms placed over the castle gate ; 
as it happened to be out of their reach, they fired at it with ball 
cartridge ; and when the crown was struck off the lion’s head, 
a reward was given to the successful marksman. Such popu- 
lar feelings with respect to national bearings and devices 
should not be overlooked, Let us recollect what took place in 
this part of the world, when the lion and the unicorn happily 
gave over fighting for the crown, under the peaceful reign of the 
Sovereign whom the poetry of the Professor of Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, honest Alexander Gordon, designates as the 

‘ Wise, matchles monarch whome the world admires, 
And God above hes beatified and blest’— 
Many were the days which were consumed in grave and anxi- 
ous negotiations respecting the rights of precedence, to which 
the unicorn and the lions rampant, passant, and regardant, were 


respectively entitled. And although we do not lay quite as much 

stress as our Scottish commissioners did on the importance of a 

station in the dexter quarter, yet we should not have felt per- 

fectly satisfied, if they had ae allowed the royal beast of 
e 


King Fergus, and the Tressure Fleury of Charlemaine, to be 
debased beneath the ducal cubs and lioncels of England—or 
if they had assented to any other arrangement, except the com- 
promise which so ingeniously sustained the dignity of the ar- 
mouries of the two kingdoms. 

Various expedients had been resorted to, in order to apprize 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Inn, that it was time to begin 
the conflict ; such as floating a plank, with a little pennon affixed 
to it, down the stream. Speckbacher commanded the peasants 
in the Lower-Inndale, where his views were principally directed 
to the capture of Hall, the chief town of the district: But 
before he ventured on this enterprise, he was desirous to ascer- 
tain the resources of the garrison. This he accomplished by 
entering the fortress in disguise ; and, counterfeiting drunken- 
ness, he reeled up to the temporary timber buildings, in which 
the military stores were enclosed. The sentinels drove him 
back with abuse, but not until he had gained sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy himself. The Bavarians having attempted to 
levy contributions in a neighbouring village, the peasants with- 
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stood them; and Speckbacher having rapidly drawn together 
a considerable force, he made an attack in the middle of the 
night on a monastery, which had been fortified by the Bavari- 
ans. As the flashes of the musketry discovered the positions 
of the Tyrolese, he ordered them to cease firing. A large tree 
was then felled by his direction, and forty-six of his strongest 
followers, using it as a battering ram, impelled it against the 
massy door of the convent, which soon yielded to the blows, 
In consequence of his intimations, the armed peasantry had as- 
sembled at Absam, where there was a favourite image of the 
Holy Virgin, which had already done good service to the State, 
by patting a stop to the distemper wr the horned cattle, 
ak also by defeating the French in the former war. To this 
place of rendezvous Speckbacher hurried on, immediately after 
the convent had been stormed ; and the Tyrolese remained sta- 
tioned there during the remainder of the night. The women 
and children who were left alone in the villages had fired the 
beacons on the left bank of the Inn, and by midnight all the 
heights were in a blaze.. This stratagem had the desired effect ; 
and the garrison of Hall imagined that if ne peevente were bold 
enough to insult the town, the attack would be made in that 
direction. But before daybreak, Speckbacher and his men ad- 
vanced silently towards the opposite side of the walls. When the 
bell rang for matins, the drawbridge was let down, and the gate 
opened. The ambushed Tyrolese rushed in upon the guard, 
mastered it, and got possession of the town, in which they only 
lost two of their Sealers The Bavarian prisoners, amounting 
to about 400, were sent off under an escort, consisting chiefly 
of women, As they fancied that they were placed under this 
guard of Amazons in order to shame them, t y were exceed- 
ingly enraged at the supposed affront; but this was by no 
means the intention of the Tyrolese, who had sent their wives 
and daughters to take care of the prisoners, merely because 
the entire male population was drawn off to Innspruck. And 
this service was often assigned to the women in the course of 
the war. 

The Tyrol being cleared of the enemy, the Austrian govern- 
ment deputed Baron von Hormayer to act as the intendant ge- 
neral of the province. The military were under the command 
of the Marquis of Chasteller: neither of these stately person- 
ages distinguished themselves by any degree of talent. The 
Marquis, who was afterwards suspected, perhaps unjustly, of 
treachery, attempted to effect what his general orders termed a 
regular organization of the armed peasantry, but which could 
dever be carried into execution, The Archduke John issued a 
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proclamation for a meeting of the States, to be held at Brixen, 
of which Ignatius, Count of Tannenburgh, a blind old man, 
and who was almost the only nobleman who took a part in the 
good cause, was appointed president. And the Emperor ad- 
dressed a rescript to ‘ his trusty and right well beloved Tyro- 
lese,’ thanking them for their exertions, and holding forth the 
expectation of a permanent reunion to his crown. 

A reverse of fortune was at hand. The battle of Ratisbon 
opened the gates of Saltzburgh to the Marshal the Duke of 
Dantzick, at the head of the French and Bavarians. The Ty- 
rol immediately became the object of their attacks ; and a body of 
the enemy’s troops forced the passes on the side of Saltzburgh, 
after some hours hard fighting. It is thought that the defence 
would have been more effectual, had it not unfortunately taken 
ee on Holy Thursday, when too many of the Tyrolese had 
eft their posts in order to hear mass ; so that the Spanish ve 
verb does not always hold good. The Marquis of Chasteller, 
ignorant both of the numbers and the positions of the enemy, 
endeavoured to defend himself behind a rivulet called the Worgl, 
where, on the 13th of May, he was shamefully defeated; and in 
his flight through the town of Hall, he was stopped and ill 
treated by the infuriated populace. Chasteller then endeavour- 


ed to negotiate with the Bavarians, and to obtain a ne 


of arms; but the Bavarian commander, General (now Prince) 
Wrede, refused to treat, and produced the field order of the 
3d of May, declaring, that ‘ by order of his Majesty the Em- 
peror Napoleon, one Chasteller, calling himself an Austrian 
Colonel, is to be brought before a military commission as soon 
as he is taken, and shot within four-and-twenty hours as a chef 
de brigands.’ The Marquis was sadly disconcerted by this threat; 
and he determined to make the best of his way out of the Tyrol 
without loss of time. The measure was opposed by Hofer 
and the Tyrolese chiefs: Chasteller made a show of yielding 
to their wishes, and got rid of the former by despatching him 
to Stertzing, with orders to raise the peasantry; and, as soon 
as he was relieved from Hofer’s presence, he rane with 
all possible expedition, having issued orders to the other Aus- 
trian detachments to follow his example. When this news 
reached Hofer, who had raised a body of 6000 men, he be- 
came completely unmanned by vexation, and threw himself 
crying upon his bed. Eisenstekker, his adjutant, who was ori- 
ginally an innkeeper at Botzen, was fortunately more composed, 
and managed so as to induce an Austrian corps under General 
Buol, to Eaobey Chasteller’s instructions, and to continue in 
the country. 
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Innspruck was entered by General Wrede and the Duke of 
Dantzic on the 19th May. The old Count Tannenburgh was 
deported to Munich, where he justified his conduct before the 
King with great warmth and freedom. We regret to add, that 
the conquerors treated the ee with the greatest inhumanity. 
The peasants, armed or unarmed, were murdered without re- 
morse ; neither age nor sex were spared; and death was in- 
flicted with every refinement of cruelty. 

Speckbacher had retreated to his valley, where the peasantry 
promised to renew the war, provided Hofer, and the Austrians 
who remained with him, could be brought to support them. 
The tract which separated the two chiefs was in the possession 
of the enemy ; but an immediate interview was of the utmost 
importance ; and Speckbacher set off without hesitation on this 
perilous expedition, on the evening of Whit-Monday, accom- 
panied by George Zoppel and Simon Lechner, who should not 
remain unrecorded in the roll of fame. In the night they en- 
countered a body of an hundred Bavarian dragoons. Speck- 
bacher and his two companions concealed themselves, fired on the 
enemy from their ambush, ran up the rocks, and loaded and gave 
fireagain. And the Bavarians, who imagined they were attacked 
by a numerous body of sharp-shooters, fled in confusion. Hofer 
pledged himself to co-operate. Speckbacher, on his return, was 
desirous to convey the welcome intelligence to the inhabitants 
of the opposite banks of the river. But the bridge of Hall, 
and all the points of transit, were vigilantly guarded by the Ba- 
varians, who stopped and searched every person who crossed ; 
so that, as he wished to make the communication in writing, he 
found great difficulty in devising a plan for transmitting his des- 
patehes. 

In this perplexity, he was relieved by the inventive genius of 
his trusty companion George Zoppel, and his servant maid, 
The girl first crossed the bridge ; and as nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, she was allowed to pass. Then George 
Zoppel presented himself, and after him came Speckbacher’s 
great poodel dog, in whose woolly tail the despatches were con- 
cealed; and whilst the sentinels were busily employed in search- 
ing Zoppel’s pockets, the dog, obedient to the call of the ser- 
vant maid, brushed past the soldiers, and ran up to her. 

At the foot of the mountain Isel, there is a celebrated abbey, 
the abbey of Wilten, formerly belonging to the order of St. 
Bennet, but now to the Premonstratenses, who were settled 
there in the year 1136, by Bishop Regenbert. Amongst the 
holy treasures of which the abbey can boast, the one which 
principally attracts the devotion of the faithful, is a most vene- 
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rable image of our Lady. According to the legend, it was 
brought into the country by the Christians who served in the 
tenth thundering legion: and to her protection is ascribed the 
victory which was gained by that legion in the year 137, when 
serving under Marcus Aurelius against the Marcomanni and 
the Quadi. Few can be so sceptical as to venture to doubt the 
truth of the story, since it is confirmed by the verses which, 
from time immemorial, have been engraved under the statue of 
the giant Heymon, who was almost a saint himself, and whose 
‘counterfeyt? is to be seen as large as life in the same abbey. 
Prophecies often work their own accomplishment. An old 
tradition was afloat amongst the people, that the neighbour- 
hood of Isel and Wilten was one day or another to bring good 
fortune to the Tyrol; and, whether by chance or design, the 
united forces of the Tyrolese, the greater part of which consist- 
ed of the inhabitants of the southern and eastern valleys, whom 
Hofer had collected under his standard, were here opposed to 
the Bavarians. A general but indecisive action took place on 
the 25th February ; the engagement was renewed on the 29th, 
and it ended in the total defeat of the Bavarians. In this bat- 
tle Speckbacher’s courage and inventive genius were pre-emi- 
nent. In order to deter the Bavarians from attacking a weak 
point of the Tyrolese positions, he threw up an intrenchment, 
mounted with trunks of trees so cut and placed as to resemble 
field pieces ; muskets were tied together and discharged at the 
same instant, by which a very loud report was produced ; and 
this fictitious battery succeeded in keeping the Bavarians at 2 
respectful distance. He was followed in the morning by his 
little son Andrew, who was then about ten years old. As the 
battle grew hotter, he ordered him to quit the field. The boy 
returned ; and at last he received a blow from his father. He 
then went back a little way, and employed himself in watching 
the shot as they struck the ground, and dug them out with his 
knife ; and, the following morning he brought his hat full of 
bullets, which he presented to Speckbacher with great exulta- 
tion, and begged him to take them for the use of his troops, 
because he had heard that they were in want of ammunition. 
The example and eloquence of Friar Joachim Haspinger, a ca- 
puchin, who deserves a niche by the side of the stalwart monk 
in the Danish ballad, also contributed much to the victory of the 
day. When the Friar was a student in the faculty of theology, he 
had borne arms against the French; and his victories were then 
rewarded by a aoe medal ; which, upon his entering the or- 
der of St. Francis, he consecrated to the miraculous crucifix at 
*Eppan near Botzen.’? The Friar made all his campaigns in 
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his cow! and sandals ; and, like the German Emperor, and the 
Algerine corsair, the colour of the venerable appendage which 
streamed like a meteor in the troubled air, procured him the 
nickname of Red-beard ; a nom de guerre which he took in such 
good part, that he was accustomed to employ it as his usual 
signature. 

The Bavarians retreated across the Inn. And the battle of 
Aspern having somewhat raised the drooping spirit of Austria, 
the same rescript by which the Emperor communicated the 
event to the Tyrolese, assured them ‘ that he never would con- 
clude any treaty of peace, except such as would knit the Tyrol to 
Austria, by the most indissoluble ties.’ The return of the In- 
tendant, Major von Hormayer, who found his way back again to 
lonspruck, was not altogether so gratifying, as he laboured hard 
to enforce the payment of the taxes, both new and old. But the 
peasantry refused to pay them, for they had got a notion, which 
we must own was not very unreasonable, ‘that if they con- 
tinued to be as heavily burdened as they were under the Bava- 
rian government, they might as well have remained quiet, with- 
out risking their lives and fortunes to overturn it.’ This state- 
ment is given with a kind of stupid naiveté, in Major von 
Hormayer’s official report to Count Zischy. Hofer and Major 
Teimer were appointed joint general commandants of the Tyrol. 
Teimer’s services had been very insignificant ; and this measure 
was rather unsatisfactory to his coadjutor, who expected to be 
invested with the entire command ;—in the course of events, 
however, it devolved upon him. 

Speckbacher, with his peasants, and with a corps ef Austrians 
under Count d’Esquille, laid siege to the fortress of Kufstein, 
adjoining an open town of the same name, near the Bavarian 
frontier. The town was in the Bavarian interest; and the wo- 
men used to steal into the Tyrolese camp to gain intelligence, 
where they were kindly received by the lusty peasants. Speck- 
bacher was well aware that it was useless to lecture his men, 
so he caught a brace of these fair seducers, and shaved their 
heads. After this summary punishment, which one would think 
he had borrowed from the old regulations of the Marshal of the 
household, none of the Kufstein women ventured into the camp 
again. This siege abounded in melo-dramatic situations, which 
we have not leisure to repeat to our readers. 

Kufstein was on the point of surrendering, when Austria was 
bappy toaccept the armistice granted by the Frenchafter the battle 
of Wagram, and by which it was stipulated, that the Tyrol should 
be evacuated forthwith. The Austrian authorities considerately 
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published a proclamation, advising the Tyrolese ‘ to lay down 
their arms, and rely on the clemency of Monsieur le Marechal 
the Duke of Dantzick;? and then evacuated Innspruck, takin 
with them all their stores and artillery, and leaving this devot 
country at the mercy of Le Fevre, the Bavarian General Deroy, 
and some other commanders of note, who poured into it with 
20,000 men, French, Saxons and Bavarians. Many wild and 
incoherent plans for the defence of the country were formed, 
and given up by the Tyrolese, on finding themselves thus 
abandoned to their enemies. Hofer, who does not seem to have 
been possessed of much firmness, was in utter despair. He ap- 
pointed one Anthony Steger, some time a hunter in the Bishop- 
rick of Brixen, as lieutenant-commandant of the vale of Passeyr; 
and then secluded himself amongst the rocks, where he passed 
several days in prayer and solitude. Not such was the conduct 
of Friar Joachim. After the battle of Mount Isel, he had re- 
turned to the monastery of Clausen, but he did not long con- 
tinue singing in the quire. A short time after Le Fevre had 
entered Innspruck, Joachim was called to Brixen, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in a solemn procession in honour of St. Cas- 
sianus. The rites due to the memory of the holy Martyr hay- 
ing been performed, the Friar laid by his breviary and his beads, 
and called together three of his patriotic friends, Martin Schenk, 
Peter Mayer, and Peter Kemenater—we take a pleasure in re- 
peating the rugged names of these rural heroes—and imparted 
to them a letter, by which Hofer, who had quitted his hermi- 
tage, and resumed the command, implored them to make one 
effort more ‘ in defence of their beloved valleys.’ Red-beard re- 
turned to Clausen, where he held forth with such fervour, that 
the inhabitants, young and old, unanimously flew to arms. The 
armed peasantry assembled by Mayer and Kemenater, joined 
him the same night. The next morning, Peter Lanschner, the 
parish priest of Weitendale, came ‘up with reinforcements from 
Scheneck and Rodeneck ; and the Friar, like a wary general, 
immediately broke down a bridge, over which the enemy might 
have crossed. 

Le Fevre’s plan was to make himself master of Brixen, by 
which the subjection of the lower Tyrol would have been insur- 
ed; and with this view he entered the mountainous district, oc- 
cupied by Speckbacher, the Friar, and Kemenater. The Ty- 
rolese defended themselves with great obstinacy. In one day 
the French lost upwards of 1200 men, including 53 officers, 
who were picked out by their opponents. The Tyrolese also im- 
peded the march of the enemy, by burning an Alpine bridge over 
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the river Eisack. A Bavarian horseman attempted to lead on the 
charge through the midst of the flames; but the blazing beams 

ave way beneath the horse’s feet, and both were precipitated 
into the depth below. This desultory fighting continued for 
many days. The rocks bristled forth in arms; the peasants as- 
sembled from all quarters ; and Hofer, with his followers, also 
joined them. The French allied forces were apprehensive lest 
they should be surrounded in the defiles; and their retrograde. 
movements at length assumed the character of a disorderly 
Hight, during which they were incessantly annoyed by the Ty- 
rolese, who ys! upon their rear; and to avoid their unerring 
weapons, the Duke of Dantzick marched on foot in the uniform 
of a common soldier. ‘Le Marechal est furieux contre le Tyrol, 
et ne veut absolument pas y rester,’ are General Decroy’s ex- 
pressions when describing the state of mind of ‘ Son Excellence 
Ducale’ at this critical moment. 

The fated neighbourhood of Wilten and Isel, in front of 
which the enemy were stationed after their retreat, once more 
exercised its mystic influence over the fortunes of the Tyrol. 
The forces of the Tyrolese had rolled on like an avalanche, 
increasing in its progress; and their leaders determined to 
brave the assailants. On the 12th of August, at two in the 
morning, mass was said by the Friar, at which all the other 
commanders assisted: they then separated and took their a 
The battle, which was resolutely contested on either side, began 
at six in the morning, and continued nearly till midnight, when 
the victory was decided in favour of the Tyrolese. The loss of 
the enemy was never accurately ascertained; but 1200 of their 
wounded fell into the hands of the Tyrolese, and the field was 
covered with their dead; whilst such were the advantages 
which the natives derived from their peculiar mode of fighting, 
that their total loss did not amount to 200. The defeated troops 
fell back upon Innspruck; and, during the short time which 
they remained in that city, they burned all the houses and 
buildings in the environs to the ground. No effort, however, 
was made by them to defend it; and, by their retreat across 
the Inn, the Tyrolese, for the third time, accomplished the re- 
covery of their capital. 

The entire direction of affairs, both civil and military, was now 
assumed by Hofer. In this new and arduous situation, his cha- 
racter became fully developed; and no inconsiderable share of 
political talent appeared strangely blended with the most primi- 
tive simplicity. His first cares were directed to those objects 
which, in his opinion, were of far greater weight than all world- 
ty concerns. ‘The Archduke John was solicited to lend his as- 
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sistance to re-establish the Jesuits’ College at Innspruck. In one 
proclamation, ‘ the very reverend the clergy’ were exhorted to 
check the progress of new principles, immorality, and infidelity. 
Another proclamation states, that many of his ‘ good brethren 
in arms, and followers, the defenders of the country, have been 
sorely travailed by the shameless conduct of women of all 
ranks and conditions, who bestow only such scanty and trans- 
parent coverings on their breasts and arms, as to give rise 
to manifold carnal temptations ;? and the offenders are there 
warned, that the repetition of these heinous exposures will 
subject them to certain unseemly inflictions, which are clearly 
hinted at in the proclamation. These considerations occupied 
rather too much of his time; but he attended with diligence to 
the other departments of government, though all his actions 
were tinged with that plain and rustic inexperience, which has 
so much the character of honesty, that it becomes a point of 
conscience to restrain our smiles. The courts of justice pro- 
ceeded according to the usual course ; yet he would sometimes 
interfere, and reverse their judgments, in which he was actua- 
ted rather by the feelings of the moment than by sound discre- 
tion. And he would pass whole mornings in attempting to re- 
concile disputes,—and especially between married people,— 
which gave him sufficient empleyment. Silver and copper coin, 
impressed with the arms of the Tyrol, was struck with the pro- 
duce of the mines. And these pieces, M. Bartholdy tells us, 
‘are now eagerly sought after by curious collectors.’ And to 
raise the necessary supplies ‘ for the use, and in the name of 
the emperor of Austria,’ a deputation, chosen by the provin- 
cial circles, was invested with a temporary authority, as cir- 
cumstances would not allow of a speedy meeting of the Estates. 
Hofer’s costume was in strict keeping with his character. He 
retained his country jerkin and clouted shoon, and his long 
beard; but his broad-brimmed hat was exchanged for another, the 
gift of the holy sisterhood of Innspruck ;—the Virgin Mary was 
painted on his cockade, which was surmounted by a nodding 
plume—and an inscription denoting his name and office, ‘ Andrew 
Hofer, commander of the Tyrolese,’ was embroidered in large 
gold letters on the broad black velvet band which surrounded 
it. Eisenstecker and Sieberer returned from the Austrian head 
quarters, with 3000 ducats for the troops, the only money ever 
sent into the Tyrol during the war, and a golden chain, and the 
medal of the order of merit, for Hofer. On the name day of 
the Emperor, the constituted authorities, and a throng of spec- 
tators, filled the Grey Friars’ Church at Innspruck. Hofer 
kneeled on a scarlet velvet cushion near the altar; after.‘ Te- 
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Deum laudamus’ had been sung, and an old ex-jesuit had preach- 
ed a sermon; the chain and medal were handed on a silver dish, 
to the Abbot of Wilten; he blessed the tokens of honour, and 
hung them round Hofer’s neck, amidst the tears and applauses 
of the surrounding multitude. 

Whilst Hofer was thus governing at Innspruck, Speckba- 
cher had been actively employed on the Bavarian frontiers. 
One morning when he was busied in writing, the sound’of 
drums and fifes drew him to the window. A company of Ty- 
rolese militia was approaching the house, at the head of which 
he saw an armed bey. It was Andrew, who had escaped from 
the Alps, whither he had been sent to a place of safety, and whe 
had already been a month in the company of the soldiers ;— 
from this moment Andrew never quitted his father’s side. An 
irruption into the Bavarian territory was concerted by Speck- 
bacher and the Friar; but a difference of opinion arose between 
them. The former wished to act with caution, but Brother 
Joachim contemplated the seizure of Saltzburg, and the ad- 
vance of the Tyrolese into Styria and Carinthia, where he ex- 
pected that the inhabitants would rise and join them. 

Objects of greater importance had diverted the attention of 
the French and their allies from the Tyrol ; but the war was 


now fast approaching to a crisis. Speckbacher’s head-quarters 

were at Melek in Bavaria, where, as he suspected, the innkeeper 

made a fruitless ae to poison him. On the 18th of Octo- 
l 


ber he was unexpectedly attacked and surrounded by the Ba- 
varians. The Tyrolese lost the flower of their troops, and little 
Andrew was taken prisoner. Speckbacher was felled to the 
ground, and nearly killed by the blows which he received from 
the but end of a musket, a desperate mode of fighting much 
practised by both parties in these obstinate contests. He esca- 
ped, however, with the remnant of his men, by climbing a steep 
and rocky mountain, where the Bavarians could not follow them. 
When he discovered the loss of his son, wounded and bleeding 
as he was, he resolved to attempt a rescue ; but the men were 
panic-struck, and, for the first time, they refused obedience. 
The boy was told by the Bavarians that his father was dead, 
and, to confirm him in this opinion, they produced Speckbacher’s 
sabre, together with some parts of his dress, which he had lost 
in the struggle. Andrew wept bitterly, when he saw these me- 
morials of his parent; but, after a little while, he checked him- 
self, and marched on with his fellow-prisoners in sullen silence. 
At Munich he was presented to the King, who treated him with 
much humanity, and placed him in the Royal Seminary. 
F2 
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The French and Bavarians entered the Tyrol, notwithstand- 
ing the unavailing opposition of the peasants; and, after betray- 
ing great perplexity, Hofer evacuated Innspruck. In the moun- 
tains, however, the defence was yet kept up, till, on the 4th of 
November, Hofer wrote to Speckbacher, that he had sad news to 
communicate—‘-Austria has signed a treaty of peace with 
France, in which the Tyrol is completely forgotten !’ 

The peace was officially announced by the proclamation of the 
Viceroy of Italy, and the threat of military execution was held 
out against such as should be found in arms; but Hofer delayed 
his submission, and in many districts the war was resumed. 
The Tyrolese were greatly excited to continue their resistance 
by one John Nepomucenus Martin Kolb of Kolbenthurm, whe 
was favoured by special revelations from the Virgin Mary. 
-——He did not deserve to be thus distinguished; and the confi- 
dence of the Virgin was sadly misplaced, as he appears to have 
been a treacherous knave. The disturbed districts were gradu- 
ally reduced by the French and Bavarians under Rusca and 
Baraguay d’Hilliers ; the villages were burnt ; the male inhabit- 
ants shot or hanged, and the women and children driven to pe- 
rish in the mountains; and the catastrophe was wound up by 
the death or flight of the principal leaders. Hofer was hunted 
out of his hiding-place, and conveyed to Mantua, where he was 
tried before a military commission. His advocate Basevi made 
an eloquent defence, which of course was ineffectual; and on 
the following day he was shot in the citadel. Peter Mayer was 
twice tried at Botzen; and the first sentence having been an- 
nulled, in consequence of some informality, he was shot pursu- 
antto the second. Brother Joachim fled into Swisserland, from 
whence he escaped to Vienna; and the Emperor rewarded him 
with a small pension, and the temporary enjoyment of the profits 
arising from a parsonage during its vacancy. The Bavarians made 
every exertion to take Speckbacher; a price was set upon his head; 
and these bribes having tempted a faithless wretch, who had 
once served in his ranks, to betray him, they nearly succeeded 
in their pursuit. But Speckbacher was still favoured by for- 
tune; and he escaped by leaping from the roof of the house 
which:he had entered in search of food, and in which he was 
surrounded, and secreted himself in an adjoining forest. There 
he wandered nearly a month, until, by an affecting chance, he 
met with his wife and children, who had also sought an asylum 
in the woods. The little ones were starving with cold and hun- 
ger; and their sufferings induced him to venture into a village 
named Voldersburgh, where he placed his family under the care 
of a trusty friend. Being again tracked by his persecutors, a 
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cavern on one of the highest rocks, and in which the Chamois 
goats were wont to seal in bad weather, afforded him a secure 
but inclement refuge. George Zoppel, whose fidelity had never 
been shaken, had well provisioned it with meal and salted meat ; 
and that he might be enabled to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible, George had also furnished him with several muskets, and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The cave continued to be his 
habitation until the beginning of March, when the snow began 
to melt. By the fall of an avalanche, which was loosened from 
an impending cliff, his hip-bone was dislocated ; the injury ren- 
dered him incapable of reascending to his cavern; andhe felt 
that he had no alternative, but that of returning to the val- 
leys, and thus incurring the risk of being discovered, or of pe- 
rishing on the spot with pain and hunger. A tedious and agoni- 
zing journey brought him to his friend's house at Voldersburgh, 
which his wife had quitted: but a hospitable reception awaited 
him, and surgical assistance was found; and the worthy soldier 
who afforded it, afterwards carried his patient on his back to 
Rinn, where Speckbacher’s wife and family now resided. 
The town was filled with Bavarian troops ; and lest the woman’s 
incautious tenderness should betray the arrival of her suffering 
husband, George Zoppel prudently avoided imparting the 


event to her; but he dug a hole in the cow-house, amongst the 


standings of the cows, sufficiently large to contain Speck- 
bacher ;—and in it he was placed and covered with dung 
and fodder, breathing holes being carefully reserved. From 
this living grave he emerged, when he was sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to walk with some degree of ease. And, 
after incurring much inconvenience and danger, he succeeded 
in passing the frontiers, and arrived in safety at Vienna. ‘ And 
‘at this moment,’ Bartholdy adds, ‘he manages the farm in 
‘ Upper Austria which has been given by the Sauer to Ho- 
‘ fer’s orphan family.’ 

Those superstitions which affurd so much delight or terror 
to the uncultivated part of mankind, connect the world of poetry 
with real life. We find ourselves, like Ulysses, at the entrance 
of Hades ; we yet stand on firm material earth,—but the unsub- 
stantial beings of the world of shadows, swarm in around us, 
After the unremitted actions of the war, the Tyrolese subsided 
into a feverish and irksome tranquillity. To their fate they had 
submitted ;—but the blank which every one feels, more or less, 
when the march of great political events is suddenly stopped, 
was to be supplied. The painful smart of their recent suffer- 
ings was to be soothed, and nourishment was to be found for 
their anxious hopes of better times. When the healing power 
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of nature ‘ ministers to the mind diseased,’ it is usually fancy 

which furnishes the anodyne, and suits it to the palate of the pa- 

tient. We have already seen how strongly this hardy race was 

influenced by the firmest belief in a system of religion, which, 

of all others, tends to exalt the imagination of its votaries ; and 

there is therefore little reason to be surprised at finding that, in 

the years 1811 and 1812, the Tyrol was more than usually fer- 

tile in portents of every kind. The images of many a patron 

saint shed tears; and many a crucifix placed by the road side, 

was seen to bow its head. The traveller was often scared in 
his solitary path through the dreary moss or heath, by the ap- 
parition of withered arms suddenly stretching themselves out of 
the soil. Nor were more joyful omens wanting. The well- 

known goblin armies of the Souterfells, which alarmed the Cum- 

brian peasantry, on the eve of St. John, in the three years imme- 

diately preceding the last attempt in favour of the Stuarts, found 

their counterparts near ‘ Meran.’ In the gloom of the even- 

ing, endless files of visionary soldiers, clad in the Austrian uni- 

form, cavalry and infantry, and trains of ordnance, were seen 

to traverse the mountain top. The creaking of the wheels, the 

tramp of the horses, the heavy murmur of the measured foot- 

tread of a passing army, intermingled with wild bursts of laugh- 
ter and shouts of triumph, were distinctly heard ; but all saw 
hushed, and the spectres melted into mist and vapour, as soon 
as the imprudent curiosity of the spectators induced them to 
approach them. The Tyrolese, nay, as it is said, the Bavarian 

sentinels themselves, often beheld the ‘ Emperor’s tower,’ in 
the castle of Kufstein,enwrapped with lambent fire. And when 
the widows and orphans of the fallen warriors, knelt before the 

Virgin, the flowers and garlands placed around the altar, accord- 
ing to the usage in Catholic countries, and which had been suf- 

fered to remain there until they had shrunk and withered, sud- 

denly burst out again in freshness and foliage. 

We repeat the accounts of these presages with all the good 
faith of an ancient chronicler; for they have been so happily 
verified, that we really do not possess philosophy enough to 
show more scepticism than would have fallen to the lot of Wil- 
liam of Newburgh, or Matthew Paris. The Emperor is once 
more the Sovereign of the Tyrolese; and, with fitting grati- 
tude for the unshaken loyalty of his children, as he called them 
when he entered Innspruck, he has declared his intention of re- 
storing them to the immediate enjoyment of their ancient free- 


dom 
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WHEN knowledge is communicated synthetically, the busi- 

ness of an elementary writer is only to establish the prin- 
ciples to demonstrate the truths, which are the basis of the 
science. This is precisely what has heen done to Euclid, and 
the other elementary writers on geometry; a science, of which 
the elements have always been synthetically delivered. When, 
on the other hand, a science is to be analytically treated; when 
an author is to teach the art of investigation; he must follow 
a plan considerably more enlarged, and, beside the object just 
mentioned, must direct his attention equally to other two. Af- 
ter explaining and establishing the principles, he must proceed 
to deduce from them the general rules which are to serve the 
purposes of investigation ; and, lastly, must illustrate those rules 
by their application to particular examples. As the doctrine of 
Fluxions is, of all parts of knowledge, the most analytical, this 
method of treating it is essential to the composition of an ele- 
mentary work on that branch of science ; and the merit of such 
a work must therefore be judged of from the manner in which 
all these three things are performed. In reviewing the present 
treatise, therefore, we shall first consider how it explains the 
principles, and defines the ideas which are the foundations of 
the Calculus; next, how it explains the methods or rules deriv- 
ed from those principles ; and, lastly, how it applies those me- 
thods to particular examples, either in the pure or the mixed 
mathematics. 

In the exposition of general principles, the old method of de- 
monstrating is followed, by the introduction of the notions of Ve- 
locity and Time. This method has, no doubt, the recommenda- 
tion of being old; but it has not, as Mr. Dealtry seems to in- 
sinuate in his preface, the merit of being the method of the first 
inventor. Newton did, it is true, sealed the idea of Motion ; 
but not those of Time and Velocity. The idea of Motion is ad- 
mitted occasionally even in the Elements of Geometry ; and in 
the higher branches of that science is almost necessarily assumed. 
But to introduce the other two ideas in a matter purely mathe- 
matical, is not strictly scientific; as the notion of Time can 
never be considered as necessary involved either in those of 
Extension or of Number. Indeed, the assistance which the in- 
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troduction of it gives in explaining the principles of Fluxions, is 
quite imaginary ; for, after all, in order to express, or to mea- 
sure the velocity of a motion which is not uniform, we must 
have recourse to evanescent or to nascent increments, that is, 
in other words, to quantities which are infinitely small. The 
authority of such men as MLaurin and Simpson, both of whom 
made use of this method of demonstration, may indeed be plead- 
ed in its defence. But a writer on the subject ought not now to 
be ignorant, that since the time of the two illustrious authors 
just named, a new light has been thrown on the principles of the 

luxsionary or Differential Calculus, by the discoveries of La- 
erance. In consequence of these, it has appeared that the 
method of fluxions, in as far as it is purely algebraical, has no 
dependence at all on infinitely small quantities. If the meaning 
of the term Function be rightly defined, it will be found that the 
second term of the increment of a function is in reality its flux- 
ion, whether the increment of the root itself be great or small. 
When the increment of the function is generally and fully ex- 
pressed, the multiplier of the fluxion of the root in the first term 
of the increment, is the thing which it is important to ascertain 
in all the problems to which this Calculus can be applied ; and 
it is not a little singular, that it was not till a hundred years 
after the invention of the Calculus, that this most important, 
and, as one would think, most elementary observation, was made 
concerning it. The second fluxion is the increment of the first 
fluxion ; and in all this we have nothing to do with the magni- 
tude of the fluxion, or the increment of the root; and the only 
occasion when small or evanescent quantities come necessarily 
to be considered, is when the general theorems investigated in 
this method are to be implied to geometrical or physical ques- 
tions. It is then necessary to consider the increments of twe 
different quantities as evanescent; but as it is the ultimate or 
limiting ratio of those increments which is then treated of, the 
reasoning is strictly geometrical, and the problem is resolved 
by an investigation as rigorous as that which is used in the de- 
monstrations of Euclid and Archimedes. 

This is the real state into which the Integral Calculus is now 
brought, by the researches and discoveries of Lacrance. The 
different views which were taken of the subject, from Newton 
downwards, were all derived from the last mentioned principle 
more or less perfectly seen; and it is very remarkable, that the idea 
of Newton himself approaches, in point of precision and accuracy, 
much nearer to that of Lacraneg than any of the intermediate 
writers, if Carnot alone be excepted. The Calculus itself we con. 
ceive to be still susceptible of infinite improvement, both in its ge- 
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neral methods, and in its particular applications ; but we are 
persuaded, that as to what regards the explanation of its princi- 
ples, and the demonstration of their truth, hardly any thing 
can ever be added to what has been done by the great geometer 
just named, in his incomparable work, La Theorte des Fonc- 
tions Analytiques. All this has now been for several years be- 
fore the scientific world, and is well known to the mathemati- 
cians all over Europe. Itis not a little singular, therefore, that 
a treatise on Fluxions, issuing from the very point which is ac- 
counted in this country the centre of mathematical learning, 
should make no more mention of this most important improve- 
ment, than if it were there entirely unknown. 

The imperfect and careless manner (for as such Vadnust ne- 
cessarily consider it) in which the author has laid down the no- 
tion of a fluxion, and explained the principles of his method, 
could not fail to extend its influence to every part of his 
investigations: But it is particularly felt when he comes to 
treat of maxima and minima. The reasoning by which he 
shows that the fluxion of a quantity is equal to nothing when 
that quantity is a maximum or a minimum, is altogether unsatis- 
factory ; and very far from the accuracy which would easily have 
been given to it, if, on the one hand, the idea of a fluxion had 
been accurately stated, and, on the other, the notion of a mazi- 
mum or a minimum clearly defined. The true definition of these 
terms is, that a function of a variable quantity is a maximum, 
when, on increasing or diminishing the variable quantity or 
the root of the function, by any part however small, the value of 
the function itself is diminished ; and again, that a function of 
a variable quantity*is a minimum, when, on increasing or di- 
minishing that quantity by any part, however small, the value 
of the function is increased. From this it readily follows, that 
in both cases the second term of the increment of the function, 


er that which involves the simple powers of x or y must be en- 
tirely wanting. It is not sufficient to say, as our author has 
done, that the fluxion of the quantity must be equal to nothing, 
because, as, in every case, the fluxion of a variable quantity, or 
of the root of a function, may be supposed less than any thing 
that can be assigned, that quantity may be said, in every case 
whatever, to be equal to nothing. That which really character- 
izes the state of a maximum or a minimum, is, that the function 


into which the simple power of 2 or y stands multiplied, is then 
equal tonothing. Our author, however, is not the only writer 
chargeable with this inaccuracy of thought and of language ; many 
others have fallen into the same error; and it is not a little cu- 
rious, that they who have thought and spoken, in this instance, 
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with so little precision, have yet calculated with so good effect, 
On this subject we must farther remark, that Taylor’s theorem 
might have been applied to demonstrate the general principle of 
the method of maxima and minima in a manner both simple 
and unexceptionable. In fact, it has been so applied 2 Euler, 
and several of the best writers on the subject of the Differential 
Calculus: and yet this theorem, so important in itself, and so 
easily investigated, is never once mentioned in the treatise now 
before us. 

We come next to the general rules of the Calculus, or those 
by which fluxions and fiuents.are assigned. When a function 
of a varialie quantity, or even of any number of variable quan- 
tities is Ziven, itis seldom a matter of any difficulty to deter- 
mine its fluxions. In general, when there are several variable 
quantities in the function, the rule is, to regard each as vari- 
able in jits turn, and all the rest as constant; and the sum of 
the fluxions thus found is the fluxion when they all vary toge- 
ther. This very simple rule, which always reduces the compli- 
cated to the simpler cases, and which paves the way for some 
very useful generalizations in the inverse method, is not, as far 
‘as we can perceive, any where laid down in the work before us. 
It is however in this inverse method, or in the integration of 
fluxionary expressions, that the principal difficulty of the Cal- 
culus consists: It is here, accordingly, that the greatest im- 
provements have been made: But it is here, also, that the 
present treatise is the most defective, and the information 
It conveys the most limited and imperfect. The detail into 
which we are to enter will prove the truth of this assertion ; 
and we think it material that these defects should be pointed 
out, because the effect of such imperfect instruction is, to turn 
aside the attention of the young student from the true sources of 
sound and extensive information, and to render him contented 
with what is narrow and partial. A work in science can have 
but one fault greater than that of concealing the truth; that of 
substituting error in the room of it. With this last we do not 
tax the work before us; but of the former, we must accuse it 
loudly. 

In the rules for finding fluents, we hardly mect with any one 
of which the extent and the limitations are accurately pointed 
out. After the integration of Simple Powers, which is attend- 
ed with little difficulty, the integration of what are called Ra- 
tional Fractions naturally follows, that is to say, of fractions 
where the denominator is not a simple power, but a more com- 
plicated function, though a rational one, of the variable quan- 
tity. Now, in what is Node stated on this subject, it is not ta- 
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ken notice of, that all such fractions, when the denominators 
can be resolved either into quadratic or simple divisors, can be 
integrated: And as all quantities can be so resolved, at least by 
approximation, this method of integration is quite general, and 
without any exception whatsoever. This very important truth, 
which has been well known from a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Calculus, is not once hinted at in the present treatise. 
Under the same branch of the subject, the use of impossible 
quantities comes first into view, and forms a yery extensive and 
important field of discussion, about which, however, the reader 
must not here look for any information. 

This branch of the Calculus leads to a great number of curious 
investigations, and of particular cases where the general rule ad- 
mits of extraordinary simplifications. To take notice of all these 
inan elementary treatise, would indeed have been impossible ; but 
to have omitted them altogether is entirely without apology. We 
would take the liberty of recommending to any one who would 
obtain a perfect knowledge of this very important though very 
elementary branch of the subject, the perusal of the second 
chapter of Euler’s incomparable work on the subject of the In- 
tegral Calculus. 

When our author proceeds to assign the fluents of those 
fluxionary quantities where the denominator is irrational, or af- 
fected by the radical sign, which is, of course, the next object, 
the defect of his method, and the limitation of his views, com- 
pared with those that are now very generally known, become still 
more apparent. Several examples are given, but no general rule 
is any where laid down. Now, it is well known that, whenever 
the radical sign on the denominator is that of the square root, 
and where the variable quantity under that sign does not exceed 
the second dimension, the fraction may be rendered rational, and 
reduced, of consequence, to the solution of the preceding problem. 
No attention whatever is paid to this general truth ; though it is 
certain that upon it depend a vast number of the most elegant so- 
lutions that have been given of many of the most important pro- 
blems, both of the pure and mixed mathematics. It is here, also, 
that the use of logarithms and of circular arches, for a 
fluents which cannot be otherwise assigned, should be introduced, 
as constituting the source of much of what is reckoned the most 
simple and beautiful parts of the higher geometry. Mr. Deal- 
try, has, indeed, assigned a considerable number of fluents, both 
by logarithms and circular arches ; yet it is always by particular 
methods, and never in such a manner as fairly to develope the 
principle on which the solutions proceed. T'o find Fluents by 
Logarithms, is the title of one af his subdivisions. But when 
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the subject is entered on, no explanation is given of the reason 
why this method of finding fluents must be resorted to, or of 
the conditions that render it either necessary or practicable. No 
hint is given, that the more elementary methods before laid down 
fail in certain cases, and that it is in consequence of this fail- 
ure, that the expression of the fluent by a logarithm or a circu- 
lar arch, becomes necessary. On the contrary, it must appear 
to a beginner, from the way in which the subject is here treat- 
ed, that it is a matter of choice whether the integration is to 
be performed by the rules first given, or by any of the two 
just mentioned. He would never suspect, from any thing here 
said, that the matter was completely fixed by the nature of the 
thing, and was one over which the analyst himself had no 

ower whatsoever. In this treatise, the master deals out know- 
edge to his pupils with so sparing a hand, that what he gives 
is just sufficient to direct them in a few of the particular cases 
which he has himself selected, but would leave them altogether 
at a loss were they to undertake investigations of their own. 
The author seems afraid of dazzling the eyes of his scholars 
by the admission of too much light; and he has accordingly 
furnished them with no criterion, by which they can determine, 
when a fluxion is given, whether, in order to determine the flu- 
ent, they must employ logarithms, circular arches, or simple al- 
gebraic quantities. 

Among the omissions in this part of the work, one of the 
greatest, and least excusable, is the neglect of the Arithmetic 
of Sines and Cosines, or of what has been very properly deno- 
minated the Trigonometrical Analysis. The vast resources 
which this analysis opens, from geometrical problems of the 
most elementary kind, to the most profound investigations of 
the higher geometry ; the elegance, simplicity and conciseness, 
which it always carries along with it; all this, added’to the 
elementary nature of its principles, and the great facility of its 
operations, recommend this branch of analysis as one of the 
greatest improvements in the mathematical sciences. Our au- 
thor cannot be ignorant of it ; for it has been known on the Con- 
tinent since before the middle of the last century, and even in 
Britain for almost thirty years. Itis very unaccountable, that 
the elements of this calculus are not treated of in the work 
before us; and that one who has made himself master of the 
whole of it, will find to his mortification, that he is not in the 
least prepared for understanding many of the most valuable in- 
vestigations of the modern mathematics. 

In proportion as the different objects and methods in the ma- 
thematical sciences have been more carefully examined, and 
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more fully developed, the general principles and affinities which, 
with certain modifications, pervade the whole, have been dis- 
covered and accurately traced. Among the most striking of 
these analogies, and the most useful in the practice of investi- 
gation, is the affinity between the fluents found by logarithms, 
and by circular arches. The treatise before us, conducted in 
the way already mentioned, was not likely to make this analogy 
apparent, and indeed has treated the subject in such a way as to 
conceal it almost entirely. 

The integration of fluxional equations, is the problem which 
naturally comes next to be considered; and as it is a much 
more difficult branch of the Calculus, we cannot expect that 
itis to be better treated than the subjects that have gone be- 
fore. The defects in this part are accordingly far greater, and 
more conspicuous. 

The first of these, is an omission which surprised us con- 
siderably, though we are not, prepared, by what had gone be- 
fore, to expect much accuracy. When an equation, involving 
two variable quantities and their fluxions, is proposed, the first 
question that naturally occurs to every analyst, is, whether or 
not the equation can be integrated directly, without any pre- 
vious reduction. As this is the first question which must ail- 
ways present itself on such occasions, nothing can be more de- 
sirable than to be in possession of a simple rule, and one easily 
applied, by which it may always be answered with certainty. 
Such a rule is contained in the theorem, which is called the 
Criterion of Integrability,—a proposition easily deduced from 
the first principles of the fluxionary calculus, and leading to 
a process of the most easy application. In the treatise be- 
fore us, however, not the least hint is given of the existence 
of this rule; a thing quite unpardonable, when it is considered 

‘that it has been known to mathematicians since the middle of 
last century. Euler, in his work on the Integral Calculus, 
has treated it very fully, and with the perspicuity which dis- 
tinguishes all the investigations of that great geometer; and 
since his time, there is hardly any treatise on the subject 
which has appeared in France, Italy or Germany, where the 
same rule has not been delivered. It is indeed a matter of 
such obvious utility, so calculated to save time, and to avoid 
perplexity to the analyst, that the omission of it is as great a 
fault as caneasily be committed in an elementary work. The 
experienced analyst may more easily dispense with such a rule 
than he who is just entering on the study; the former, by the 
glance of his eye, or by the undefined power called tact, which 
experience gives to the acute and attentive observer in every 
department of art or of science. will soon satisfy himself as to 
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the possibility of the operation proposed. The young and in- 
experienced analyst, on the other hand, has no such resource, 
and must therefore, in the criterion of integrability, feel a relief 
and consolation proportional to the eagerness and zeal with which 
he pursues the objects of science. hen itis considered that 
the same rule which points out the possibility of integrating the 
equation, furnishes, at the same time, the means of performing 
the operation, it will readily be acknowledged, that nothing 
more perfect than this rule, is known in any part of the alge- 
braic analysis, and that nothing, therefore, is less pardonable 
than the omission of it ina work that professes to explain the 
principles and elements of that analysis. 

The manner in which the rules for the integration of fluxion- 
ary equations are actually laid down in this treatise, will serve 
to remove the wonder which the omission just mentioned may 
have excited. They are given with a vagueness and a want of 
precision, that is but ill suited to the accuracy of mathematical 
instruction. They are nine in number, and are all proposed as 
tentative methods, which it may be right to try when a fluxion- 
ary equation is —— though no mark or criterion is point- 
ed out, by which we may distinguish which of the processes is 
most likely to succeed. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory, 
less suited to the precision of science, or more clearly indicat- 
ing the imperfection of knowledge: for the truth is, and it is a 
truth pretty generally known, that when fluxionary equations are 
properly distributed into classes, the rules that apply to each 
class can be accurately distinguished, and those classes which 
do not admit of integration in the present state of our know- 
ledge, may be readily ascertained. ‘The extensive class of Li- 


near Equations of the form y + P yx=X x, where P and X 
are any functions whatever of the variable quantity x, can be . 
completely integrated in all cases whatsoever, ond laveives a 
vast number of the most important problems. The method of 
performing these integrations is of the utmost consequence in 
this part of the Calculus, and ought therefore to have been fully 
explained. No mention, however, of this class of equations, is 
made in the work before us: nor is the method which must 
be employed for the integration of such equations, so much as 
once alluded to. 

The generalization of this class of equations leads to others 
still more extensive, involving fluxionary equations of all or- 
ders, and reducing them toa certain general form, to which 
the same method of integration is always applicable. 'The most 
important applications which have been made of the fluxionary 
calculus to physical questions, belong to this class. How it 
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comes to pass, therefore, that no mention whatever is made of 
them by this author, we do not pretend to conjecture; but we 
are sure that nothing can justify the omission. 

The only general remark applicable toa whole class of equa- 
tions, which we meet with here, respects the equations called 
Hemogeneous, in which it is said, that the substitution of u x 
for y will be found of use. It is not observed, however, that this 
substitution, in all cases whatever, will serve to separate the 
variable quantities in such equations from one another, and 
therefore reduce the integration to that of a simple formula, in 
which only one variable quantity is involved. 

Throughout this part, and indeed through all the preceding, 
a very indistinct notion is conveyed of the constant quantity, 
which must be introduced into the fluent of every fluxionary 
an in order to make the fluent general, and applicable to 
all the problems from which the given fluxionary — can 
be derived. To consider the constant quantity merely as a cor- 
rection of the fluent, is to take a very confined view of the sub- 
ject; and though it be not accompanied with much inconveni- 
ence, when the equation contains only first fluctions, and where 
there is but one constant quantity to be introduced, it is very apt 
to produce mistakes, where two or more successive integrations 
are required. Many of the early writers on Fluxions fell, ac- 
cordingly, into such mistakes ; and even the great Inventor him- 
self is not always free from them. IJtis, however, not very sur- 
prising that our author should have fallen into this snistahen, as 
it pervades almost all the English treatises on the subject of 
Fluxions. They usually consider the constant quantity above re- 
ferred to, as a correction necessary to be employed in order to 
accommodate the general fluent to a particular case. The par- 
ticular value of the constant quantity that suits a particular case, 
may indeed be said to be a correction of the general fluent, 
which, however, ought to be so taken as to contain all these 
corrections, which is done by adding a quantity that has no 
condition annexed to it, but that of not flowing or changing 
when the variable quantity changes. Though there is therefore 
some apology for the view thatMr. Dealtry has taken, there can 
be no doubt that it is incorrect and imperfect: and, considerin 
how many treatises there are in which the matter is rightly laid 
down, this incorrectness might have been easily avoided. 

After enumerating so many defects in this treatise, which we 
have thought it necessary to do as a caution against relying too 
much on the accuracy of a work, which, in reality, is so full of 
imperfections, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark several others 
involved, in part, in those that have been already mentioned, 
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The doctrine of Partial Fluxions is not taken notice of; nor is. 
it possible, with such scanty preparation upon the business of 
integration, that it could have been introduced to any advan- 
tage. Still less reason was there to expect, that the Calculus of 
Variations was to find a place, where so many useful discoveries 
ef a more simple kind had been excluded. 

We are now to consider the application of general rules to the 
solution of particular problems, whether geometrical or physi- 
cal; and in this there is more room for praise than in the pre- 
ceding parts, though the grounds of censure are by no meané 
entirely removed. 

The subject of maxima and minima, is that from which the 
first illustrations are taken; and on this we have already ob- 
served, that the demonstrations are not so rigorous and satisfac- 
tory, as the present state of the mathematical sciences would 
seem to require. The method of drawing tangents follows, as 
still tending to exemplify the direct method of fluctions. After 
the rules for finding fluents have been laid down, the quadrature 
and rectification of curves are introduced; also the cubature 
and complanation of solids. The author, next treating of me- 
chanical problems, considers the centre of gravity, of gyration, 
oscillation, &c. ; and to illustrate all this, there is a very good 
and judicious selection of examples. The centres of oscillation, 
&c., might however have been found in a more satisfactory 
mauner, from the introduction of this general principle, that 
by establishing a connexion among bodies, you distribute the 
momentum round the centre of motion, in such a manner that 
the gain and loss of momenta are equal, or that the total mo- 
mentum of the connected and independent bodies is the same, 
This is the principle which regulates the distribution of motion 
through different bodies, or through the parts of the same body, 
when they are connected together in a system; and no lesson 
can be given more useful to the young mathematician, than that 
which teaches the reduction of this mechanical principle to an 
analytical expression in given circumstances. 

In all that bas been hitherto considered, first fluxions are 
alone necessary ; and, after a short discussion in the beginning 
of the 12th chapter, on second fluxions, and those of the higher 
orders, our author proceeds to illustrate this part of the Calcu- 
lus, by considering points of contra-reflexure in curves, the ra- 
dius of curvature, &c. The instructions, however, concerning 
such fluxions, are very short, and indeed quite inadequate to 
the importance and difficulty of the subject, as they are contain- 
ed in little more than two pages. ‘The method of investigating 
the fluxionary expression for the radius of curvature, appears 
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yery liable to animadversion. It is a sort of mechanical demon- 
stration, depending on a property of the Parabola, namely, that 
the deflection from the tangent is in that curve equal to half the 
second fluxion of the ordinate. This is generalized by a very 
concise process, which we think will only be acceptable to these 
who are in a hurry to pass from general principles to the parti- 
cular application of them. The problems which follow on re- 
sisting media, may be considered as furnishing a very good ana- 
lytical commentary on a great part of the second book of the 
Principia. The next problem of importance respects those cases 
of mazima and minima, where certain conditions of a curve re- 
main invariable, while certain others are the greatest or the ledst 
possible. This differs from a problem in which maxima and mi- 
nima were formerly treated of, because in those the function was 
iven of which the greatest or the least value was to be found. 
eon the function itself is the thing required, under the condi- 
tion that when certain analytical operations are performed on it, 
the result shall be a given quantity ; and that when certain other 
operations are performed on it, the result shall be a maximum 
or a minimum. This most curious and difficult problem, about 
which Euler, an author no less remarkable for conciseness 
than perspicuity, has written an entire volume, and for the so- 
lution of which the new Calculus of Variation was found neces 
sary by Lagrange—this problem is despatched by our author 
in less than eight pages; for he seems to have made it a rule 
that the conciseness of his discussion should be in the direct 
proportion of the difficulty of the subject. 
he last chapter extends to nearly 100 pages, and is occu- 
pied by a collection of miscellaneous problems, not of great diffe. 
culty, but very interesting in themselves, well calculated to il- 
lustrate the rules that have been laid down, and resolved for the 
most part with a great deal of elegance and perspicuity. The 
execution of this part of the work will readily be allowed to de- 
serve considerable praise. 

On the whole, the defects of this book as an elementary trea- 
tise, do not consist in teaching any thing that is false. but in not 
teaching all that is true and important to be known. These defects 
at the same timeare carefully concealed: And the book, in one re- 
spect, is very skilfully composed; it lays down just as much of 
neral principles and general methods as is sufficient for the solution 
of the particular problems that follow ; and the student who reads 
the former, and proceeds afterwards to the latter, naturally ima- 
gines that the system is complete, and that the rules he has made 
himself master of, are sufficient for the solution of all the import- 
ant problems to which the Calculus can be applied. Jn this. how- 
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ever, if he proceed further in his mathematical studies, he will 
find himself sadly disappointed ; and we are certainly guilty of 
no exaggeration when we affirm, that after being a perfect mas- 
ter of all that is contained in this treatise, he will not find him- 
self prepared for reading the first six pages of the Mechanique 
Celeste. None of the new discoveries are so much as mention- 
ed in it; we doubt if it contains any thing that was not known a 
hundred years ago; and we are sure that it does not contain many 
important things that were well known at that period. It is not 
only the discoveries ofthe foreign mathematicians whichare omit- 
ted to be mentioned, but many of those of our own country, and 
even of Newton himself, are very superficially treated. ‘Thus, 
the doctrine of Series, and the Integration of Fluxionary Quanti- 
ties by Approximation, subjects which have been very fully and 
successfully treated by the English mathematicians, are very 
slightly mentioned, and certainly not explained in such a 
manner, that,in the use of them, the pupil can proceed a single 
step beyond the point to which he is conducted by the hand of 
his master. ‘he truth of all these remarks will strike any one 
very forcibly, who shall compare this volume with any elemen- 
tary treatise of the same size, and on the same subject, that has 
appeared within the last fifty years in France, Germany or Italy. 
The success which the work has nevertheless had, the rapidity 
with which it has arrived at a second edition, and the support 
it seems to have met with in the University where the mathe- 
matical science of this island is supposed to be most concentra- 
ted, are abundant proofs, that, in the higher mathematics, we 
have not of late made the same progress as the neighbouring 
nations. It is certainly a curious problem with respect to na- 
tional genius, whence it arises, that the country in Europe most 
generally acknowledged to abound in men of strong intellect 
and sound judgment, should, for the last 70 or 80 years, have 
been inferior to so many of its neighbours in the cultivation of 
the science which requires the greatest and most steady exer- 
tions of the understanding ; and that this relaxation should im- 
mediately follow the period when the greatest of all mathemati- 
cal discoveries had been made in that same country. This is 
a paradox not altogether impossible to be explained, and to the 
consideration of which, having no room at present for such a- 
discussion, we shall be glad Hereafter to return. 
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Art. V. Voyagede Humboldt et Bonpland. Quatriéme Partie. 
Astronomie. 2vol. 4to. Paris, 1810. 


HOUGH the greater part of the different works to which the 

* travels of Baron pe Humsouort have given rise have been 
already taken notice of in this Journal, yet one has been omit- 
ted which must be considered as the basis of a great deal that 
is contained in the rest, namely, the two volumes of Geogya- 
phical and Astronomical Observations above announced. With- 
out including this, the analysis which we have offered of the 
other parts, may justly be. regarded as incomplete, because of a 
reference to many things, of which the evidence and grounds of 
information are not clearly pointed out. Being, however, at 
present unable to enter into the detail which these two volumes 
so well deserve, we must satisfy ourselves with such a brief state- ' 
ment as may make some amends for an omission which we can- 
not pretend to justify. It will thence be evident, that to the 
many other claims which this illustrious traveller has to the gra- 
shade of the scientific world, there must be added that of hav- 
ing contributed more than any single observer to the improve- 
ment of geographical knowledge ; and that, too, in parts of the 
earth among the most inaccessible and the least known. 

M. Humsotpr, in setting out on his travels, took care to furnish 
himself with a set of excellent astronomical instruments, well 
adapted to the purposes of a traveller, and constructed by the 
best artists of Paris and London. These he applied in the 
course of his journeys in America to a variety of objects, the 
solution of which does no less credit to his judgment than the 
observations themselves do to his industry and perseverance. 

The position of any point on the earth’s surface relatively 
to the whole globe, is determined by three things, its latitude, 
its longitude, and its height above the level of the sea. When 
any one of these is unknown, the position is evidently not de- 
termined ; and there must always be the whole of a certain line, 
or a certain surface, in any part of which the point referred 
to may exist. The fixing, therefore, of all these three condi- 
tions, is necessary to constitute an accurate geographical de- 
termination, or such a one as may suit the purposes both of 
Physical and Geometrical science. The number of positions 
thus determined in the work before us, amounts to two hundred 
and thirty-five. See Tableau des Positions Geographiques, tom. 
I. de page Séme a page 33éme. 

In the sarhe volume, page 295, is found a table containing 
the heights of points in the Cordillera of the Andes, amounting 
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in all to four hundred and fifty-three. This table contains not 
only the heights of many of the most elevated points in the 
greatest chain which is yet known to traverse the surface of the 
earth, but also the levels of many of the great plains encompass- 
ed by them; of the remarkable passes by which the ridges are 
crossed ; of the sources of the rivers, and many of the most re- 
markable points in their courses ; of the limit also of everlast- 
ing snow; of the growth of certain plants; of the levels at 
which certain diseases begin or cease ;—and to all these are add- 
ed, observations on the mineralogy, climate, soil, &c. All this 
is reduced into a table occupying not more than 40 pages. 
We doubt if an equal quantity of geographical and physical 
knowledge was ever before brought within so small a compass ; 
and are confident, at any rate, that no such mass of informa- 
tion was ever accumulated by the personal observation of a sin- 
gle individual. 

The first volume also contains a curious memoir on the as- 
tronomical refractions on the torrid zone, corresponding to eleva- 
tions above the horizon of less than ten degrees—Vol. I. p. 110. 
Jt is at these small clevations, as is well known, that the prin- 
eipal irregularities in refraction occur, and where, from the ob- 
servations of Bouguer, it was supposed that the refractions of 
the temperate and torrid zones did not follow the same law. 
M. Homsotpr has shown, that his observations, and those 
which Dr. Maske.yne made at Barbadoes, which last had not 
before been calculated, agree perfectly with ore another ; and 
also serve to prove, that the supposed difference of the two zones 
does not exist, but that the refracting power of the atinosphere- 
is the same in both, if the difference of temperature be taken 
into account. This is a simplification of great value. 

For the determination of longitudes, the same author has used 
a method that had been almost entirely neglected, founded on 
psa the declination of the moon. This method he found 
very useful ; and has shown it to be a resource which, on many 
occasions, may be resorted to with great advantage. 

The measurement of heights by the barometer, when com- 
bined with angles of elevation, depression, and azimuth, affords 
the means of making a trigonometrical survey of a country, 
and of determining both the bearings and the horizontal dis- 
tances.of the different points on its surface. The lines, which 
serve in this case as bases of the different triangles, are verti- 
cal instead of horizontal; and, though smaller than the hori- 
zontal bases might be made, yet if there are a great number of 
them, their combinations may lead to results which possess 
very considerable accuracy. This is called, by M. Humpoupr, 
the Hypsometric method, and was used for détermining the po- 
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sition of Vera Cruz, relative to the city of Mexico, as well as 
of several other places. 

The principal geographical determinations, however, result 
from the reunion of Ccasbiantion of all these different methods. 
Having ascertained acertain number of longitudes of places 
where he had resided a considerable time, (Cumana, Santa Fé 
de Bogota, Quito, Lima), by the satellites of Jupiter, Lunar 
distances, eclipses of the Sun, and the passage of Mercury 
over the disc of that luminary, which last a had the good for- 
tune to observe from the beginning to the end of it, at Lima, 
in November 1802, he afterwards used the chronometer, to 
connect a vast number of other points with those which were 
thus determined, and which served asa basis to the whole sur- 
veys Vol. Il. p. 421. The observations thus made, were all 
calculated upon the spot; and the first results were published, 
partly in the Connoissance des Tems, and partly in the Astro- 
nomical Journal of the Baron pe Zacu; but, in order that the 
public might have the full advantage of them, and that they 
might be the more easily made subservient to the construction 
of his maps, he engaged Mr. Orrmans, a young geometer of 
Berlin, to revise the whole of his journals, and to make all the 
calculations anew, employing the Lunar Tables of Bure, and 
correcting them at the same time by the passages of the moon 
over the meridian, as observed at Greenwich. Mr. Ottmans 
calculated in this manner, seven hundred prositions, which the 
Institute of France has recognized as the greatest mass of ma- 
terials for astronomical geography which at present exists, 
awarding, at the same time, to Mr. OxTmans, in consequence 
of his work, the prize for Astronomy in 1809. 

In order that men of science may be enabled to judge of the 
accuracy of the whole, the observations themselves are all pub- 
lished, even to the smallest angle that was measured. To be 
assured of his own accuracy, M. Humsotprt, on his return to 
Europe, determined the latitude of Paris with the same instru- 
ments which he had used in his travels; and found that, in a 
series of ten observations, the error only twice amounted to 
three seconds, Vol. J. Introduction, p. xii. He has also com- 
pared his observations with those made by the Spanish astro- 
nomers about the same time, and not published till six years 
afterwards. One-may see the singular agreement which Pe. 
vails among them, by looking into the Introduction, Vol. I. 
P- XXXV. 

He has altered the longitude of Quito, by nearly one de- 
gree; and, what is very remarkable, and the best verification 
of his results, is, that the observations of the Academicians who 
measured the arch of the meridian in Peru, when they are cal- 
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culated according to the New Astronomical Tables, give the 
longitude of Quito precisely the same with his, Vol. II. p. 353. 
Some great errors in the longitude of Mexico have also been 
corrected. The agreement of his own observations with one 
another, deserves to be remarked. 


Longitude of Mexico, by the Chronometer 6h 45° 
sssssssseeee by Eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter 6 45° 
ssseeeteeeee by distances of the Moon from the 
Sun - - : - - 6. 45° 
ssseseseeeee DY the Hypsometrical method be- 
fore explained - : - 6 45° 37” 
—the mean of all which, 65 45° 40”, is but ten seconds distant 
from the extremes, Vol. II. p. 495. 


Even this short and imperfect statement, will fairly justify 
the remark with which we set out, that no traveller by land 
ever produced, in the same time, such a number of astronomi- 
cal and geographical determinations.—Their accuracy, at the 
same time, is proved beyond a possibility of doubt, both by 
their consistency among themselves, and their agreement with 
the observations of other astronomers. Their author, indeed, 
has been extremely careful to put it in the power of every one 
to examine his observations, and detect their inconsistency, by 
the very ample detail of all the particulars into which he has 
entered. That one individual, in such difficult situations as 
he was often placed, and having so many difficulties both moral 
and physical to contend with, should have produced such a 
body of scientific results, is, we believe, quite unexampled ; and 
it is to point out the means of judging of their accuracy, that 
we have ventured on this brief analysis. If we have not Vicose 
to do justice ourselves to the Astronomical Jabours of this illus- 
trious traveller, we have at least endeavoured to point out to 
others the means of doing so. 


Art. VI. The Law of Libel, in which is contained a General 
History of this Law in the Ancient Codes, and of its introduc- 
tion and successive Alterations in the Law of England: Com- 
prehending a Digest of all the leading Cases upon Libels, from 
the earliest to the present time. By Tuomas Luptow Hott, 
Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion, with considerable Additions, London, 1816. pp. 302. 


HE great subject which we are now about to discuss, pre- 
sents so many difficulties to the view, that we frankly ac- 
knowledge the boldness of the task we have undertaken. The 
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works of former writers afford but slender assistance, consisting 
generally of vague declamation or sweeping theory, in which 
the grand object of practical utility has been lost sight of. The 
labours of legislators have been still more defective, varying on- 
ly between the opposite and almost equally pernicious extremes 
of strict prohibition and unrestrained license; nor has any at- 
tempt been made, as far as we know, even in the codes fashion- 
ed by the speculative men for new communities, to reconcile the 
two great objects of protecting free discussion, and checking 
attacks upon character. But the chief obstacle to the successful 
conduct of the inquiry, arises out of the important modifications 
which the letter of the law, touching the press, has always re- 
ceived in practice, partly from the influence of other laws, but 
chiefly from the habits and feelings of the community ;—inso- 
much, that there is hardly any one subject to which a lawgiver 
can turn his mind, where he will find himself so frequently 
stopt by the necessity of referring to practice for the correction 
of deductions, apparently the most simple from admitted prin- 
ciples: And he will even find instances, where, contrary to eve- 
ry preconceived notion, beneficial effects prove not inconsistent 
with an order of things apparently the most vicious, and found- 
ed in a plain departure from the most acknowledged principles 
of practice. Add to these things, the inauspicious influence of 
party feelings, upon a question which is wont to excite their ut- 
most violence, and to place the passions of the multitude, and 
the prejudices of the ignorant, and the interests of the power- 
ful in the most acrimonious conflict. To attempt the calm and 
dispassionate investigation of a question beset with so many dif- 
ficulties, would be extremely unwise, were its paramount im- 
portance not a sufficient inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

We shall, however, be told, that the press is in no danger, at 
least in England ; that the discussion is unnecessary ; that what- 
ever defects may appear to exist in the system of our laws with 
regard to it, there are none in practice sufficient to require any 
material change ; and that, at all events, there is nothing urgent 
in the question, so as to require its being pressed upon our at- 
tention peculiarly at the present moment. We purpose to begin 
by showing how extremely ill founded the two former observations 
are; and with regard to the others, our whole inquiries will have 
a strict reference to practical evils ; and we only desire the atten- 
tion of the public to them, and its favour to their results, in so 
far as they proceed upon plain matters of fact, of daily and fami- 
liar occurrence. With respect to the time, we certainly choose 
it purposely; for, not only will the attention of Parliament be 
turned towards this subject in its next session, in Consequence 
of the bill lately introduced, but it is at this moment the topic 
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to which the regards of legislators and politicians in every part 
of Europe are more nal and anxiously directed. The sla- 
very which is almost every where sought to be re-established, 
by the admirers of the dark ages, rests its sole hope upon the 
destruction of the press ; while the only chance of placing the 
general tranquillity upon a sure basis, is sought by enlightened 
men all over the world, ina judicious extension of its freedom. 
The problem, then, which they are seeking to solve, is the one 
which we are about.to investigate, namely, to find the quantity 
of liberty, and the species of restraint, which will secure to the 
press the greatest amount of free discussion, consistent with the 
tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private cha- 
racter. Besides, the very circumstance of their being so few 
state trials connected with the subject for the last two or three 
years, even if it proved that no attacks were now likely to be 
made upon the press, would form an additional inducement to 
undertake the inquiry at the present time; for all great ques- 
tions of jurisprudence, and especially of constitutional law, are 
most advantageously examined at a distance from the actual 
commission of the offences, or the exercise of the abuse of the 
powers to which they relate. We shall begin by stating pre- 
cisely the most material provisions of the law of England, as 
now carried into practice, upon the subject of Discussron,—un- 
der which term may be comprehended every thing that can give 
rise in its abuse to any of the offences known by the name of Libel 
—that is, written defamation, whether against the State or against 
individuals ; or of seditious words, and slander—that is, spoken 
defamation against the State and against individuals. 

The offence of Libel is as well known as any other in the law; 
and those persons either show much ignorance, or are guilty of 
extreme bad faith, who would mislead the multitude into a be- 
lief that the word is a novelty, without any known legal mean- 
ing, because it signifies, originally and in its etymology, a little 
book. It means, indeed, no such thing, and never did ; for it 
comes not from Libellus, but from Libellus famosus, that is, a 
defamatory writing ; and from hence has been derived libel, by 
one of these ellipses so frequent in all technical language. It 
would be just as reasonable to say, that robbery was no crime, 
or a modern invention, because it meant originally a ‘ taking ;? or 
that there was no such thing as tyranny, because tyrant once 
meant king. Whether the offence in question be well defined 
in the law is another matter, and of which we are soon to 
speak: We.only contend at present, that they who refer to its 
etymon, give no sort of proof that the offence is unknown to 
the law of England. 


According to that law, the offence consists in publishing 
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written, or printed, or painted composition, tending to disturb 
the public peace, by vilifying the Government, or otherwise ex- 
citing the subject to revolt, which may be termed a public li- 
bel; or by traducing private character, which is commonly 
termed a private libef;~-but both offences are of the same na- 
ture in the eye of law, and are punishable upon the same 
grounds—namely, their tendency to a breach of the peace. 
Such, at least, is the strict theory of the law ; though we shall in 
the sequel find, that this principle is, like many others, upheld, 
and cited as inflexible, when it is of any-use in the argument 
against improving our jurisprudence, while it is in practice con- 
stantly departed from; as, indeed, the maintenance of it would 
produce the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of whatever kind, then, is punishableas a misdemeanor, 
by fine and imprisonment. It used to be punishable also with the 
pillory, until Mr. Taylor’s bill most wisely and happily abolish- 
ed that punishment, except in the case of perjury; and in- 
stances are not wanting, of the courts showing such judgment 
in the infliction of it, that the criminal, instead of en uring 
obloquy or derision, stood triumphant amidst the universal plau- 
dits of the multitude. Still the amount of fine or imprisonment 
is wholly in the discretion of the court. Before the Revolu- 
tion, there were instances of ten years’ imprisonment. During 
the last half century, public libellers have been sentenced to one 
year, eighteen months, and two years’ confinement, in such pri- 


sons as the court thought proper to appoint; for the law al- 
lows the Judges to transport him from Northumberland to Corn- 


wall. 

The libeller may be put upon his trial, either by information 
ex officio, which the Crown Lawyers have a right to file of their 
own mere motion ; and upon filing which, they may imprison or 
hold to bail, (by virtue of a recent statute—48. Geo. III.—one of 
those innovations which the lovers of ancient institutions never ob- 
ject to\—or by criminal information obtained a an applica- 
tion to the court and after hearing both sides—or by indictment in 
the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libels are almost 
always proceeded against by the first mode ; libels against men 
acting in a public capacity or tending to produce a duel, by 
the second mode ; and libels against private individyals by the 
third mode. When an ex officio information is filed, no oath is 
required ; the Crown officer merely informs the Court, that the 
defendant has published a certain libel; and this puts him upon 
his trial, which he has, however, no means of forcing on; the 
Crown Officer may hang the prosecution over his head for 
years; and having done/so,4he may at any moment bring it to 
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trial. Whether the defendant is convicted, or acquitted, or never 
tried at all, he has to pay the costs himself; it being one of 
the maxims most revered in our law, that the Crown neither 
receives nor pays costs,—a maxim, too, which we shall present- 
ly find deviated from in some instances, and strained in others 
beyond all resemblance to its original signification. Moreover, 
in all trials of this description, the Crown has another privi- 
lege, by no means unimportant, that of being always heard a 
second time in reply to whatever may be urged for the defen- 
dant. 

In which ever of these three ways the proceedings are com- 
menced, two points must be made apparent to the Jury before 
the defendant can be lawfully convicted,—the act of publishing the 
libel,—and the malice of that act. The first is matter of evi- 
dence; the second is frequently shown by the nature of the 
writing merely ; but it is often » proved by certain facts con- 
nected with the writing. In every case, however, it is con- 
sidered as a matter of fact also, and within the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Jury—the Judge having only the right to give his 
opinion upon this, as he may upon every other question of fact. 
Formerly, the law was otherwise ; and it was held by all the 
Judges, that the publication being proved, the malice was to be 
gathered from the tenor and tendency of the writing, not by the 
Jury, but by the Judge; in other words, that, in this offence 
alone the motive—the malus animus—the guilt of the defend- 
ant, is a question of law, and not of fact; and that if he is charg- 
ed with publishing a libel, the prosecutor has only to prove that 
he published something, whether libellous or not. At length, 
this was declared by the Legislature not to be the law,* or ra- 
ther the law was altered, and rendered consistent with common 
sense in this important particular: 

If, then, the publication is proved, the only question for the 
Jury, is the guilt or innocence of the act ; that is, the guilt or 
the purity of the motives which led to it. But how clear so- 
ever this may be, the law takes a very extraordinary mode of 
enabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. It allows no question 
whatever to be made of the truth or falsehood of the matters 
contained in the writing alleged to be libellous. If the defend- 
ant has published, that a gross abuse exists in the management 
of public affairs ; that a minister has beey guilty of corruption 
in his office—or that a private individual has committed a par- 
ticular crime, the law says, that the Jury must pronounce upon 
the malice or the purity of his assertions, without being inform- 
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ed whether they are wholly true, or utterly false ; and no proof 
is allowed to be adduced in elucidation of this point. In some- 
what of the same spirit, if the publication was made by the ser- 
vant generally employed in managing the defendant’s business, 
he is not suffered to prove his entire ignorance of the act, but 
is held responsible for the criminal conduct of the agent, though 
he never authorized the proceeding ; nay, though he was be- 
yond seas when the writing was composed, and never heard of 
its contents until the day of his accusation. The general agen- 
cy of the servant is not taken as evidence of his having a spe- 
cial authority in the particular case ; though this would be going 
a step further than the legal presumption does in any other 
crime ; but it is taken as a presumption, not to be rebutted by 
any contrary evidence ; it is conclusive in itself against the de- 
fendant, and fixes him criminally with the act of the servant. 
When the defendant is convicted, the court considers of his 
punishment; and there is some doubt how far, in this stage of 
the proceedings, the parties have a right to introduce the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the libellous composition. 
That the question cannot now be regularly gone into by the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and other judicial means of inquiry, is 
certain; but it is also doubted, whether the affidavits in aggra- 
vation and in mitigation of punishment, can properly assert or 
deny the truth of the libellous matter. There are conflicting 
dicta upon the point, and even decisions: for, in the case of 
the King v. Draper, it was permitted : in that of the King 2. 
Finnerty, it was forbidden. Perhaps the real intention of the 
law is, that the matter may be submitted to the court upon the 
oaths of the parties, but not made the subject of a regular in- 
vestigation. Thus much is evident, that to exclude altogether 
the consideration of the truth in this stage of the proceedings, 
would be the grossest injustice that can be conceived—while, to 
allow a complete examination of it, would be inconsistent with 
the principle of excluding it in the former stages of the trial. 
Hitherto we have only spoken of libel, or written defamation. 
The criminal law of England allows no prosecution for spoken 
slander, unless it be seditious ; and then the same rules apply to 
it as to libel. We are now to consider the civil remedy which 
the law gives for injury to private character ; and this is the same 
in all cases, whether the injury be by words or by writing. The 
party whose character is defamed, may bring his action, and 
the defendant may answer it by alleging that what he spoke or 
wrote was true. This plea of justification throws the proof of 
the truth upon the defendant, and precludes all other consider- 
ations whatsoever ; so that the plaintiff can recover no damages 
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however severe the injury he has sustained, and however inex- 
cusable the defamation may have been, if the defendant can on- 
ly show that what he uttered was true. There is no longer any 
question of libel or slander; nor any question whether the de- 
fendant had a right to publish the truths he has spied out, or 
betrayed, and proclaimed tothe world. Provided they be truths, 
the law says he had a right to publish them—at least the plain- 
tiff has no right to compensation. If they were written, he might 
indeed indict and bring the libeller te punishment; if they were 
spoken, he cannot punish him at all; and in neither case can 
he recover damages. We must add, however, that by slander 
er spoken defamation, the law all along understands not - 
‘charge ruinous to a man’s good name ; but only a charge whic 
imputes to him some indictable offence. If by words spoken, 
his reputation be injured, how gravely soever, without the im- 
putation of a crime technically the subject of indictment, the 
traducer can neither be punished, nor made to pay damages, be 
the,slander as false as possible, by any proceeding known in the 
English law ;—and this is the second great distinction, taken in 
that system, between written and spoken calumny. The former 
is punishable—the latter not ; the former is both punishable and 
actionable, if it tends in any way to injure character ; the latter, 
be its tendency ever so fatal to character, is neither punishable 
nor actionable, unless it imputes such a breach of municipal law 
as is cognizable by the penal code of that law. 

We have now gone through the only material parts of English 
jurisprudence respecting the subject of the present inquiry. One 
charge which has been urged against the system, we are inclined 
to dismiss at once, as founded in an extremely superficial view of 
the matter. It has been siated as a great defect, that there is 
no law defining a libel ; or expounding what shall be considered 
libellous. In no code, either formed by successive acts of le- 
gislation, or composed at once by speculative lawgivers, was 
ever such a definition attempted. The attempt would in truth 
be vain. The nature of. the thing precludes all minute defi- 
nition; and a general description is useless for the end in 
view. They who have called for such a law, Have been misled 
by the analogy of the law defining treasons ;* but there the 
great object was to exclude a variety of fancied crimes which 
the arbitrary caprice of successive kings had raised to the degree 
of treasons: And certainly the law in question was much more 
successful in its exclusion than in its positive definition ; for it 
has left one class of treasons most obscurely defined, and has 
given so erroneous a description of the principal class, that the 


ee 


* 25, Ed. Ill. 
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intent alone is stated, and the act wholly omitted.* It has, no 
doubt, been a very common practice to proceed em writ- 
ings as libellous, which were not so; but how could any limitas 
tion be devised which should prevent such proceedings in. fu- 
ture? There are not two or three marked kinds of libel ex- 
ceeding all the others in frequency and importance, which could 
be singled out and made suchaiely the objects of penal sanction, 
as was done in the case of treasons ; besides that such a law 
supposes the question of libellous or not, to be once more taker 
from the Jury and transferred to the Judges; a most dangerous 
change, unless the descriptions were so plain that no doubt 
could ever arise in the application to particular cases. ‘Phe call 
for a Libel Law, after the manner of the Treason Law, is therefore 
unworthy of attention. Means may be found of limiting the 
sense of the word in practice as effectually as is desirable, and 
preventing the prosecution of ‘any thing that at any time dis- 
pleases any body,’ as the modern practice has been alleged to 
have described the offence. If such a remedy can be devised, 
it is obviously of no importance in what branch of the penat 
code it is placed. The danger arising from the working of the 
engine, may be as effectually prevented by providing checks to 
the action of its parts, as by altering their construction ; and it 
may happen that the alteration would be either detrimental or 
impossible, while the check may be safely and easily — 

rom the view already given of the Libel Law of England, 
several deductions may be drawn ; and to these we now beg the 
reader’s best attention, as they involve the fundamental points 
of the argument for a change of thatlaw. We shall begin with 
that which is by far the most important, the exclusion of evi- 
dence as to the truth of the libellous matter, in all prosecutions 
for this offence. . 

It is manifest, that a statement, either against the Govern- 
ment, or an individual, may be libellous; or, to use a phrase 
which no one can object to, may be criminal, although founded 
in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in furtous or in- 
flammatory invective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rare) in which a simple statement of facts 
respecting the government would be an offence against the pub- 
lic tranquillity; but innumerable cases may be put, in which 
the publication of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
offence against private individuals. Things disclosed in confi- 

* Thus, it is in truth no treason by the statute to murder the king, 
but only to compass his death:—and accordingly regicides were in- 
dicted for this compassing—the murder itself being laid as the overt 
att. 
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dence, or discovered by corruption, and things concealed from 
motives of prudence or humanity, may be maliciously promul- 
gated, to the infinite injury or utter ruin of innocent persons. 
It is not therefore to be maintained, that the law would be 
erroneous, if it merely enacted that truth might be a libel ; and 
only refused to all men the unbounded license of publishing 
whatever is true. But it goes a great deal farther ; it says, not 
that the truth of the statement shall be no justification in itself, 
but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly immaterial to 
the question of malicious or innocent intention; that it shall be 
entirely excluded from the consideration of the Jury, who must 
proceed to pronounce upon the motives of the madilichen, and, 
generally, upon the guilt or purity of the act of publication, 
without once — s whether the thing published be strictly 
true or utterly false. en, instead of the truth of the statement 
being inevery instance foreign to the question of guilt, which the 
law presumes it to be, the cases are extremely few, if indeed 
there be any at all, in which the question of guilty or not guilty 
is not materially connected with the question of true or false, al- 
ways supposing the composition to bear reference to a matter of 
fact. Thus it is impossible to put a case in which the falsehood 
of a statement, injurious in its nature, whether to Government 
or individuals, would not at once be decisive of a malicious in- 
tent. If so, the Jury, when called upon to pronounce upon a 
publication without any evidence either of its truth or false- 
hood, are placed in a very extraordinary predicament. One 
means of investigation, which might be decisive, is withdrawn 
irom them; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all 
further inquiry, they must not resort to; they must not use an 
instrument which at least might show them the way. 

But it is said, that —— this instrument, by pointing in 
one direction, would end all doubt, yet, if it does not so point, 
it decides nothing; that the question, ‘ true or false,’ answer- 
ed one way, might be decisive, but, answered the other way, 
would leave the inquiry where it began. For the present 
we will admit this; and still we contend, that it is no reason 
against examining the question, ‘ true or false ;? because, by 
examining that question, even if the result is not decisive, 
the Jury at least assures itself that one decisive proof of 
guilt is wanting; while there is always a possibility (which 
nothing but the actual inquiry can destroy) that the result of 
the examination may be decisive. And it is unquestionable, 
that all human investigations are carried on by the use of such 
methods as this; methods which are seldom so complete, as 
in every instance to give a certain and immediate result, but 
more frequently afford the chance of an immediate result; that 
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is to say, to give the result, if it lies in one direction, and if not, 
leave us to pursue the inquiry by other means—only that the trial 
has shown us in what quarter we are not to seek it. lll inves- 
tigations of a scientific nature, without exception, are conducted 
in this manner—from the common rules of arithmetic, up to the 
most abstruse problems of modern analysis. Thus, if we wish 
to know what proportion two quantities bear to each other, or 
to what class a figure belongs, we often consider what would be 
the consequence, if the quantities be equal, or if the figure be- 
long to a particular species: If we find that this consequence 
holds true in the case before us, the question is solved ; if not, 
we must try some other proportion, or some other species. So 
when a chemist would ascertain the nature of a substance, he 
uses a test, which, if a certain matter be present, will show it; 
but if that matter is not present, the test cannot tell him what 
really is there. Yet he would hold any one very cheap who 
should say the test was useless, and that he wasted his time in ap- 
plying it ; because, in the possible event of the matter not being 
present, he cannot from that test learn what is present. It is 
exactly in this manner that the question of ‘ true and false’ may 
be termed a test of libel; if the answer is ‘ false,’ the test has 
proved decisive, and shown that libel exists in the composition ; 
if the answer is ‘true,’ there still must be libel, but we must 
find it by other means. The test would certainly be more com- 
plete, if either result, either answer, were conclusive ; if ‘ false? 
showed that there was libel, and ‘true’ that there was none; 
but its not being perfect, is no reason for rejecting it altogether. 

Again, according to the principle of the law, that the truth is 
wholly immaterial, the prosecutor ought, in every instance, to 
begin by admitting it. If we were bound to do so, there would 
be more consistency in the doctrine. When a party demurs in 
law, he admits the fact; he says, ‘ be it so, the statement is true, 
but the inference is denied ;’ and this throws the argument 
upon the legitimacy of the inference. If the truth is always 
immaterial, as we are told, why is not the prosecutor obliged. 
in every case, to say, ‘ the truth of this statement is undeniable, 
but it was criminal to publish it.’ This would leave the in- 
quiry to be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as the law now 
stands, the prosecutor either says the statement is false, or he 
says nothing about the matter; and, in either case, even when he 
asserts it to be false, the jury must go blindly to the inquiry, 
without any information whether it be true or false in reality. 
In plain terms, the prosecutor takes his chance of their believing 
it to be false, without any proof; and is content to allege its false- 
hood, and not prove it, or even to abstain from the assertion: 
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provided he may neither admit its truth, nor give the accused 
an opportunity of proving it; well knowing, that, if proved, it 
must needs make some impression upon the minds of those who 
are inquiring into the guilt or innocence of the publication. 
We are willing to rest the argument here; but it is by no 
means necessary. On the contrary, it is fit that we now ask 
whether the cases are not numerous in which the truth of the 
statement goes very far to prove its innocence? Whether they 
are not in sufficient number and importance to make the exclu- 
sion of that consideration highly unjust, even upon the suppo- 
sition that there may be many cases where the truth is no evi- 
dence at all of innocence? There can hardly be imagined one 
case, however, in which the proof of the facts being strictly 
true, would not operate in a certain degree favourably to the 
innocence of the publication. Its effect inight often be small, 
but hardly ever would it be wholly insignificant. At least the 
cases are so very rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of 
laying down a general and inflexible rule, upon the view of 
these cases alone. There might be some sense and consistency 
in saying, that, generally speaking, the inquiry should be gone 
into; but that, as it may happen to be immaterial in a few in- 
stances, in those it should be shut out. But the law says no 
such thing. It excludes the inquiry in every case, because, in one 
or two that may be put, it would be nugatory. And what is gain- 
ed to the few by this injustice done to the many? Absolutely 
nothing. The utmost that can be said is, that a little time or 
trouble is possibly saved. It would be a better reason for doing 
injustice in ninety-nine cases, that you thereby avoided doing 
it in the hundredth case. No man indeed ever thought of pro- 
ceeding upon such a principle: But the law in question does a 
much more rank injustice ; it does injustice in ninety-nine cases, 
to save a little time or trouble in the hundredth. The very 
worst that can be said of the inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may sometimes be wholly 
superfluous. Let us however ask, whether there is, in the 
law, any other instance of strictness in excluding evidence at 
all similar to the case before us? The principle upon which 
the question ‘true or false’ is excluded, is this; that no evi- 
dence must be admitted which is not conclusive ; and we will 
venture to assert, that any thing more unlike the principles of 
judicial inquiry in all other cases, could not well be imagined. 
Every case of circumstantial evidence, for example, is of neces- 
sity made up of parts, each of which, taken singly, would be 
insignificant, or nearly so. Each piece of evidence, therefore, 
is of such a nature that it may be quite mdubitable; and yet 
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the person against whom it is adduced may be not guilty; and 
yet that, if the evidence pointed the other way, he must be in- 
nocent. ‘Thus, it is shown that he was near the spoi at the 
time the offence was committed. If the evidence was, that he 
had been far from the spot, the question would be decided ia 
his favour ; but it does not follow that he is guilty, because he 
was near the spot: Yet as this is a circumstance pointing in the 
direction of guilt, it is most properly allowed to be proved on 
the one side, and disproved on the other. So in civil cases. 
How many little circumstances are allowed to be inquired into in 
questions of pedigree, each of which may be proved with hard- 
ly any material advancement of the case, and disproved with- 
out the very slightest detriment to it!—conversations in the 
family—old notes in family bibles—similar names. upon tomb- 
stones, and a variety of others. How slowly does the case pro- 
ceed in questions of boundary, where evidence is allowed—in- 
deed it is almost all that can be relied upon—of ancient acts of 
ownership, each act proving hardly any thing! That the 
claimant’s ancestor had a beast for some little time upon the 
disputed ground, and was not interrupted, is good evidence ; 
if he hed kept it there in spite of interruption, it would hate 
been better ; and still more satisfactory, if he had interrupted 
successfully the ancestor of the adverse party. But the law does 
not reject even the lowest and most equivocal of these proofs, 
merely because it slightly aids the inquiry, and because it is 
much less decisive than others would have been. Its princi- 
ple is, to seek for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the 
best that can be had. Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the case before us? Why not say to the defendant, 

ou may prove that all you have published is quite true, and 
still you may be guilty: nevertheless, as the proof may help you 
a little—as it is a step, though a small one, towards your ac- 
quittal, it is open to you. If you fail in proving it, you are 
proved guilty: If you succeed, it remains to be seen. whether 
you can complete the demonstration of your innocence, or whe- 
ther other means of showing your guilt do not remain ? 

It may be useful to consider more nearly the cases similar to 
the one in question, where the law proceeds upon the principle 
recommended. We shall find that they come nearer than any 
assignable distance. 

If a person is prosecuted for an assault, he is allowed to give 
in evidence, not only that he committed it in self-defence, but 
that he did it upon provocation; and he may prove all the 

articulars of the provocation. Observe, that no provocation 
' Justifies an assault in the eye of the law. And accerdingly, 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 53. H 
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even in a civil action, nothing can be pleaded short of an actual 
assault by the party complaining, though, here too, circumstan- 
ces of provocation may always be given in evidence ; but in the 
criminal proceeding, where the merits of the prosecutor enter for 
nothing into the question, those circumstances are allowed to 
be proved, as throwing light upon the animus, the malice, which 
is the main question for the Jury. General evidence of good 
character is in all criminal cases allowed, upon the presumption 
that the probability of guilt, in the particular instance, is lessen- 
ed by such proof; and it is allowed, even after the most pre- 
cise evidence of guilt in that instance has been tendered, and 
although nothing more specific is offered to rebut it. Even 
under such circumstances, the law does not reject this most 
slender presumption, or forbid the defendant from availing him- 
self of it, although it would be difficult to descry in what minute 
degree his case is bettered by it. In like manner, it is permitted 
to show, generally, that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the 
defendant, he was not a person likely to have committed the of- 
fence. There are even instances where more detailed evidence 
of this description has been admitted. In Lord Russell’s trial, 
Dr. Tillotson was examined to prove that his habits were moral 
and religious ; because it was less likely that a man of this cast 
should have committed treason. Mr. Horne Tooke was allow- 
ed, in 1794, to give in evidence a tract published by him, twelve 
years before, upon Parliamentary Reform, in which there were 
some loyal expressions ; upon this ground, that the charge now 
brought against him was, the having made parliamentary reform 
a cloak for treasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way towards our conclusion ; 
but the law respecting libel itself brings us still nearer : For it ap- 
pears that in that lawevidence is every thing inany way connected 
with the act, except only the truth or falsehood of its statements ! 
If aninflammatory passage is selected for prosecution, and read in 
proof, the most inviolable rules of evidence require that the de- 
fendant may call for, or give in proof, any other passage of the 
same composition. The reason given for this, is, that the 
sages kept back may explain away those put forward; and so 
they may ; and so they probably will, in a number of instances 
sufficient to justify the adoption of the rule: Nevertheless it 
might be contended, that, in some instances, the passage ad- 
duced is so manifestly criminal, that no part of the context could 
explain it away. For instance, suppose an elaborate and pow- 
erful exhortation to rebellion in one part of a work ; and in an- 
other part an admonition to loyalty, accompanied with an aver- 
ment that the inflammatory passage was not the author’s opi- 
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nion. We cannot imagine any one passage more completely 
bearing upon and counteracting another; and yet clearly the 
production of the second leaves the publication of the first still 
criminal ; it goes as little towards the proof of innocence as the 
truth can be said to go in the most extreme case that we can 
put. Nevertheless, the law says that both passages shall be 
read; first, because how minute soever the light thrown by the 
second upon the first, still not a glimmering shall be excluded ; 
secondly, because, unless the defendant had the power to bring 
it forward, the Jury never could know whether the first passage 
was modified or explained at all, or in what way it was modi- 
fied ; thirdly, and chiefly, because the rules of law should be 
general, and proceed upon the bulk of instances, and not upon 
the exceptions or extreme cases—the more especially, when the 
only harm that is done in those instances, is (as in the case ef 
allowing the truth to be proved) the admission of evidence, 
which may be useless, but can never do any mischief. 

If, however, it should be still eae that this rule of 
evidence only provides for the entire production of a composi- 
tion, part of which is made the subject of prosecution, there are 
other cases in which extrinsic circumstances are allowed to be 
proved, though they only help the inquiry into the guilt of the 

ublication, and by no means decide the question either way. 
he defendant, for instance, is allowed to show, that the publica- 
tion was in answer to an attack upon himself; although this is no 
justification in a civil action, nor of itself a defence to the prose- 
cution ; but it throws light upon the intention, and tends to dis- 
poy that animus injuriandi—that mens rea, without which the 
aw holds no man guilty. In like manner, if the libel was publish- 
ed in the prosecution of the defendant’s lawful private affairs, 
he may give this in evidence. Thus, he may show that it was 
written in answer to a letter asking the character of the prosecu- 
tor as a servant. Yet noone can deny, thata gross libel might 
be published in this shape. As this case has been actually decid- 
ed, we may observe how impossible it is to maintain it for law, 
and yet roluee evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
libel; for, suppose the defendant proves that he gave the pro- 
secutor’s character upon being asked, and is not allowed to 
rove the account a true one,—we must either say that it is no 
ibel to blacken a man’s character by the grossest falsehoods, in 
‘answer to an inquiry,—or we must say that a true character 
may be libellous, though given in this manner, and yet admit a 
roof of the manner of giving it to be important in the inquiry. 
his is most clearly an instance where the circumstances of the 
publication are far less important to the inquiry than the truth of 
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the matters published. Almost every circumstance in the occa- 
sion and manner of the publication may in like manner be given 
in evidence on either side . The particular time ; the aspect of 
public affairs ; the events alluded to in the composition ; the si- 
tuation of the persons mentioned ; these, and similar circumstan- 
ces, are generally stated in the averments of the information or 
indictment, and they must be proved by the prosecutor, and may 
be rebutted by contrary evidence on the part of the defendant. 
Yet, of themselves, they decide nothing as to the guilt ; they only 
elucidate the nature of the alleged libel, and the anzmus of the pub- 
lisher. It has been likewise solemnly decided, that there is no- 
thing libellous in a publication, by a private individual, of a Par- 
liamentary paper charging the prosecutor withtreason. This was 
ruled upon an application for a criminal information ; but, a for- 
tiori, would evidence to this effect have been admitted upon the 
trial.* Inthe case of Rex v. Creevey, evidence was to have been 
given, that the composition contained a correct—that is, a true, 
account of a speech in the House of Commons ; and a motion was 
made, to put off the trial on account of the absence of a member 
of that House, the witness who wastoprove it. Had the evidence 
tendered been incompetent, the motion would have been refused ; 
but it was entertained, and only waived upon an admission by the 


prosecutor that the account wasatrue one. The case afterwards 
came before the Court of ae Bench, who held, that the 


account being a correct one, did not constitute a sufficient de- 
fence of the publication ; but no exception whatever was taken 
to the competency of this as matter of evidence for the Jury ; 
on the contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact as ad- 
mitted.t It has, indeed, been solemnly decided, that the cor- 
rectness of a report given in a newspaper, of what passed in a 
court of justice, may be os in evidence without being plead- 
ed to an action for a libel; and that, if proved, it is an answer 
to the action:—a position which is perhaps too large, as laid 
down absolutely in that case;{ and which, sncentaany: re- 
ceived some modification, both is Rex v. Creevey and in§ Stiles 
v. Nokes, where it was said, that ‘a wanton publication, at a 
* subsequent period of a trial, hurtful to the feelings of the par- 
‘ties,’ might be libellous; but the Court never thought of re- 
fusing, in such a case, the evidence that the publication was 
correct: The wantonness was to be proved by other considera- 
tions—as the time, the occasion, &c.; and the correctness, s6 


* Rex v. Wright, 8 T. R. 297. 
t Lance. Ass. Spring 1813, cor. Leblanc J. & in B. R. vid. M. &c 
} Currie v. Walter, 1. Bos. & Pull, 525. § 7. East. 504. 
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far from being excluded, was admitted, to throw upon the par- 
ty complaining the burden of proving the criminality aliunde. 
In case any doubt should remain of this rule applying to prose- 
cutions as well as actions, it has been recognized, in a remark- 
able manner, by Lord Ellenborough, in Rea v. Fisher.* His 
Lordship’s words are remarkable, and conceived in the true 
spirit of the argument which we have been maintaining ‘ Tri- 
‘als at law, fairly reported, although they may occasionally 
* prove injurious to individuals, have been held to be privileg- 
‘ed. Let them continue so privileged. The benefit they pro- 
‘¢ duce is great and permanent; ae the evil that arises from 
‘them is rare and incidental.’ These words might seem to g° 
beyond the principles we are supporting; but, of course, the 
learned Judge could not mean to say, that a correct report of a 
trial might not, under peculiar circumstances, be libellous: The 
Sioa. tataoain. and the admission of the evidence to which it 


refers, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is al- 
ways competent to go into the question, whether the composi- 
tion gives a true account of a judicial proceeding ; and that, if 
the affirmative is proved, the malice of the publication must 
then be shown by the prosecutor in some other way.t 


* 2. Campb. N. P. 574. , 

+ There is a discrepancy, unquestionably, between the purport of 
the language here cited and the report, both in Nokes v. Styles, and 
Rex v. Creevey. The same diversity is to be observed in the latter 
case and that of Currie v. Walter ; the rule in which certainly re- 
quires some limitation; and we conceive that the observations in the 
text furnish it. But it is still more difficult to reconcile the obser- 
vations in Rex v. Creevey with those made in Rex v. Wright; and 
indeed the two decisions seem themselves at variance. See parti- 
cularly the argument of Lawrence J. in the latter case. It is no 
answer, to say that a report of a committee is a proceeding of the 
whole House when ordered to be printed for the use of the members, 
and that a speech is not a proceeding of the House. The business 
of the House consists in making and hearing speeches principally ; 
and a speech made and heard, is strictly a proceeding, as much as 
a report of a committee. The printing of the report, it must be re- 
membered, was the act of an unauthorized individual. To print the 
speech was as much the publication of a proceeding, as to print the 
report; and, strictly speaking, both publications were equally irre- 
gular, and, with reference to the House, equally a breach of its pri- 
vileges. There are innumerable resolutions to this effect in the 
Journals. See particularly Com. Journ. 13. April, 1738, where the 
publication of the proceedings of any committee is expressly pro- 
hibited. It may dirther be reckoned an inconsistency between 
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We entreat the reader’s particular attention to the import 
of the instances which we have just now detailed. They are 
all examples of evidence being admitted in prosecutions for li- 
bel, to prove circumstances by no means necessarily inferring 
innocence or guilt, but merely tending to illustrate this point ; 
circumstances which may be true, and yet the composition may 
be a libel, or vice versa ;—circumstances, in short, which stand 
in the same relation as the truth of the statements to the mat- 
ters at issue,—with this difference, that not one of them, gene- 
rally speaking, is half so intimately connected with it. The 
defendant is always allowed to read other parts of the compo- 
sition, because they may explain away the libellous passage,— 
although there may be cases in which no context can explain 
it away. He is allowed to prove the writing which called forth 
the alleged libel and other circumstances of provocation,— 
although it is certain that no provocation can justify a libel. 
He is allowed to show that the libel was published in answer to 
a demand of information,—although no such occasion will jus- 
tify the giving false information of an injurious nature. He is al- 
lowed to prove that the publication is a true account of what 
passed in Parliament or in a court of justice,—although it is 
certain that the libel is not the less one for having been origi- 
nally spoken there ; and moreover, that no man can publish a 
parliamentary proceeding without committing an offence against 
the law of Parliament, which is the common law of the land. 
Why then is such evidence allowed? It is not necessarily deci- 
sive of any thing; it may be all taken for granted in many cases, 
and yet the defendant may be guilty. The prosecutor may say, 
‘Grant that your composition gives a true account of the de- 
‘bate; still, to publish it was a libel, if its tendency is injurious 
‘to character or to the public peace, whether it originally 
‘ passed in Parliament or not.’ Why is he not heard to say 
so? Because the law holds, that light may be thrown upon the 
motive, the animus of the publisher, by the production of such 
evidence ; and that no light ought to be shut out. Why, then, 
is all evidence of the truth of the statements camelanal in the 
composition peremptorily excluded? The reason given is ex- 
actly that which exists in all the other cases ;—it is said that 


Rex v. Creevey and Rex v. Fisher, and indeed Currie v. Walter, that 
the House of Commons is particularly spoken of as a court of judi- 
cature, both by Lord Coke, 4. Inst. 23, who cites 6. Hen. 8, ¢. 16, 
to sbow that the clerk’s book is a record; and more distinctly by one 
of the learned Judges who decided Rex v. Creevey—vide Burdett v. 
Abbot, 14. East 158, per Bayley J 
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those statements may be true, and yet the publication may be 
libellous. But this reason is listened to in none of those cases. 
It is only allowed to operate where the advantage of opening 
the door to evidence is the most important; where the harm 
done by shutting it is the greatest; where the evils, or rather 
the risk of inconvenience from a better practice, is the least 
considerable. 

We desire to rest the great ‘question under discussion upon 
the argument which we have just closed. It goes directly to 
the merits; it demonstrates, both that the investigation of the 
truth is impeded, in the most eminent degree, by the rule of 
law—and that this rule is quite inconsistent with analogy, and 
more especially with the rest of the Libel law. An example will 
at once bring the matter home to the understanding of every 
man of common sense. He is called upon, as a juror, to pro- 
nounce whether the defendant maliciously or innocently publish- 
ed that a man’s father was hanged ;—can he for a moment doubt 
that his judgment would be materially affected by being inform- 
ed, whether in fact the man was hanged, or the whole was a 
pure invention? The law, however, calls upon him to pro- 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of the publication, with- 
out the possibility of obtaining this information; while, at the 
same time, it allows proof to be adduced that the story was told 
upon a particular occasion ; that it was drawn forth by another 
story ; that it was previously told by somebody in another place. 
The only thing, by no means to be inquired into, is its truth. 
—Having, however, given the fundamental argument, it is fit 
that we examine the question in some other points of view. 

The rule which now prevails, operates most injuriously to 
the great interests of liberty, and of good government in gene- 
ral. It tends to the prevention of public discussion, beyond 
all the fetters that ever were invented for the press. It may be 

uestioned, whether a previous censureship would cramp its free- 
dons much more effectually. In that case, the writer is at least 
secure that what he is allowed to publish cannot afterwards, with 
the varying caprices of the day, or changes in the ruling powers, 
rise in judgment against him. He labours under no anxiety ; 
he is either at once prevented from publishing, or he knows 
that he is safe. ‘The uncertainty of our Libel law,—the jus va- 
gum atque incognitum which regulates this vital part of our con- 
stitution, is a most serious evil. No man can tell whether he 
shall be punished for daring to discuss the measures of Govern- 
ment freely and fairly, or not: and a great part of the uncertainty 
is owing to the maxim, that the truth may not be proved. If it 
could, the author would be pretty secure against any prosecution 
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for a writing upon public affairs ; or if prosecuted, he would have 
little to fear from the result. As far as the facts bear him out, 
he might safely go; and his only care would be to avoid mis- 
statements, and to keep some proportion between the vehemence 
of the invective and the conduct against which it was pointed. 
As the law now stands, there is something quite revolting in the 
powers given torulers. A minister of state who has committed, 
in the face of day, the grossest injustice or oppression, or whose 
incapacity-has been testified by the most notorious blunders, 
may unblushingly avow his wrongs, or his incapacity, and pun- 
ish whoever conscientiously and calmly states it to the country ; 
or he may obtain’ the same end, by denying with still greater 
effrontery what is indubitably true, but what he knows must not 
be proved. The utmost readiness to prosecute, accordingly, has 
at different times been found, in persons conscious that the truth 
only had been proclaimed against them. Thus, informations, to 
the amount of above twenty, were once filed against persons 
who had accused a public officer of malversation ; and these 
would no doubt have been tried without the possibility of the 
facts being proved, had not events in the mean time occurred 
which made that officer resign. These events showed, that had 
the trials gone on, the defendants would have been convicted 
for publishing statements not destitute of foundation, though 
incapable, by law, of being proved. 

Some persons aflect to see great danger to the peace of the 
community, and the stability of the government, in an unlimit- 
ed discussion of public measures. But the rule for which we are 
contending, would not remove all bounds from the discussion ; 
because the defendant might still be convicted, although he had 
proved his facts. We are ee however, to admit that its adop- 
tion would greatly extend those bounds, inasmuch as rulers would 


be far less prone to order State prosecutions. The only check 
which at present represses such penensionh, and to which the 


liberty of printing actually enjoyed is wholly owing, is the fear 
of bad ministers, lest their conduct should be canvassed, irre- 

ularly and indirectly, on the trial. This fear, indeed, may 
ts operate to prevent prosecutions in themselves just, 
because at present the defendant, though he can prove nothing, 
may insinuate any thing; but were proof allowed, no unjust 
prosecution would be undertaken; the inducement to silence 
would be imperative, and the limits of discussion greatly en- 
larged. In truth, we might go further, and ask what danger can 
ever result from the most unlimited discussion of public mea- 
sures? In what circumstances must a government be which 
ought to fear it? ‘My government.’ said Cromwell, ‘is not 
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‘ worth preserving if it cannot stand against paper shot.’ The 
sagacious usurper, seen trusted to the strong arm of 
power, and never prosecuted for libels ; but a good government, 
founded upon free principles, and planted in the hearts of the 
eople by the blessings it conferred upon them, would have far 
ice to fear from paper shot than the military despotism of Crom- 
well, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the appointed 
scourge of evil rulers, when it dared to tell him, in the face of 
the country, that the people could only enter upon the inherit- 
ance of their birth-right by his death.* To hamper the press 
may serve the purposes of a usurper, or a wretched and incapa- 
ble ruler; a just and lawful government may safely, and even 
sietamaenie encourage the freest discussion. The influence 
of those at the head of affairs secures them at least an attentive 
hearing in their own defence ; it ensures them also the support 
of a portion of the press. Even if they are in the wrong, oer 
have so many circumstances in their favour, that it ry all 
the native vigour of truth, aided by time, to prevail against 
them. If they are in the right, how much more safely may 
they trust their support to reason, and rest satisfied with re- 
per ing or retorting the attack, by weapons of the same kind ? 
hat is there so very captivating in error—what so bewitch- 
ma excessive violence—what so attractive in gross and pal- 
pable injustice—as to make those tremble, who stand firm in 
the consciousness of being right? Surely truth and sense have, 
at the least, an equal chance in this contest; and if the refuta- 
tion of sophistry may be intrusted to argument, the exposure 
and condemnation of literary excesses may be left to good taste, 
without much fear of their proving hurtful to any cause, but 
that which they are intended to befriend. The only risk that 
just and wise rulers can incur from discussion, is to be found in 
the consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even the best 
measures, the purest systems of government, have some reason to 
fear. No rules of law can prevent something of the truth from 
getting out ; and, if a blunder is accidentally committed, the less 
ree the press is, the more likely are distorted and exaggerated 
statements to prevail. A people kept in the dark, are sure to 
be easily disquieted ; every breath makes them start ; all objects 
appear in false shapes; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly with- 
out a cause; and a government, whose conduct might bear 
the broadest glare of day, may be shaken by the delusions which 
have sprung from unnecessary concealment. There are a few 


: * This was the definition of paternal government given in those 
ays. 
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supposable cases, in which such a government may have an 
interest in preventing the truth from being published; but they 
are rare in the extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule, 
There can be no case in which, when the truth has been pub- 
lished, it can be its interest to prevent it from being proved 
upon the published trial. 
The present law excluding such evidence, produces the worst 
ssible effects, in another and most important point of view. 
t destroys the best protection which private character can have, 
and greatly promotes the abuse or licentiousness of the — 
in the only quarter in which it is to be dreaded—its inroads up- 
on the comfort of individuals. A very little attention to the 
practical effects of the law in question, will evince the truth of 
this position. When a man’s character is attacked by a libel, 
the law gives him two modes of proceeding. He may bring his 
action of damages for the injury he has sustained; or he may 
prosecute criminally, for the punishment of the traducer. Be- 
fore proceeding further, let us attend fora moment to the dis- 
tinction which is said to exist technically between the object of 
these two proceedings, and upon which much reasoning is 
grounded: The one is called a remedy, and the other a punish- 
ment; the private party is said to have an interest in the for- 
mer, but the public only are deemed to have an interest in the 
latter. Theoretically speaking, it perhaps is so; but the prac- 
tice has departed so widely from the principle, that its operation 
can now hardly be traced. If the private party has no interest 
in the prosecution, why is he always the prosecutor? Strictly, 
indeed, any one else has the same right to prosecute; but, in 
fact, we know that the injured person alone institutes proceed- 
ings; and we will venture to say, that nothing would be more 
hopeless than a prosecution fora libel commenced by a third 
party : If the person libelled were not brought before the{Grand 
Jury, no bill would be found; or if, by any miracle, the de- 
fendant were put upon his trial, an acquittal would be certain. 
But how is it in applications fora criminal information? These 
are as much for the interest of the public as proceedings by 
indictment; and yet every part of the practice regarding them 
is founded upon the analogy to cases of an individual interest. 
No information ever was granted, except upon the oath of the 
party complaining, and upon an application from himself, or 
some one authorized by connexion with him, to apply in his 
behalf. He must come rectus in curia, and swear to the false- 
hood of the libel, as if he sought for compensation in damages ; 
otherwise he is told that the court will not interfere, but leave 
him to the ordinary proceeding. The interference is thus term- 
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ed extraordinary, and is treated as a favour to the oy apply- 
ing ; whereas, if he only applied in behalf of the public, his own 
merits would be out of the question, and the truth or falsehood 
of the libel being quite immaterial in criminal proceedings, the 
information should be granted without any regard to the matter. 
He is also required to waive his right of action, which, if the 
criminal proceeding were wholly of a public nature, and foreign 
to his own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is like- 
wise liable to costs if he fails. But in proceedings by indict- 
ment, practically speaking, the prosecutor is in nearly the same 
predicament as to waiving his action; for if he has prosecuted 
to conviction, he can never expect to recover more than nomi- 
nal damages; and, if the defendant has been acquitted, no 
lawyer would strongly recommend going on with the action at 
all. He may likewise make himself liable to costs, if he pre- 
fers having the trial in one court at one time, rather than 
another, although such preference is, strictly speaking, as much 
for the public, and as little for his own interest, as any other 
part of the proceeding. We can, therefore, have no hesitation 
in viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies given 
for injury offered to character, not indeed both in the nature of 
eompensation for a loss, but both in the light of reparation, 
vindication, recovery. Let us see, then, in what manner the 
exclusion of evidence operates upon this right to reparation. 

If an action is brought, the party no doubt defies his traducer 
to prove the truth of the charge—and, so far, he saves his honour. 
But unless he is a person of high rank, or unless the defendant 
is such a one, or unless some high names are in some way in- 
volved in the transaction, he obtains a very paltry sum by 
the verdict. In all ordinary questions of this sort, Juries 
lean against heavy damages ; and only award considerable sums 
when they are dazzled with sounding titles, or great fame and 
notoriety. A private gentleman may think himself well off if 
he leaves the court with a verdict sufficient to pay the difference 
between the taxed costs and the real expenses of the action ; he 
retires with the satisfaction of having had his character estimat- 
ed in the currency of the country, and his neighbours are in- 
formed that it is worth fifty or a hundred pounds. There is 
re revolting in this proceeding, to a person of any deli- 
cacy or high sense of honour; and accordingly, it is hardly 
ever resorted to, except when the reason presently to be given, 
renders it a matter of hard necessity. Then how does such an 
action operate upon the libeller, even when he pays considerable 
damages? A little of that gain is wrung from him, which he 
has been making by his infamous art. He has coined an honest 
man’s character into money, and he is made to refund a per- 
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centage ; he lives upon the destruction of his neighbour’s repu- 
tation, and he is compelled to let that neighbour share in the 
spoils of his own fame, Besides, it is manifest that this kind 
of proceeding encourages the worst species of detraction, that 
of wealthy and powerful persons, who lurk behind the backs of 
desperate men, and set them on to stab the reputation of their 
adversaries ;—the penalty is easily paid, and the offence as safe- 
ly repeated. 

Thus, on every account, a prosecution, asit is the only mode 
of inflicting a fit punishment, it is the best mode of seeking repara- 
tion ; or rather, it would be the best mode, but for the rule of law 
in question. By virtue of that law, however, it gives no assertion 
of innocence; it flings out no defiance to the traducer ; it rather ad- 
mits that the charge is founded in truth. When the man whose 
character has been attacked, prosecutes criminally, he is believed 
to be afraid of challenging inquiry ; he is supposed to confess, if 
not that all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it 
founded on fact—that all is not right—that there is some rotten 
or tender point, which will not bear probing ; and, in so delicate 
an affair as honour, we need hardly observe that such an idea 
is decisive against the prosecution, By commencing it, he sets 
the example, if not of giving up his fame, at least of breathing 
upon it; and that is quite sufficient. The consequence, in 
fact, is, that prosecutions are not undertaken; that private 
character is daily attacked with perfect impunity ; that profess- 
ed calumniators, who gratify the malignity of their patrons, 
or pander for the base curiosity of the multitude, drive their 
dishonest trade in full security; and that the most unbridled li- 
centiousness is known to pollute the press, in every department, 
except that in which it would be harmless, at a time when the 
powers of Government are exerted with the greatest rigour 
to check every deviation from the straight line in the discus- 
sion of public measures, where hardly any extravagance could 
a hurtful. Many years have elapsed since periodical pub- 
ications have heen carried on upon the avowed plan of pur- 
veying slander for the prurient appetite of the vulgar, in what- 
ever rank of life. Daily papers have subsisted upon the gains 
of this sordid traffic, for a length of time which almost affords 
an antidote to their venom. Death itself hardly walks abroad 
more unceasingly than the spirit of defamation goes its rounds 
in the community. The reptiles that attend him do not prey 
more indiscriminately upon the noblest remains, than the ver- 
min of the press upon the fairest names. Nothing is so exalted 
as to be above their audacity—nothing so sacred as to scare 
their rapaciousness—nothing so humble and retired as to elude 
their incessant actfvity. Not only the public character 
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of statesmen, and the private conduct of public men, but the 
secret actions of obscure and lowly individuals, are their prey. 
Fer these they hunt the shade of voleanaey seclusion ; seize u 
them with the fury of hunger; drag them forth into the blaze of 
day; and tear them in pieces, to appease that gross appetite 
which can never be satiated. 
* natura si malvagia e ria 
Che mai non empie la bramosa voglia 
E dopo ’! pasto a pid fame che pira.’* 

Is it that in our times slander has become more daring,—that 
falsehood has ceased to be cowardly? No—It is because all risk 
of punishment is at an end, and the lying calumniator of private 
worth is secured against answering tor his offence by the same 
law which confounds him with the publisher of truth. No one 
ever thinks of prosecuting ;—there is hardly an instance of a 
periodical work being prosecuted at the instance of a private 

arty. We only recollect one in the course of many years ; un- 
ess, indeed, another is to be mentioned, where the prosecution 
was dropt, because the truth of the statement complained of 
had, after the bill was found, become quite notorious, by pro- 
ceedings instituted in another court. As long as the law stands 
upon its present footing, this impunity is secured to libellers; 
and the trade of calumny must thrive without restraint. Now, 
as the only way at once to remove the gross injustice and incon- 
sistency of precluding all inquiry into the truth—to promote 
free discussion of public measures by discouraging oppressive 
state prosecutions—and to protect private character from the li- 
centiousness of the press, by withdrawing the obstacles to pri- 
yate prosecutions, it is proposed to allow the truth of the mat- 
ters contained in any alleged libel to be given in evidence, and 
to leave this to the Jury, among other things, without calling 
upon them to acquit the defendant, because he shall have prov- 
ed his statements to be true. We shall proceed to examine the 
objections which may be urged against this change in the law. 

1. It is contended by some, that the change does not go far 

enough,—for that the proof of the truth should in every case be 
a defence, and operate as a justification. But to pass over the. 
technical answer which arises from the nature of pleading in cri- 
minal cases, we conceive that there is a most substantial reason 
for only allowing the evidence to go to the Jury, and leaving 
their verdict free. In attacks upon private character, the pub- 
lication of what is strictly true may be highly criminal. No 
one has a right to ransack the secret life and private habits of 


ta 


* Dante, Inf 
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any man, and hold them up to public view. To publish 
even his concealed vices thus, is an injury done to him and to 
society. Even for these vices, so long as he conceals them, he 
has a right to impunity, if they offend against no positive law, 
Still more does this remark apply to mere frailties of a nature 
more or less venial. But a man may be rendered ridiculous by 
the bare publication of things, in themselves neither the objects 
of censure nor of contempt; things hardly concealed, at least 
only concealed from decorum or a sense of dignity, and which 
every man is conscious of, the publicity of which alone makes 
them appear ridiculous. To describe minutely the whole life of 
any one for a day or two, would render him somewhat ridiculous, 
although he might have done nothing of which he ought to be 
ashamed ; nay, nothing which he could have avoided. There- 
fore, the mere exactness of the statement may possibly be no de- 
fence. Incasesof public libel, it'is indeed less easy to conceive how 
a publication of the truth should be criminal. Suppose, however, 
there were no such instance—the line between public and pri- 
vate libels cannot be drawn ; and if we were to take the distinc- 
tion between public and private prosecution, it is well known 
that an individual may prosecute for a public offence.* But, 
that there are public libel, properly so called, which may be cri- 
minal, though true, is easily shown. The instances are no doubt 
rare, but they exist. It may be libellous to state in an inflam- 
matory way, that which, if plainly stated, would be innocent ; as, 
to address the passions of the multitude about scarcity of pro- 
visions, or of soldiers about pay. It may be libellous to address 
to particular classes, a plain statement of that which, published 
generally, would be innocent, as to disperse it among a mob or an 
army. It may be libellous to state, even plainly, truths of a de- 
licate nature at a peculiar crisis—as, during an invasion, a re- 
bellion, or a mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (but the 
number is extremely small), of so peculiarly delicate a nature, 
that the plainest statement of them at any time would be libel- 
lous ; as, the legitimacy of the reigning Sovereign ;—his right 
to the Crown generally ;—his political conduct, for which he is 
not responsible ;—his private conduct, of which the law takes no 
notice. Inall such cases the truth is evidently not of itself a de- 
fence ; it enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favour- 
able to the defendant as far as it goes, but is not sufficient to ac- 
quit him. In all these, on the other hand, the falsehood of the 
statement is decisive of guilt. Therefore this matter should be 


* The Dean of St. Asaph’s case was a private prosecution for a State 
crime. 
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left to the Jury, with other circumstances of evidence as to the 
malice or purity of the publication. 

2. The objections most likely, however, to be relied upon, 
come from those who hold that the change proposed goes too 
far. Their principal argument is, that a libel is punishable, be- 
cause, without any regard to the truth of its contents, it tends 
to provoke a breach of the peace. Now we venture to assert, 
that this is not the ground of the punishment, in any other man- 
ner than many other fictitious principles have been stated as the 
technical grounds of judicial proceedings, which unquestionably 
depend upon very different considerations. Thus, in actions of 
seduction, the technical ground is the supposed loss of the daugh- 
ter’s service, or the wife’s society. Yet the practice is, in the for- 
mer case, to award damages in proportion to the.injury of the pa- 
rent’s feelings, without the least regard to a pecuniary loss, which 
is always least where the real injury sustained, and the damages 
recovered, are the greatest; in the latter case, damages are 
given where the parties lived separated by voluntary agreement, 
and no loss of society could occur ;* they are given too, with a 
reference to many other circumstances unnoticed in the techni- 
cal fiction of the law. To contend that a libel is criminal,-only 
because it endangers the King’s peace, is exactly as absurd as 
to hold, that the seduction of a nobleman’s daughter is no in- 
jury, while the same act, committed ina peasant’s family, is a 
serious wrong. In truth, both the one principle and the other 
are fictions ; and ought to be laid aside when they impede jus- 
tice instead of assisting it,—the only ground upon which fic- 
tions are admitted. In the civil action, the practice has so far 
modified the principle, as to make its original absurdity harm- 
less ; in the criminal proceeding, we must, it seems, cling to 
the fiction, in order to do injustice. For it is most material to 
be observed, that where an adherence to the fiction would lead 
to mercy, it is wholly abandoned. If it were, for example, 
urged in mitigation of punishment, that, under the circumstan- 
ces of the case, no reasonable apprehension could be entertain- 
ed of the peace being broken, the bare mention of such a topic 
would be treated with indignation, although the defendant is all 
the while held to have been convicted of an offence, solely be- 
cause his act tended to a breach of the peace. In like manner 
the fiction is lost sight of when topics of aggravation are —— 
forward from the high rank of the person defamed, and_ his 
pure and spotless character. Then what becomes of the care 

* The cases of Wreden v. Turnbull, and Chambers v. Caulfield seem 
to throw doubt on this; but the law, as stated, is now received gene- 
rally, especially since Chamberlayne v. Bloomfield. 
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taken of the King’s peace, when a man may make the most ca- 
lumnious charges against his neighbour to a multitude of ten 
thousand persons by word of mouth, that is, with all the aids 
and incentives of eloquence, and no punishment whatever can 
be inflicted upon him? But to show at once that the fiction is 
not the real ground of the proceeding against libels, let the 
heavy punishments inflicted upon an act thus tending to a breach 
of the peace, be compared with the trifling penalties attendant up- 
on the actual breach, and no doubt will remain that the princi- 
ple now under consideration is wholly obsolete. In truth, no- 
thing can be imagined more absurd in itself, or more inconsist- 
ent with the analogies of the law, than to look beyond the imme- 
diate nature of the offence for the grounds of punishment. It is 
absurd in itself. For, why not at once admit the destruction of 
a man’s reputation to be acrime? Why deny to charactera 
protection so largely afforded to every other possession which we 
enjoy? Why hold the person guiltless who destroys the peace 
of a family, and ruins the fame of its most virtuous members, 
—when the stealing of five shillings in the house they inhabit is 
punishable with death? It is inconsistent with the other prin- 
ciples of the law of libel; for the same person who cannot pro- 
secute for the injury done to his character, as such, may bring 
his action and have that very injury valued in money. Surely 
not another word needs be offered to prove that the attack upon 
‘reputation, and not the dangers to the King’s peace, forms the 
real ground of criminality in all such cases. 

3. It is said, that if a man has any charge to bring against 
another, he should prefer it in the forms which the law pre- 
scribes, for the purpose of bringing him to punishment. But 
how does this apply to charges which are neither the subject of 
prosecution or of impeachment? To publish, for example, that 
a person’s father was tried for felony, or convicted, or executed, 
is, according to the law, in its strictness, a libel; and the pub- 
lisher may be prosecuted: Nor can he give evidence that his 
account is correctly true. Yet it might be very useful to pub- 
lish this statement, in certain circumstances, though in others 
it might be undoubtedly criminal; and we contend that, upon 
these, but chiefly upon the truth or falsehood of the statement, 
the complexion of the act must always depend. But in no cir- 
cumstances could it be said, that, instead of publishing the ac- 
count, the author should have prosecuted. Then, as to pub- 
lic measures, not to mention the multitude of instances in 
which a statesman may be highly blameable, without commit- 
ting an impeachable offence; can any one, with a grave face, 
contend, that instead of exposing official delinquency by means 
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of the press, a political writer should institute an impeachment— 
a parliamentary proceeding competent only to members of par- 
liament, nay, in fact, competent only to a majority of one of 
the branches of the Lagisiataret This would, indeed, be an 
agreeable arrangement for the public servants; they imight 
well feel secure in their places, and amuse themselves with the 
destruction of their country at their leisure, if they were. never 
to hear the voice of censure, until it was recorded in the votes 
of the Commons by a majority of the members, But the doc- 
irine in question is not more absurd in itself than it is inconsist- 
ent with the other provisions of the law. Who ever thought of 
telling a man, who had beaten another in self-defence, that he 
ought to have submitted in the first instance, and then indicted 
for the battery, or brought his action of damages? This argu- 
ment was never even ma in answer to a case of verbal provoca- 
tion. But we are told, that some latitude is allowed to the topic 
of self-defence, and others in the nature of it, in order to repress 
aggression and insult, and prevent persons from beginning an 

ray. Now we contend for the control of a free press, that 
is, a press free to discuss all subjects fit for the public eye— 
ae to tell all truths which it concerns the public. to 

ow—exactly upon the same ground, It gives individuals a 
power of exposing and punishing offences, which no other ven- 
geance can reach, and which each individual has an interest in 
repressing—assaults upon our liberties by bad rulers—inroads 
upon public tnorals, by glaring and ostentatious impropriety of 
conduct—insults to common sense and good taste, by bad au- 
thors. 

4. The most plausible objection to the measure proposed, 
however, is, that it would enable a malicious person to give evi- 
dence of his neighbour’s most private affairs, and to drag intoa 
court of justice, failings, which noone hasa right to make pub- 
lic. . Now, let the present state of the law be regarded with a 
view to this objection. ‘The libeller may publish atthe risk of 
an action being brought, in which he can justify, and give the 
very evidence to which the objection refers—at the risk, which 
in fact amounts to nothing, of a criminal prosecution. The re- 
sult is, then, that the frailties may now Me published without. 
the least danger to the libeller—and nothing worse could hap- 
pen were the law changed; for the utmost evil to the party in- 
jured would only be; that he might be deterred from prosecut- 
ing, by fear of the evidence being offered, while he is more 
effectually prevented from adopting this course, as the law now 
stands, by the admission of the truth which a prosecution im- 
plies. Butit is to be observed, that almost all the failings al- 
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luded to are of so private a nature as to elude proof; and he 
who had maliciously proclaimed them, would find it impossible to 
prove them, if the law permitted the proseeutor to defy him; 
so that the change would only operate in cases of a less delicate 
nature, where the question of ‘ true or false’ is more decisive 
of the guilt or innocence of the publication. Nor should we 
lose sight of the injurious effects produced by the exclusion of 
this question in all prosecutions, whether for public or private 
libels. The defendant cannot prove the truth, though all he 
has written be ever so true. But for this very reason he is per- 
mitted to hint, to insinuate, to fling out, that, were he allow- 
ed, he could show this or that; to remind the Jury (in a private 
prosecution), that the party injured might have brought his ac- 
tion, had he chose to run the risk of a justification being plead- 
ed; in State prosecutions, to enter into many extraneous dis- 
cussions, themselves not always very regular or very innocent; 
to call, and often with success, for an acquittal, chiefly because 
of this defect in the law,—and all this without the least warning 
given to the opposite party. What is the consequence? Ex- 
actly that which always follows absurd or unjust rigour in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. The great front door exposed to view, 
being shut, irregular unobserved avenues are opened, through 
which part of the matters intended to be excluded find their 
way, most unfairly for all innocent parties, and most favourably 
for the guilty, who contrives to confound his case with theirs.— 
The detence of the man who has written nothing but the truth 
is crippled ; he must indirectly allude to what he could plainly 
prove. The character of the prosecutor is hinted away by insi- 
nuations, which he can neither refute by evidence, nor put down 
by a broad defiance ;—the man who has written a falsehood, is 
enabled to hint as significantly as if he had told the truth ; and 
has as fair a chance of being believed and acquitted. All but 
the calumniator would gain—the person traduced to the full as 
much as any one—by a change of practice which should ex- 
clude those indirect methods of defence, and allow nothing to 
be brought forward but strict legal evidence, under the watch- 
ful superintendance of the court, according to the known rules 
of law, and with full notice to the party whom it tended to 
affect. 

But, in further answer to this objection, let us observe what 
would be the consequence of a libeller, who had published his 
neighbour’s private frailties, giving proof of them at his trial, 
supposing them toadmit of it,—would not the Jury regard this 
as any thing rather than adefence? We are now dealing with 
the case which the objection supposes, of things being publish- 
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ed, in which the community has no sort of concern. It is pos- 
sible, that the giving evidence of these may be an aggravation 
of the original offence of proclaiming them. At all events, ‘it 
will never prevent a conviction. ‘Then the office of the Jurys 
at an end, and that of the Judge begins. It is hardly to be su 
posed, that the evidence adduced would be forgotten in a . 
ing the punishment ; and we may fairly presume, that if one 
libeller proved hardy enough to attempt such a defence, his 
sentence would deter others from following the example. In 
answer, then, to the objection, we say, that if the fear of his 
frailties being proved in court, should deter the injured party 
from proceeding, he would only be in. the same predicament in 
which he is at present; but that, if he ventured to prosecute, 
the defendant would either not dare to give the evidence—or, if 
ke did, the experiment never would be repeated. 
Again, let it be observed, that although by the present prac- 
tice, the truth cannot be regularly proved at the trial, it may 
be stated in mitigation of punishment after conviction. This 
has been denied, and sometimes the Court have refused to con- 
sider the question; very naturally, as it appears to us; because 
nothing more inconvenient or irregular can be imagined, than 
such a discussion in that stage of the proceedings; nor can‘an 
thing be more difficult, than to discover the bounds within whic 
the mention of the topic should be confined. But, that some 
reference to it must be allowed in this stage, as the law now 
stands, is perfectly manifest. The total exclusion of it would 
be the most monstrous injustice, and indeed the grossest absur- 
dity.. It is not very consistent to maintain, that the truth or 
falsehood of a story should weigh as nothing in the scale which 
is to try the guilt of him who told it:—but, to maintain that it 
should go for nothing in an out the measure of his punish- 
ment, is too glaring an absurdity to bear being stated. “It is 
ssible that a person may have committed an offence, in pub- 
ishing a charge against another’s character, though the state- 
saat Be true ; but who can endure the assertion, that the of- 
fence is as great, in this case, as it would have been were the 
whole a fiction of his malicious and false heart, and deserves 
the same punishment? Therefore, no court ever can main- 
tain, that in considering the sentence for a libel, the question 
of ‘true or false’ is still to be kept out of view. Then, how 
is the defendant to proceed? He must (as is the practice) 
state the truth by affidavit; he may, perhaps, be. suffered to 
add the affidavits of others; and the prosecutor may be allow- 
ed time to answer those affidavits. Here, then, ts an issue 
12 
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tried without a Jury ; without cross-examiuation ; without the 

rsonal presence of the witnesses ; without any regular point 

ing announced, to which the evidence is to be applied; with- 
out the operation of that rule, which forbids a man to swear in 
his own cause: The defendant is infinitel hampered by the 
Vagueness and uncertainty of the limits which practice has traced 
for the inquiry ; and the prosecutor, who is not allowed to defy 
the regular investigation of the charge brought against him, re- 
tires from his proceeding, with the satisfaction of havin chang- 
ed the affirmation of his traducer into an affidavit, and put the 
libel upon the files of the Court. 

The last observation which we shall offer, in answer to this 
objection, and it applies to others also, is, that those who ur 
it, confine theirattention to the few cases, instead of consider- 
ing the greater number—to the instances in which the prose. 
cutor is conscious of the truth of the charge, instead of those 
which at least merit equal favour, where the charge is false, 
and the prosecutor has nothing to fear,from defying his calum- 
niator. Even if all that we have disproved were admitted, 
and we were to grant that the objection has as much weight as 
those who state it can pretend, still it applies only to a small 
number of cases, viz. those of a libel founded in truth, and 
which the object of it wishes to proceed against. Surely ‘it 
would be most preposterous to allow so much importance to t 
cases, and to show them so much favour, as to make them the 
a for the law in all cases; to deprive the man who is false- 
y traduced, of the only means of at once clearing his charac- 
ter, and bringing his calumniator to justice, in order to enable 
one, who is, perhaps Unjustifiably, but still not so unjustifiably 
defamed, to prosecute the author of a true, but criminal publi- 
cation, Inno other instance does the law proceed upon such 
a principle ; it looks to the great bulk of cases ; and disregards 
even serious inconvenience in a few instances, more especially 
if these are, from their peculiar nature, less deserving of a fa- 
vourable consideration. 

5. It is urged as a further reason against the proposed rule, 
that it would enable two parties, in the trial of a question relat- 
ing to themselves only, to bring into discussion, by evidence ine 
court of justice, the conduct and character of a third person, 
who has no concern in the cause, and no means of defending 
himself. This objection has one thing in common with almost 
all the others which we have examined ; it supposes that the 
fault imputed to the newlaw was never heard of under the estab- 
lished system. Now, as the law at present stands, the very 
same inconvenience may occur; nay, it does happen very fre- 
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quently. It may occur in every case of a libel against two or 
more persons, importing some joint offence, or holding them.up 
to ridicule for some line of conduct in which they were engaged 
together ; it must happen in every such case, where any one of 
the persons mentioned in the libel does not choose to bring his 
action, and any of the others sues, provided there be a justifica- 
tion pleaded. Thus, if the libel represents a woman to have 
been seduced, and the father or husband brings his action, the 
conduct of the alleged seducer is put in issue by a plea of justi- 
fication, although he has no concern whatever in the proceed- 
ing. In like manner, of a conspiracy—and so of numberless 
cases which might be put, all extremely likely to occur, of ridi- 
cule cast upon associates in some common enterprise. But let 
us examine the objection by its own merits. It supposes the 
Crown, ora party having no concern in the libel, to prosecute. 
if a person not at all alluded to in a compositien, chooses to pre- 


fera bill of indictment, although strictly speaking he may, yet 
is there the least chance of the Grand Jury finding it? Must not 
the prosecutor appear to be examined ; and would not the ab- 
sence of the party defamed, and the interference of a stranger be 
a sufficient reason for any Grand Jury throwing out the bill? 
Or, if it were by any accident found, how far would the Petty 


Jury suffer the trial of such an indictment te proceed ? Would 
they ever call upon the defendant for his case? Indeed, with- 
out manifest collusion between the prosecutor and the defendant, 
in order to run down a third party, the attempt is not likely to 
be made; and it would then be made at a very great risk of a 
subsequent prosecution, without any collusion, for a conspiracy. 
No such proceeding could ever take place by criminal informa- 
tion; for the court only grant it upon affidavit of the party de- 
famed. Then, the only case in which it is conceivable, is by ex 
officio information. But, to suppose the Government, or its re- 
sponsible members, that is, in this instance, the Law-officers of 
the Crown, base enough and foolish enough to engage in sucha 
proceeding, is the height of extravagance. No instance can be 
found of the ex officio privilege ever being employed to prosecute 
private libels; and if it' were, the court which tried the cause 
would assuredly never call upon the defendant, but acquit, upon 
the bare circumstance of the person defamed by the libel not 
being called as a-witness. We have shown, that the same in- 
convenience which the objection supposes, may happen at pre- 
sent; but a worse inconvenience of the same kind really arises 
out of the law excluding direct evidence as to the truth. A de- 
fendant now launches his insinuations in all directions ; he is 
tied down to no particular time of proof: he hints and supposes 
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and declaims, not merely against the prosecutor, but every per- 
son connected with him ; and when the libel is of a public nature, 
instead of the rule of law tending to prevent discussions of pub- 
lic measures in courts of justice, the regular plan of defence is 
a political dissertation, or more generally an invective, upon the 
text of the composition under prosecution ; more skilfully couch- 
ed, perhaps, but much more inflammatory in its tendency ; and 
published to all the world with the authority of distinguished 
names, with something of the solemnity of a judicial proceed- 
ing, instead of being circulated among a few, as the writing of 
an obscure or unknown individual. 

Having now gone through all the objections that have ever 
been urged, or that we can anticipate as likely to be made 
against the proposed change in the law, respecting the evidence 
of the truth or falsehood of the alleged libel, we conceive that we 
have a right to conclude, that nothing of the least weight can be 
thrown into the scale to counterbalance for an instant the rea- 
sons for its adoption.—Let us now therefore proceed to consider 
the other defects in the law of libel, which, though very con- 
siderable, will not detain us long, because many of the views 
applicable to them have already hee unfolded. 

The injustice of making a master criminally responsible for 
the act of his servant, without the least evidence of his privacy, 
is obvious. It is contrary to every principle of our jurisprudence 
in all other cases: But this is not all; the act of the servant is 
not made prima facie evidence of his master’s privacy and guilt; 
it is at once conclusive, and no proof to rebut it is allowed. 
Thus, if a libel is published in a man’s shop, he is not allowed 
to show that he was in America all the time, and up to filing of 
the information.. The late celebrated Gilbert Wakefield pub- 
lished an answer to a political pamphlet of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff. Instead of trusting to the arguments of the Right Reve- 
rend author fora reply, the Government prosecuted the book- 
seller, who being accustomed to print Mr. Wakefield’s classical 
works, had conceived that it was a tract upon some subject of 
Philology, and only learnt the nature of its contents by the no- 
tice of the prosecution. He was convicted. A printer was 
more recently tried for a paper published at his office, while he 
was in a distant gaol, suflerin the sentence of the law for a for- 
mer libel. Contrary to the cae rules of law; the jury acquitted 
him. Having upon a former occasion amply discussed this 
branch of the subject,* we shall only at present observe, that 
the arguments respecting the question ‘true or false,’ apply in 


* See Ed. Rev. for April 1812. 
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their full force to this question of privacy; and that although it 
may not be adviseable to make the prosecutor prove the know- 
ledge of the defendant, yet he ought, in all cases, to be allowed 
to prove that the publication was without his privacy. And 
this proof should, with the rest of the evidence of malice.or in- 
nocence, be left to the consideration of the Jury. 

We have already seen how little protection is afforded to pri- 
vate character by the law as it now stands, in one important 
particular, ‘The Government is always well defended. By a 
most false and pernicious personification, it is likened to an in- 
dividual, and endowed with character and feelings. Every sup- 
posed outrage to these is severely visited; and they who alone 
can be injured in their feelings—whose reputation is of any va- 
lue to them, in reality are left almost defenceless. But the same 
injustice and inconsistency pervades the other branches of the 
Libellaw. A distinction of the most absurd kind is taken be- 
tween written and spoken slander, as if the same publicity might 
not be given to the latter, and the same injury done to character 
by its dissemination ; as if, indeed, written slander did not oper- 
ate against character, chiefly by becoming in its course spoken 
slander. What can be more absurd, than to say that no of- 
fence is committed by the mpst false and calumnious charges 
that malignity can devise, provided they are not reduced to writ- 
ing? There is one thing, if it be possible, yet more absurd; 
and it is the other distinction of the law, that the same charges, 
which, if spoken, are not even actionable, may change their na- 
ture, and become so by being written down upon paper.* We 
shall not go through any of the old learning upon these subtle- 
ties, because much of it is now exploded, and many nice dif- 
ferences are overlooked, in spite of ancient and venerable names.t 


* Some doubt having arisen upon this point, it was argued and 
considered at great length before the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon a writ of Error, in the case of Tharley v. Kelly, 
Pasch. 1812; and the law was laid solemnly down as in the text ; 
the learned Judge (Sir J. Mansfield, C. J.) who delivered the judg- 
ment, explicitly stating, that bad the distinction not been handed 
down through a series of adjudged cases, they never should have 
thought of taking it. 

t A few specimens may amuse the unlearned reader. To accuse 
a person of ‘ swearing and forswearing,’ is not actionable ; to accuse 
him of perjury, is; Stanhope v. Bligh, 4. Rep. 15. ‘UH. seeks my life 
for my ground,’ not actionable ; Hext v. Yeomans, id. ib. ‘Ais an 
usurer, an executor, and won’t execute the will ; and is corrupt, and 
deals corrupily,’ not actionable; Brickley’s case, ib. ‘A is detected 
for perjury,’ not actionable; Weaver v. Carriden, ib. ‘A gave his 
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But it is still undoubted law, that a man’s character may be 
falsely attacked in the tenderest point before thousands of hear. 
ers every day for a year: He may becalleda coward, with all the 
details ; a liar; a swindler; a knave; and there is no remedy 
by action : But if he is called a libeller, or if the slightest indict. 
able offence is imputed to him, he has his action. So, if the 
least charge of any sort is written against him, and shown toa 
single person, he has his action. ‘To proclaim ina public thea- 
tre, every night for a month, thata female of pure fame and 
high rank has been criminally connected with twenty men, and 
to give all the details of these fabricated amours, gives no right 
of action by our law; nor is it an offence in any way cogniz- 
able. But to write in a private letter, that she behaved ridi- 
culously upon any occasion, is both punishable as a crime, 
and entitles her to damages ina civil action. No argument can 
reconcile the mind to such monstrous deviations from common 
sense; no reference to general principles of classification can 
make us overlook such prodigious inconsistencies. Let it be 
observed too, that here, as in a former case, the Government 
is protected while the individual is left defenceless. Seditious 
words may be prosecuted criminally, though not reduced te 
writing, and though they impute mp impeachable offence to the 
rulers of the State. That which it would be a libel to write 
against the Government, it is sedition to speak ; and the cha- 
racter or feelings of an ideal personage are protected from the 
slightest breath of censure, while the delicate fame of an indi- 


vidual my be tarnished, and his most tender feelings racked 
with impunity. Under this head, we -_ remark the injustice 
| 


of allowing the truth to be pleaded in all cases of private de- 
famation, whether by words or by writing, as a qualification. 
There are many charges against a man undoubtedly, for ut- 
tering which, if true, he has no right to recover damages ; 


champion counsel to kill me and fly, not actionable; Eaton v. Allen, 
ib. ‘ Adid burn my barn with his own hands, not actionable, unless 
the barn was part ef the dwelling, or full of corn; Barham’s case, 
4. Rep. 18. ‘ Thou arta thief, and hast robbed my orchard and hop 

ound ,’ not actionable; Dobbins v. Franklin, 43. Eliz. ‘A de- 
ivered false evidence and untruth in an answer in Chancery,’ not ac- 
tionable ; 1. Roll. ab. 70.—3. Inst. 167. ‘ You are a swindler,’ not 
actionable ; Saville v. Jardine, 2. H. B. 534. But * Thou art a bas- 
tard,’ actionable, because it tends to disherison ; Bannister’s ease, 
25. Eliz. ‘Thou art a bankrupt knave,’ actionable , Milton’s case, 
& 1. Roll. 61. 59. & Sunb. ‘A has a lease of certain lands, of 


which B was going to give a lease to C,’ actionable ; Gerard's case. 
A. Rep: 18. 
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but there also are many attacks upon his character and feelings, 
which no one has any right to make, although founded in facts. 
We have already om examples of these. If an individual in 
private life is held up to ridicule for failings in which the pub- 
lic has no concern, or merely, as may easily happen, by pro- 
claiming his secret proceedings, whether aa or not, he 
ought ence have his action, and the defendant 
should only be allowed to give the truth in evidence—a species 
of defence which, in the class of cases we are alluding to, would 
generally be found to increase, instead of mitigating the da- 
mages. Upon the whole, we conclude, that the legal distinction 
between words and libel ought to be abolished ; that defamation, 
whether written or verbal, should be punishable as. an offence 
against character; that it should be actionable generally, and 
without regard to the technical nature of the charge which it 
conveys ; and that, in all actions for defamation, the defendant 
should be allowed to give evidence of the truth, upon due no- 
tice to the plaintiff, instead of being permitted to plead it in 
justification ; so that it may go to the Jury with the other cir- 
cumstances of the case, and operate either as an answer to the 
action, or in mitigation of damages, or in aggravation, as the 
Jury shall think fit. 

Hitherto, our observation has been directed to the law as it 
regards the substance of the wrong, whether private or public, 
and not to the regulations touching the mode of trial. But the 
extraordinary privileges of the Crown in trials for libel or sedi- 
tious words, next demand our attention. These privileges, in- 
deed, are not peculiar to Government prosecutions for this of- 
fence ; but we have only at present to consider them in con- 
nexion with such proceedings, where chiefly they are productive 
of mischief. They consist of the power to put any one upon his 
trial without the intervention of a Send Jury, and without 
hearing him in his own behalf,* or indeed giving him notice 
that there is such a proceeding in contemplation, and the right of 
reply, though the defendant should have given no evidence 
whatever. 

The ex officio power has in vain been attempted to be defend- 
ed upon the grounds of State necessity. It is alleged, that cer- 
tain libels are of a nature so dangerous to the safety of the 
realm, that a more prompt visitation of justice is required than 
the forms in ordinary cases permit. But this reason is so con- 


* Instances are to be found (but now only in Ireland) of the Attor- 
ney-general calling on a party to show cause, before him, why an in- 
formation should not be filed by him. 
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trary to all the known facts, that we can hardly hesitate in be- 
lieving it to be founded in bad faith. For, instead of being con- 
fined to a few libels of peculiar malignity, every prosecution for 
this offence, conducted by the Government, is, without any ex- 
ception, commenced in this way. Then, what sort of danger 
must it be, which, in London, (the principal scene of such pro- 
secutions), requires a more speedy antidote than the Assizes held 
eight times a year afford by ipdictment, not to mention the op- 
portunity of applying to the Court during term-time? Again, 
is it, or is it not true, that prosecutions by information ex officio 
are quite as slowly carried on as any others? We defy any in- 
stance to be produced, in which a day was, in point of fact, 
saved by this power, dating from the publication of the libel; 
and we could name many in which the Crown, by not praying 
a tales, delayed the trial purposely ; two, in particular, of a pe- 
euliarly aggravated nature, and requiring, if any could be sup- 
posed to require, speedy prosecution. But after all, is not this 
idea of speedy prosecution being necesssary to prevent danger to 
the peace, a mere phantom ? How can it operate in this way ¢ 
The danger, if urgent, must have proved fatal long before the 
example of the punishment can operate ; for six months must 
at least elapse before that can be inflicted. And why is such 
expedition required in this one case of libel alone? _Is rebellion 
a less urgent danger? Yet no prosecution for treason is com- 
menced by ex officio information; on the contrary, the law 
throws round the person accused of it the fence of much extra- 
ordinary delay. Indeed, even they who argue for the power 
upon this ground, must admit that, by parity of reason, the 

rosecutor should not be allowed to put off the trial; and yet 
it is notorious that he has this power indefinitely ; that he can- 
not be compelled to try the cause ;* and that, in point of fact, 
many informations are filed, and never prosecuted atall. Per- 
haps, however, the best answer to the argument, and that which 
most clearly evinces its unfairness, is to be found in the fact, 
that revenue oflences‘are the only ones, beside libels, that are 


* That the law is as here stated, cannot be doubted ; nor has any 
attempt ever been made in practice to force on the trial of an ex 
officio information. The only means of fixing a day peremptorily 
for the trial, is by applying to the Court to have’a trial at Bar, which, 
of course, will only be granted in cases of peculiar importance. 
See upon the point generally, Queen v. Banks, 2 Salk. 652. Rex v. 
Dyder. 7. T. R. 661. Rex v. Macleod, 2 East. 202, particularly this 
last case.—See more, as to Attorney-general’s discretionary powers, 
in Rez v. Stratton, Doug. 239. 
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ever prosecuted by this method. The plain truth then is, that 
the Crown is fearful of Grand Juries throwing out the bills, Is 
this apprehension well founded? Observe here a most impor- 
tant particular. Grand Juries are generally composed of the- 
same individuals who compose the Special Juries, and to whom 
alone the Crewn ever trusts the trial of a libel. Why, then, 
should not the same men find the bill, who are thought most 
likely to find the verdict? We conceive the reason to be plain. 
As long as the defendant is precluded from proving the truth of 
his statement, a Jury, when left to themselves, will be slow to 
put him on his trial; though very possibly, the same men, un- 
der the direction of the Judge, and when required to pronounce 
upon a man already upon his trial, may feet it difficult to avoid 
convicting him. ere such proof competent, Grand Juries 
would be less prone to quash the proceeding in the outset; and 
the only pretext for leaving the ex officio power to the Crown 
would be done away. 

The oppressive nature of this prerogative requires no proof. 
It enables the Government to ae every obnoxious writer to 
a great expense, and to the still more harassing anxiety of a 
trial hanging over his head, without the power of bringing it to 
a determination. That the prerogative has been abused, no 
one can doubt who has attended to the history of the late times. 
We speak not now of the English reign of Terror, when, by a 
cry of Jacobinism, and the compliance of corrupt or frightened 
majorities, the ministers obtained a suspension of the Constitu- 
tion, -and, not satisfied with imprisoning their adversaries, at- 
tempted to take their lives. In those times, libel was not the 
favourite charge ; it was much too mild a punishment to keep a 
man in anxiety for his liberty, or to shut him up in a distant 
gaol; stronger measures were required, and the experiment of 
a proscription was almost begun. But we refer toa quieter pe- 
riod; to the last ten years, long after all general panic had sub- 
sided ; when no mortal pretended that the monarchy was in dan- 
ger, and the idea of a French party had become as ridiculous 
as it always was groundless. ‘The ex officio power was, during 
this time, exercised as a mere party engine, to keep the press 
in order, to protect weak or corrupt servants of the public 
from public censure, and to gratify the spleen of bigoted or 
sour-tempered individuals. 

Within the space of three years of as profound internal tran- 

uillity as England ever enjoyed since the Conquest, no lessthan 
dere two informations were filed. Ina single he, above twent 
political writers were placed in jeopardy. At one time above half 
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the public papers were under prosecution. Informations were 
filed against them ; they were subjected to serious expense ; and 
no one was ever brought to trial. The proceedings were not 
dropt, but suspended. The writers continued their labours 
with the sword hanging over their heads. They went on expos- 
ing the measures of the Government and the oppressions of the 
Crown lawyers, with what freedom they might, under such cir- 
cumstances. Many of them have been seriously injured ; none 
of them have received any compensation; and, at this day, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent the proceedings being re- 
vived against them. We may give an example or two of the 
actual exercise of this oppressive privilege, in order to show that 
it is a grand practical evil. ‘The only information filed by that 
eminently learned and virtuous person, Sir Arthur Piggott, 
while he held the office of Attorney-general, was against a news- 
paper which had published a statement full of malignity and 
falsehood, and the immediate tendency of which was to excite 
a mutiny, namely, that the Government was about to send a 
body of troops in ships not seaworthy. The printer applied to 
him to waive proceedings, and offering to give up the author. 
The answer was that which is always given in such cases, that 
no bargain could be made; but that he might give up the au- 
thor, and trust to the candour of the prosecutor, in case the 


real writer was found to have been named. The Attorney- 
general went out of office with his friends. A new ministry 
succeeded, and brought their own Attorney with them. To 
him the printer renewed his application. A Nolle Prosequi was 
forthwith entered ; the a one, we will venture to say, ever 


entered in such a case. he author was given up; that is, a 
name was given of some one said to be abroad, and who never 
yet has been heard of; and no farther proceedings have been 
had in the matter. The facts which we have stated were men- 
tioned in the House of Lords in 1811, and in the Commons, 
both then and last Session, without any contradiction. The 
newspaper was the Morning Post, notoriously the adherent of 
the ministry which showed it such favour. The other instance to 
which we shall refer, happenedin 1810, A paragraph appeared in 
a Sunday paper, and was considered libellous by the Crown law- 
yers. Informations were filed against the author and the publish- 
er, and another against the editor of a daily paper which had 
reprinted it. The last of these was tried first, although his 
deat was evidently much smaller than that of the original 
author and printer. He was acquitted, the Judge himself di- 
recting the Jury most favourably ; and the two other informa- 
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tions which stood next for trial were never farther proceeded 
in, One word more as to the expense—the power of fining at 
their pleasure, which the Crown officers possess by means of 
this prerogative. It was'stated in the debates to amount in some 
cases to eighty and ninety pounds, and in one or two to have 
been as high as one hundred and forty. 

Sensible of the extent of the evil, statesmen of enlightened 
views and knownattachment to the principles of civil liberty, have, 
at different times, proposed remedies ; of which some are rather 
to be considered as palliatives than cures. Of this description 
would be, a limitation of the time within which an information 
should be in force, or a power given to the defendant to force 
on his trial, The former is exceptionable, inasmuch as it would 
only oblige the Crown to file a new information, and subject the 
defendant to additional expense; the latter would hardly pro- 
duce any practical good: For, in how few cases would a defen- 
dant venture to force on his trial, when uncertain of the ulti- 
mate intentions of the prosecutor? To compel the Crown to 
pay costs, when an information was abandoned, that is, after a 
certain time had elapsed without a trial, might have a better 
effect ; but it would only remedy a small part of the mischief : 
And, to give the defendant his costs = an acquittal, would be 
thought too great a deviation from established and general princi- 
ples; besides that, even then, a large portion of the evil would re- 
main without a palliative. It has also been suggested, that the ex- 
traordinary power should not be exercised interm-time, when the 
Court of King’s Bench can grant the information ; but the Crown 
would then easily pitch upon an act of publication committedinthe 
vacation, not to mention the very trifling limitation of the abuse 
which such an exception deeuhh ped’ , if effectual as far as 
it is intended to go. There is, in truth, but one remedy ;—-and 
that is, the entire removal of the evil, by taking away at once 
this extraordinary power from the Crown, and placing libel wpon 
the same footing with every other offence, from high treason 
down to a common assault. The prosecution of these in prac- 
tice, is left to the ordinary method, by indictment; and there 
can be no reason for adopting a different course in cases of libel. 
The*privilege of reply ought to be abolished at the same time. 
There is not even a shadow of ground for the Crown being pre- 
ferred in this respect. All ordinary prosecutions by indictment, 
except for high treason, are conducted without it. Why should 
the trial of libel be put on a different footing from that of smur- 
der or robbery, or any of the various misdemeanors which are 
prosecuted by bills of indictment preferred by private parties * 
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In fact, the privilege is founded upon a most palpable blunder— 
a confusion of ideas as to the objects of criminal justice, ‘Why 
should any advantage be given to the prosecutor over the de- 
fendant in any case? ‘The interest of the public is not, that the 
defendant should be convicted, but that he should be convicted 
if guilty ; not that he should be hampered in his defence, but 
rather that he should be aided in making the truth appear ; not 
that the balance should be inclined in favour of the accusation, 
but that it should be held perfectly even between the two’ sides. 
The privilege in question tends, nay it is expressly intended, to 
facilitate the conviction, without regard to the guilt of the de- 
fendant; to obstruct him in his defence, in order that the truth 
may not appear ; to make the scales preponderate in the’ prose- 
cutor’s favour, that equal justice may not be done. It presup- 
poses the defendant’s guilt, and seeks to ensure his conviction. 
it is a remnant of the old and exploded laws, which prevented 
the defendant’s witnesses from being examined upon oath, and, 
in Scotland at least, refused him the benefit of any defence 
wholly inconsistent with or beside the charge, as that he was a 
hundred miles off at the time of committing the offence. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons last Session by 
Mr. Brougham, and the further discussion of which was deferred to 
next year, proceeds upon the principles now developed. _ It first 
takes away entirely the power of filing ex officio informations in 
cases of libel and seditious words ; it next abolishes the power 
of reply, unless where the defendant has adduced evidence— 
thus placing Crown prosecutions upon the same footing with all 
others ; it farther prevents any such trial from being by Special 
Jury, unless both parties consent—thus placing the offence in 
question upon the same footing with all crimes of the highest 
nature, viz. treason and felony, and with all misdemeanors, 
the proeeedings for which do not come from the Crown office. 
The bill proceeds to take away the distinction between written and 
spoken slander ; and to provide that the latter may be prosecu- 
ted as a misdemeanor. In the next place, it allows the defend- 
ant, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, 
to give the truth of the statement in evidence, after due notice 
to the prosecutor; but it provides that the Jury may, notwith- 
standing of such proof, find the defendant guilty—and that the 
court, in passing sentence, may consider such proof either in 
aggravation or in mitigation, and may also consider the giving 
notice, without offering evidence, in aggravation. The next 
provision is for enabling the defendant to prove that the publi- 
cation was without his privity, and the Jury to convict, notwith- 
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standing such evidence. It further takes away the distinction 
between words inputing an indictable offence, and words gene- 
rally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and thus re- 
moving also the distinction in this respect between written and 
spoken slander. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement 
from being pleaded in justification to an action, whether for li- 
bel or for words ; but enables the defendant, upon due notice to 
the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the Jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if-they shall 
think fit. Such are the provisions of this bill, omitting some 
matters of technical arrangement ; and if there be any truth in 
the opinions maintained above, it comes within the description 
given by the preamble, and may be deemed a measure ‘ for the 
‘ more effectually securing the Liberty of the Press, which hath 
* been the chief safeguard of the Constitution of these Realms, 
‘and for the better preventing of abuses in exercising the said 
‘ liberty, and in using the privilege of public discussion, which, 
‘ of undoubted right, ‘belongeth to the subject.’ 
’ We have now brought this inquiry to a close ; and we cannot 
dismiss it, without remarking, that after all the arguments which 
have been offered, there is one short method of reason much 


more likely to prove successful against any change in the law, 
how deeply soever it may have its foundations in sound reason. 
It is a change—-an innovation—and that is — And yet 


changes, innovations in the law, are matters of daily occurrence, 
nor ever objected to when they operate against the liberty of the 

ress, against the ancient rights of the people. In 1799 a mew 
aw was passed, to oblige all printers to furnish evidence against 
themselves. In 1808 a power was, for the first time, given to 
the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or holding to bail, 
any person against whom an information was filed. In 1807, 
by a more comprehensive and far wider innoyation, the whole 
system of civil proceedings in Scotland was altered by one 
bill; and in 1815, Trial by Jury in civil cases was for the 
first time introduced, with a new tribunal erected for the pur- 
pose. In 1813, the ancient constitution of the Court of Chan- 
cery was subverted, and a new court and a new great officer 
of justice called into existence. The history of the Revenue 
is the story of inroads upon the Trial by Jury, of new powers 
conferred upon creatures of the Crown, of innovations upon 
the old common-law rights of the subject, and the established 
practice of criminal jurisprudence. The political annals of the 
last twenty years have been filled with novel acts of legislation, 
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tampering with the rights of the people, and changing the or- 
der of proceedings in courts of justice. Even where no tem- 
porary or party motive has prevailed, the judges and law-offi- 
cers of the Crown have not been idle in the invention of crimes ; 
and one statute, passed in 1803, created somewhere about a 
dozen new felonies, while it converted a felony into a misde- 
meanor.* In such a state of things, to set up a cry about in- 
novation, and meet solid arguments in favour of a measure, 
with the observation that it isa change of the former. law, 
seems a method of proceeding hardly consistent with good 
faith. It would be far better to state it at once as an objection, 
that the proposed amendment of the law is in favour of the 
rights of the subject; tends to promote free discussion, and to 
check public abuses ; and all this without vesting any patron- 
age in the government, by the creation of new slant or con- 
ferring additional powers upon the Judges, by extending their 
discretion. This objection would be as intelligible, and much 
more consistent; and it would certainly be an honest one. In 
the mean time, we are content to leave the reasonings contained 
in these pages to the decision of the enlightened cultivator? 
of juridical science, who will never be scared by a mere cla- 
mour; and we take leave of the subject for the present, in con- 
fident expectation, that, sooner or ee these reasonings will 
produce a practical effect. 


Art. VII. Jntroduzione alla Geologia, di Scipione Breislak, 
“Amministratore ed Ispettore de’ Nutri e delle Polveri del Regno 
@litalia. 2tom. 8vo. Milano. 1811. 


WE lately laid before our readers a short analysis of the va- 
luable work of M. Brocchi on the Mineralogy of the 


* There have been instances even of changes in the law of libel, 
to make it somewhat more consonant to common sense. Thus the 
niceties of the old authorities are now disregarded; and the rule of 
taking every thing ‘in mitiorem sensum’ was deservedly put down 
by Lord C. King, in Rex. v. Mathews, 9 St. Tr. 710. The greatest 
change in this branch of the law, however, was not a very great 
improvement, namely, allowing the truth to be pleaded in bar of 
the civil action. Formerly, as appears from a dictum of Lord Hard- 
wicke in 1735, (in Rez v. Robarts, B. R. Trin. 8 Geo. 2.), the truth 
could only be given in mitigation of damages, and under the general 


issue ;—the method proposed at present, with the addition of a notice to 
the plaintiff. 
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Apennines. Since that time we have had accasion to take.up 
the present work, written by another man of science of the same 
country; who, while he differs greatly from M. Brocehi in the 
tenor of his theoretical opinions, is equally commendable for the 
zeal and industry which he has uniformly manifested in the 
cause of science. In the 7th number of our Journal, we re- 
viewed a former work by M. Breislak, entitled, ‘ Voyage Phy- 
* sique et Lithologique dans la Campanie ;? and, on the whole, 
found much reason to be satisfied with the accurate and scien- 
tific information he afforded us, as to the voleanic mineralogy of 
that remarkable region. Since this period, we have in a great 
degree lost sight of his labours; and we now hail him asa 
friend, reappearing after a long absence. It is true indeed, 
that the volumes before us were published in Italy five years 
ago, and that a French translation of them, by . Bernard, 
was printed at Paris in 1813; but it is only lately that we have 
received the original Italian work; and we believe that it is yet 
but very partially known to the scientific men of this country. 
Indeed, it may be remarked, that an acquaintance with the 
state of science, literature, and the arts, in modern Italy, is 
only just beginning to revive amongst us, after the long and 
sullen period of war that has recently come toan end, During 


the last twenty years, we have received from that fine country 
little more than the bulletins of battles and sieges ; and the ra- 
pidly engage of dynasties and governments overthrown 


or restored. Even these, too, have generally reached us through 
the medium of France ; and the itabans have not even been al- 
lowed to convey to posterity the narrative of the events which 
have agitated their native land, Almost all the notices we have 

rocured during this interval, as to the state of science in Italy, 
oo come to us through the same channel; and but for the oc- 
casional labours of a zealous academician, or the more splendid 
results which attended these researches in the new science of 
Voltaic electricity, it might have been thought that all such 
knowledge was verging to extinction, in the country which once 

roduced a Galileo. The singular interest which was excited 
j the publication of Eustace’s Travels, was in some degree a 
proof of the long previous interruption in the intercourse be- 
tween England and Italy. For though the work of that excel- 
lent and lamented man certainly contains many marks of true 
taste and amiable feeling, a part of its success must be attribu- 
ted to the novelty of the subject at the time, and to the avidity 
with which, after our long separation from them, we turned 
again to the glowing pictures of Italy—of her scenery, ruins, 
and works of art—of her population, manners, and literatures 
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The course of events has at length allowed us to see these 
things with our own eyes; and, during the last year or two, the 
tide of migration has been settiag southwards, with a foree pro- 
portioned to the previous restraint. The English have long 
been peculiarly the nation of travellers ; and to the causes which 
formerly gave them this impulse, have recently been added 
others not less decided in their influence. The motive of eco- 
nomy is the most important of these, and one that belongs espe- 
cially to the present time. That of fashion is certainly as effec- 
tive as it used to be; possibly more so :—that of idleness and 
ennui embraces perhaps the same proportion of the community 
as heretofore. But to these causes we think we may fairly add, 
a greater degree of information in English society at large; a 
more active and enlightened spirit of curiosity; and a taste for 
what is beautiful in nature and art, more extensively diffused 
than it was half a centuryago. We trust that we are not car- 
rying these terms of panegyric too far ; and that the modern 
race of our travellers in Italy, as well as elsewhere, will justify 
the expectation we have formed, and which we now venture to 
express. We certainly do not look for a volume of new disco- 
veries from that country ; but there is much yet to be told by an 
intelligent observer, of what relates to its natural history ; the 
present moral and intellectual state of its population; and the 
influence which recent events have had in changing or modify- 
ing their condition. We should rejoice to see any work which 
might accomplish these objects; and we are quite certain, that 
there are many among our travelled countrymen perfectly qua- 
lified to produce it. 

But to return to the work before us.—We learn from the 
title-page, that at the time of its publication Braislak was resi- 
dent in Milan, as director of the public manufactory of nitre 
for the kingdom of Italy. This kingdom now exists no longer; 
but the Regno Lombardo-Veneto has become a partial substi- 
tute for it, in the most modern distribution of Italy; and we are 
well satisfied to hear that the Austrian government, to which 
the new kingdom appertains, has allowed him to retain the situ- 
ation he before held in this country. We confess it to be an 
object of interest with us, that Milan, the capital of the north 
of Italy, should preserve, as far as possible, the advantages it 
had acquired during the last twelve years, even amidst the op- 
pressions and burdens of unceasing war. Rendered the seat of 
ener for a territory peopled by six millions of native Ita- 

ians, and receiving the impulse of new national institutions, 
and of great public works, it rose above the calamities of the 
time, and made rapid progress in all that constitutes the great- 
ness and dignity of a metropolis. It would seem that science, 
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more especially, was beginning to derive encouragement from 
the aids afforded to it ; and the information we have collected 
from recent travellers in this part of Italy convinces us, that it 
was here we were to look for the serious revival of such studies 
among the Italians. The names of Volta, Moscati, Oriani, 
Cesaris, Breislak, Brocchi, Pini, Rasori, with several others 
which have reached us by report, may be considered as belong- 
ing almost exclusively to Milan, and in the department of science 
alone. Two excellent observatories, three.rich and extensive 
mineralogical collections, (one the property of Breislak him- 
self), a school of mines, an academy, together with several other 
scientific institutions, gave impulse and vigour to the progress 
of these pursuits. New periodical works were set on foot ;* and . 


-the constant intercourse with France afforded facilities of very 


great importance to the savans of the north of Italy. It is true, 
that these circumstances were not exclusively the creation of 
the period to which we have referred ; but they certainly de- 
rived a new character from the political state of Lombardy dur- 
ing that time, and held out a fairer augury than heretofore, of 
the advancement and future prosperity of the Italian people. 
We cannot venture, from our present information, to speak 
very decidedly as to the effects of the recent changes in the north 
of Italy, on the condition of things just described. We feel our- 
selves compelled, however, to surmise unfavourably on the sub- 
ject. The changes made have all beensuch as to impair the unity 
of national character, which was rapidly growing among this peo- 
ple. The title of kingdom, indeed, is preserved ; but its bounda- 
ries are contracted on every side, and scarcely more than three 
millions of people are now placed under the shelter of this name. 
In all that concerns the internal government, and the admini- 
stration of justice, we understand that the influence of the na- 
tive population is diminished ; and the fetters of a provincial 
a 
* We have received the names of the following periodical works, 

among others more academic in their characters, which belong par- 
ticularly to the north o: Italy. 

Collezione d’Opuscoli Scientifici e Letterarie. 

1] Giornale di Giurisprudenza Univarsale. 

Giornale della Societa Medico-Chirurgica di Parma. 

Annali di Medicina Straniera. 

Giornale Enciclopedico. 

Memorie della Societa Medica d’ Emulazione. 

Lo Spettatore ossia Varieta Istoriche, Letterarie, Critiche, &c. 

Bibliotheca Italiana, ossia Giornale di Letteratura, Scienze, ed 
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system imposed again upon those, who had, or fancied they 
had, acquired some degree of national independence. Names, 
too, have a sovereign influence, not only with individuals, but 
with communities of people. The title of kingdom of Italy 
acted as a talisman on italian feelings : that of the ‘ Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom’ is a poor and paltry coinage, which will 
scarcely pass into the currency of language ; and, if it excite 
any feelings or remembrances at all, must obviously lead to 
those which are hostile to the present system of things. 

We must again, however, recall ourselves from this digres- 
sion, to the work of M. Breislak. The geological question be- 
tween the advocates for fire and water, which has excited, and 
continues to excite so much active controversy in Germany, 
France and England, has been carried into Italy also ; and our, 
author may be considered as the most zealous champion of the 
Plutonic cause in the latter country. His researches have led 
him through various districts of volcanic country ; and not on- 
ly his opinions, but his manner of controversy on appears to 
have taken something of its character from this source. Even 
in the preface of his work, he commences his attack on the sys- 
tem and doctrine of Werner, in terms which may not perhaps 
be deemed perfectly courteous by the advocates of the school 
of Freyberg. 

* Alcuni principi assai vaghi ed incerti di quella scuola, molte 
idee indeterminate, come lo é il pid o meno, il poco o molto, una 
nomenclatura misteriosa, priva d’ogni significato ragionevole, ,quan- 
to aspra alla pronunzia, altrettanto difficile a ritenersi dalla memoria, 
molte decisioni assoluie, appoggiate solo all’autorita, mancanti d’ar- 
gomenti validi, e fondate al pid sopra qualche osservazione. isolata, 
contradetta da altre moltissime che si dissimulano, formano un cor- 

di dottrina che sembra fatto per allontanare dallo studio della 
geologia quelli che amano di ragionare. Questra dottrina, propagata 
da cento penne, altre buone ed altre cattive, é gia penetrata in 
Francia ed in Inghilterra, ed ora cerca d’insinuarsi ancora in Ita- 
lia. E necessario dunque che gl’Italiani siano prevenuti ond’essere 
guardinghi e cauti sopra la medesima, e che si avvezzino a rico- 
noscere cid che v’ é di buono, che certamente é molto, nella mine- 
ralogia ed anche nella geologia di osservazione, abbandonando per 4 
cid che v’ é di strano e di assurdo nella parte sistematica.’ 

While admitting, in part, the justice of many of these ex- 
pressions, we cannot forbear smiling at the seriously moral tone 
with which M. Breislak cautions his countrymen against the 
sinful and dangerous heresy of the Geognosy, which is seeking 
to make its way amongst them. We are obliged too to re- 
mark, that in his uniform eagerness to contradict the tenets of 
this school, and to establish the sacred cause of fire, he very 
often deviates from the course implied in the title of his work. 
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and appears as the devoted advocate of one doctrine, rather 
than as the impartial instructor in both. Professing to be an 
elementary book on Geology, it is certainly too controversial 
throughout ; and, while we readily admit the advantage of theo- 
retical discussions in forwarding the interests of knowledge, we 
must object to the idea of trammeling the young inquirer in 
science, by giving him that devotion to theory, which may im- 
pede the free progress of his opinions, and the accuracy of his 
researches into nature. 

In recommending the study of Geology to the youth of Italy, 
M. Breislak notices the opinion of some naturalists, that this 
country furnishes little that is interesting to mineralogical ob- 
servation—except in those districts which have been subject to 
volcanic agency. We were not aware that such an opinion had 
ever been stated; but if it has, we agree with our author in 
thinking the refutation a very easy one. It is true, that the 
greater part of the Apennine chain is composed of calcareous 
rock, very uniform in its characters: but, even here, there are 
abundant sources of interest in the organic fossil remains, both 
marine and terrestrial, which these mountains afford; in the 
bituminous substances they contain; and in the fossil bones of 
the great quadrupeds, discovered in the valleys or plains which 
lie at their feet. To this it may be added, that each extremity 
of the chain consists, in great part, of primitive rocks ; and that 
the northern or Ligurian portion, forming the magnificent. coast 
of the Genoese States, is more especially interesting in its pri- 
mitive slate rocks; in the marbles and serpentine, connected 
with these; and in the detached formations of conglomerate, 
magnesian limestone, coal, and other secondary rocks occur- 
ring in the same district. The work of M. Brocchi, and two 
short memoirs which we have seen by Professors Viviani and 
Mojon of Genoa,* sufficiently indicate how much room there 
is for research in this quarter.| Then, again, along the whole 
northern frentier of Italy, the Alps, declining into.the plain of 
Lombardy, present to the observer their granites, porphyries, 
and primitive schists ; while the lower chains of the Vicentine 
and Euganean hills exhibit those forms of basalt and porphyry 
which most strongly suggest the idea of volcanic origin. If the 
argument is extended to Sicily, we shall greatly strengthen our 


* Voyage dans les Apennins de la ci-devant Ligurie, par M. Viviani, 


and Descrizione Mineralogica della Liguria, fatta da G. ve 
+ We learn from the Preface to the Memoir of Professor Viviani, that 


he is at this time engaged in a large work on the Natural History of the 


ci-devant Liguria. He possesses, we understand, considerable reputa- 
tion as a man of science, and particularly in the department of Mine- 
ralogy and Botany. 
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proof by a reference to the ee and volcanic rocks, the 
secondary limestones, the sulphur, the gypsum, the rock salt, 
&c. of that singular and interesting island. 

M. Brieslak divides his work into Nine chapters ; and we shall 
guide ourselves by this arrangement, in the remarks we have to 
make upon it; the more so, as it would be difficult otherwise to 
follow the train of theoretical speculations, in which, as we have 
said, our author largely indulges, and on which it will be our 
principal business tocomment. The First Chapter is occupied 
by some considerations on the primitive state of the globe. In 
speaking of its figure, he notices the opposite ee of geo- 
logists, to account for the depression at the poles of the sphe- 
roid; some of them, as De Luc and Kirwan, considering that 
the fluidity necessary for the assumption of this figure, was 
merely superficial ; others, among whom is Dolomieu, suppos- 
ing that fluidity at one time existed throughout all the mass, 
and that the interior is still permanently in this condition, and 
only enveloped by the solid crust on which we dwell. The 
remainder of the chapter is occupied by some general remarks, 
possessing little novelty, on the 7 of heat and water upon 
solid substances; and by the discussion of another topic of 


great importance in the outset of Geology, viz. the physical 


conditions necessary to the crystallization of bodies. De La 
Metherie has supposed, that the great masses of the primitive 
mountains may themselves be crystals, on a colossal scale. But, 
setting asidé this idea, we have, in the internal crystalline 
structure of the primitive rocks, a fact so extensive and interest- 
ing, that the question as to its cause becomes one of the first 
and most important in the science. These rocks, while they 
form the loftiest summits on the globe, are yet more remarkable 
as the substratum of all the rest, beyond which the industry or 
curiosity of man have never yet been able to penetrate : Their 
formation belongs to the earliest terrestrial epoch which actual 
observation has made known to man. The general theory of 
crystallization, then, is of singular interest in relation to this 
subject ; and, in proportion to the accuracy of our knowledge 
of it, we may reasonably expect, that our geological views will 
become more distinct and demonstrable. 

Our modern controversialists in the science have been aware 
of this importance, and have respectively laboured to reduce the 
proof to their side of the question: and it might perhaps have 
been conceived, a priori, an easy thing for one party or other te 
accomplish this. ‘The fact, however, is otherwise. Various cir- 
cumstances may retard, accelerate, or otherwise modify, the 
process of crystallization ; but, as far as we know, the only condi- 
tion indispensable to it, is that degree of mobility in the particles 
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of the crystallizing matter, which may enable them to assume 
the definite places prescribed by the laws of molecularattraction. 
Now, this condition is obtained both by solution in a men- 
struum such as that of water, or by fusion from a sufficieat ap- 
plication of heat. The processes of our laboratories, and those 
of nature which are subject to our observation, prove, that the 
one or the other cause is adequate to the ponaial <fleas in ques- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be reasonably supposed, that the crys- 
tallized rocks of our globe, the granite, gneiss, marbles, syenites, 
quartz rocks, &c. should have been produced, some by the one 
and some by the other of these two modes of natural agency. 
The general character of the workings of nature, and the 
uniformity of structure in the rocks themselves, are almost 
decisive testimony to the singleness of their origin. If the 
granitic rock of Arran has been crystallized from solution 
in water, so have the granites of the Alps, of the Samo- 
sierra, of Siberia, and of Brazil. If the greenstone of Swe- 
den is a product of igneous fusion, so, we may presume, is 
that of Scotland, of Germany, and of the Andes. If this be al- 
lowed, the question returns to us in a very distinct shape; and 
the importance is evident of those researches into the laws of 
crystallization, which may eventually enable us to say in what 
manner these great natural formations took place. We.do not 
pretend to assert, that the discovery will of necessity be drawn 
from this source; but it certainly strikes us as being one of 
the means most probable in progress, and most secure in result. 
The evidences from organic remains are wanting in the roeks in 
question: these from stratification are only in part obtained. 
Our chief sources of information, then, are relative position 
and internal structure ; and of the latter, the crystalline arrange- 
ment is the most remarkable circumstance, and that to which we 
believe future research may most successiully be directed. It is 
not impossible that we may hereafter find the means of imitat- 
ing, by artificial processes, even the more compound crystalline 
rocks; and it will belong to the advocates of heat and water, 
to show respectively how near their favourite elements will bring 
them to the reality of nature. 

Some experiments of thissynthetical nature have already been 
made, and we trust they will be prosecuted farther. Our know- 
ledge of the principles of oryetuliontien has certainly been ad- 
vanced of late years. In our own country, Dr. Wollaston has 
done much for this' branch of science ; and we have been grati- 
fied recently by the account of the ingenious experiments of Mr. 
Daniell, given in the first Number of the Journal of the Royal 
Institution. Itis clear to us. that a great deal is yet to be learnt 
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on this subject, as well from an observation of the phenomena 
attending the process of solution, as from those connected with 
the assumption of the crystalline form. Such researches ma 
enable us hereafter to explain many of those varieties of crystal- 
lization, which at present embarrass us equally by their number, 
and by the obscurity of the causes producing them. 

The Second Chapter of the work before us, relates to the 
theory of the primitive aqueous fluidity of the globe ; and M. 
Brieslak, after discussing the several opinions of Romé de L’Isle, 
De Luc, Dolomieu and Kirwan, brings certain arguments, which 
he considers as aflording the strongest presumption, that neither 
water alone, nor water aided by the power of any solvent, could 
have sufficed for the solution of the solid parts of the globe. 
These arguments are founded on calculation as to relative quan- 
tities ; and, as it may amuse our readers to see how philosophers 
play with round numbers, we give a brief abstract of one of 
them. 

The mean depth of the sea being taken at 250 toises, or 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile, and its superficial ex- 
tent at 13,772,900 square leagues, it is calculated that the mass 
of sea water is equal to 1,530,320 cubic leagues. The total 
mass of the globe is estimated at 1,230,320,000 cubic leagues ; 
and, deducting from this amount that of the waters just given, 
there remains a solid quantity of 1,228,789,680 cubic leagues. 
** How enormous the mass of waters required for its dissolution !”” 
exclaims M. Breislak. To afford some idea of this, he takes 
an hypothesis very favourable to his opponents ; and supposes, 
that all the matter composing this vast solid, is as soluble in 
water as muriate of soda. As a mean from Bergman’s and 
Kirwan’s experiments, about 22 parts of water are required for 
the solution of ove part of this salt, but he makes the farther 
concession, that only two parts are necessary ; in which case, to 
dissolve a solid of 1,228,789,680 cubic leagues, a quantity of 
2,457,579,360 cubic leagues of water would be required. But 
we have seen, that the actual mass of waters of the sea is only 
1,530,320 ; and, admitting that an equal quantity is in circu- 
jation on the globe, and in the atmosphere, the total quantity 
existing in nature will not exceed 3,060,640 cubic leagues, which, 
deducted from.2,457,579,360, leaves an amount of 2,454,518,720 
cubic leagues of water, the existence of which it is necessary to 
suppose, to account for the solution of the solid materials of the 

lobe. 

To render the proof more striking, M. Breislak repeats this 
calculation with the expression of weight ; but we cannot afford 
to burden our pages with the enutinnte of figures belonging to 
this estimate. He concludes it by asking, what is become of 
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this immense quantity of water, superfluous after the precipita- 
tion of its earthy contents, and after the formation of the sea? 
It cannot have sunk into any central abysses of the globe, be- 
cause the space it would occupy is nearly double that of the 
earth ; and because, from the researches of Maskelyne and Ca- 
vendish, it appears that the mean density of the earth is nearly 
five times as greatas that of water, which renders it probable 
that the central parts are more dense than those nearer. the 
surface, 

While admitting the weight of these arguments, we have, 
however, one or two comments to make uponthem. The first 
is, that they do not apply as objections to those who consider 
that the nucleus, or great body of the earth, was originally so- 
lid; and the fluidity required for the assumption of its figure, 
and for the actual appearances of rocks, superficial only. We 
may remark in the second place, that M. Breislak has not shown 
perfect fairness in — Keil’s estimate of the oe of the 
sea, instead of that of Laplace ; which latter, founded on the 
theory of the tides, gives, as its result, a mean depth of not 
less than four leagues; or about forty-five times the amount of 
that on which the above calculation depends, It is true that 
he alludes, in a note, to the estimate of Laplace; but the ob- 
jection still remains in force against him, since he neither adopts 
it, nor gives any reason why he does not. On a point of 
this kind, it can scarcely be doubted to which statement the 
preference should be given. That of Laplace, connecting it- 
self with the theory of the tides, and the general doctrine of 
gravitation, may be said to belong to the class of mathematical 
truths. The source of the estimate opposed to it, is the very 
uncertain one of marine soundings, the imformation derived 
from which is necessarily of the most partial and limited kind. 
Compared with the trifling space thus examined, how vast are 
those tracts of ocean, where the line has never quitted the hand 
of the mariner; or, if let down, has floated idly and unprofit- 
ably over the great abyss of waters beneath! Here we have 
nothing in the form of proof, upon which science can satisfac- 
torily rely. 

To the argument of M. Breislak, which we have just stated, 
and to others of a similar kind which follow in his work, some 
readers will probably object, in limine, that they are built too 
much on broad assumption, and on sweeping numerical state- 
ments of quantity and dimension. To this objection we can 
only partially accede. There are many cases in science, where 
truth is more nearly approached, and error better obviated, by 
a general calculation of averages, than by attention to minute 
realities and details. ‘The mathematician assumes a very small 
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portion of the circumference of a circle to be identical with a 
straight line: he reasons upon this,—and founds something 
which is true, upon a basis which probably is false. In like 
manner, it often happens in physics, that uncertain premises, 
when they become sufficiently numerous, afford a mean result, 
which corrects particular errors ; and either itself constitutes 
the truth, or approaches it within a certain assignable distance. 

After discussing Kirwan’s theory of a Chaotic Fluid, M. 
Breislak, in his third chapter, enters on the topic of the igneous 
fluidity, and succeeding consolidation, of the globe. Some ge- 
neral remarks on the modern doctrines of heat, pave the way 
to his own theory on this subject; of which, if we mistake it 
not, the following is the outline. He conceives caloric, or the 
matter of heat, to have existed in such quantity in the great 
original mass of materials composing our planet, as to have 
held them in a common state of igneous fusion. In a mass 
thus heterogeneously composed, he conceives that the whole 
might be cooled, without the total quantity of its heat being 
diminished ; and this by the different capacities for latent ca- 
loric in different constituents of the mass. At some unknown 
time, and from some unknown cause, the series of changes be- 
gan, producing this effect. The several substances which, in 
their present state, compose the atmosphere and waters of the 
globe, assumed the gaseous form, rose to the surface, and en- 
veloped the central mass, consisting of earths, metallic sub- 
stances, &c. These, losing the great quantity of heat absorb- 
ed by the former, while passing into the gaseous state, assum- 
ed the solid form, with a crystallization more or less perfect, 
according to local circumstances. Electric matter is supposed 
to have been presentas another element in the chaotic mass. 
It probably developed itself, while the equilibrium was broken 
by the changes just described; and its agency may have been 
chiefly that which reduced the hydrogen, and a portion of the 
oxygen evolved, to the state of water; while another portion 
of the waters of the globe was formed by the simple union of 
these gases in the nascent state. The tendency of the centrifu- 
gal force to throw off the heaviest bodies towards the surface, 
was counteracted by the explosive power of these elastic fluids 
and vapours, which transported thither the lightest materials 
on which their action was exerted. The cooling, which took 
place superficially, in consequence of the rapid absorption of 
heat by the nascent gases, must have produced the consolida- 
tion of an exterior shell, while the interior was yet ina state of 
fusion. This crust, compressing the latter by its contraction, 
and itself reacted upon by the various forces from beneath, may 
easily be cnmantce to have been rent open in different places, 
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and the newly consolidated beds irregularly broken, displaced 
and removed from an horizontal into an inclined, or even per- 
pendicular position. Hence, in great part, the various devia- 
tions from regularity in the present appearances of primitive 
rocks. 

This, stripped of its details, seems to be the theory of M. 
Breislak, as to the original state of the globe, and the consoli- 
dation of our oldest strata. We will not object to him, that 
his postulates are many and of great magnitude ; his supposi- 
tions extensive and daring. We are well aware that the sub- 
ject does not admit of being otherwise treated ; and presume 
that most geological theories are liable to similar objections. 
The principal novelty in his views (though perhaps only in 
part a novelty), is that of making use of the doctrine of la- 
tent caloric, to dispose of all the heat necessary to the con- 
dition of igneous fusion in the globe. One class of elements 
in the chaotic mass, absorbs it, in consequence of a tenden- 
cy to the gaseous form: another class of elements give it up, 
and become consolidated in so doifig. In vindication of this 
idea, our author refers to the old experiment on the burning 
of phosphorus, from which it is inf€fred that the heat con- 
tained in a pound of oxygen, is sufficient to melt 66 lib. of ice. 
Extending this conclusion to the total weight of the atmosphere 
surrounding the globe, he remarks ‘ how enormous must be the 
quantity of heat absorbed and rendered latent, ty the passage 
of its constituent gases from the fluid to the aeriform state !!— 
an inference of which we certainly cannot deny the justness, 
whatever may be said of the more extended assertion, that this 
absorption on the one side was as to a total consolida- 
tion of all the other materials of the globe. We cannot equal- 
ly allow M. Breislak to strengthen his proof, by speaking of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of water. It is true, we 
have no definite idea or explanation of the state in which he 
supposes oxygen or hydrogen to have existed in the melted cha- 
otic mass; but it does not appear that his theory will permit 
him to suppose a less solid state, than that in which they oc- 
cur in water; and, if so, nothing can be gained from this 
source. 

We may remark further of this hypothesis, that its applica- 
tion is chiefly to the primitive rocks of the globe; and we find 
M. Breislak labouring under some difficulties to keep up the ap- 
pearances of an igneous theory, in explaining the origin of 
transition and secondary rocks. He does, indeed, suppose, 
that the heat of the globe was not entirely lost by the formation 
of gases; that the central parts, compressed by the surround- 
img crust, might long remain in a state of partial fusion; and 
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communicate something of their heat to the substance on the sur- 
face. But still his theory is that of final and total cooling, by 
interchange of heat among substances having different capa- 
cities for caloric; and he does not adopt the principle of the 
Huttonian theory, which provides for the consolidation of rocks, 
and the renovation of strata. 

We are surprised, indeed, that M. Breislak should have 
taken so little notice of a doctrine, which in some points ac- 
cords with his own views, and in others might have been very 
useful in modifying or enlarging them. At the end of this 
chapter, he gives a very brief sketch of Dr. Hutton’s Theory, 
as illustrated by Professor Playfair; and accompanies it by a 
few critical remarks, chiefly seeking to disprove the idea of a 
continual central heat, sufficient to produce eflects on the ac- 
tually existing stata. He seems to us, however, neither very 
strenuous, nor very successful in these comments. The Hut- 
tonian Theory evidently affords a more enlarged, and, we 
think, a more philosophical view, of the changes that have oc- 
curred on the earth’s surface, than that for which he contends. 
We say more enlarged—because its application may more suc- 
cessfully be made to thettliflerent classes of rocks; more philo- 
sophical—because its reasonings from the outset are more strict- 
ly founded on the observation of phenomena. The existence 
and the agency of subterraneous heat are not presumed by the 
Huttonian, till he has seen what he considers proof of them in 
actual appearances. He reasons upon the observed tendency 
to degradation of the earth’s surface ; upon the natural depo- 
sition of the materials thus separated ; upon the actual consoli- 
dation of strata, which plainly appear to have been composed 
from the materials of more ancient rocks ;* upon the present 
position of the strata; upon the particular appearances of gra- 
nitic veins, whin dikes, &c.; upon the phenomena of volca- 
noes, and other more casual evidences of internal heat. It is pos- 
sible, that some of his conclusions may be rendered erroneous 
by imperfect observation,—a defect which belongs to every 
theory ; but still, all his elements are taken from nature, and 
combined on a just principle of reasoning. We speal: the more 
pointedly on this subject, because the Huttonian Theory has 
been very unjustly censured by some of its adversaries, as a mere 
ingenious hypothesis, unsupported by research, or a knowledge 
of facts. 

M. Breislak’s Fourth and Fifth chapters treat of the indi- 
vidual rocks, classed into those which were formed during the 
first consolidation of the globe, and those formed subsequently 
to this event,—a division, which nearly corresponds with the old 
one, of primary and secondary rocks. To his long disquisition 
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on Granite, we should apply the objection we have before made 
io the book at large, that it is too theoretical for an elementary 
work. On the much disputed point, as to the stratification of gra- 
nite, M. Breislak adds little that is new. What surprises us more, 
is, that he scarcely even alludes to the existence or origin of gra- 
nitic veins, and speaks in the most cursory manner of the dif- 
ferent formations of granite, though these facts are of such ob- 
vious importance in geology. ‘The truth seems to be, that he 
is unwilling to admit the idea of any movement or projection 
of this substance while in a state of fusion; and he expressly 
declares his dissent from the opinions of Dr. Hutton on this 
subject. The dissent is the more singular, because a great part 
of his proof of the crystallization of granite, as well as of sie- 
nite, porphyry, and the trap rocks, from a state of igneous fu- 
sion, is founded on the observation of analogous appearances 
in lavas, and other volcanic products. It might be thought, 
that the pursuit of this analogy should have led him not to re- 
ject totally the notion, of some of the unstratified rocks having 
been fused and elevated at later periods than the first consolida- 
tion of the globe. 

Our author proceeds from granite to the other primitive 
rocks, stratified and overlying. He is more brief, and less 
distinct upon these; and, with respect to marble, serpentine, 
and some others, scarcely ventures any decided opinion as to 
their origin. He wishes, indeed, to avail himself of Sir James 
Hall’s experiments, in proof of the probable igneous origin of 
marble ; but to the benefit of these he is not fairly entitled, 
since his doctrine does not allow of the compression necessary 
to retain the carbonic acid in a fixed state. It is evident that 
his theory continually labours, from too speedily setting to rest 
some of the great agencies which it employs. He has done too 
much for granite ; too little for all the other classes of rocks. 

This remark is applicable to the account he successively gives 
of the transition and secondary stratas. Here, indeed, he in- 
troduces water as one of his agents; heated, during a certain 
period, by emanations of heat still continuing from the inner 
parts of the globe ; and rendered, by this cause, and by the 
chymical principles it contained, an active solvent of the mate- 


_ Vials afterwards deposited. 


‘Le acque del mare primitivo, bollente ed animate da molti 
principi chimici, potevano in qualche modo sciogliere o tenere sos- 
pese quelle terre che diedero origine alle rocce di transizione e se- 
condarie, le quali si andarono depositando a misura che dimi- 
uuiva Vintensita del calore. 1 gradi dunque di cristallizzazione di- 
venivano sempre minori, come si diminuivano i gradi di calore, perché 
a questi corrispondeva una maggiore © minore soluzione delle terre.’ 
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Here, it will be seen, that M. Breislak’s theory approaches 
somewhat closely to the Wernerian, which elsewhere he is so 
much disposed to censure ; and he partially recognizes, himself, 
this approach, in his comments on the opinions of M. Ebel, 
one of the advocates of this doctrine. It does not appear that 
he regards heat as concerned in the consolidation of the secon- 
dary rocks, orin any of the more important changes they have 
undergone. All the statements in this part of his work have 
reference to chymical or mechanical deposition from water ; and 
we no longer discern the Plutonist, who has submitted the 
whole class of primitive rocks to fusiun by fire. Entering thus 
far into the Neptunian doctrine, he subjects himself to many 
of its consequences ; above all, to the necessity of supposing @ 
repeated rise and depression of the waters, and of explain- 
ing their ultimate retreat from the higher parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

In speaking of the gypsum formations, M. Breislak con- 
ceives that they may have had their origin in the vapours of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, rising towards the surface, and passing 
through calcareous matter. He supports this idea by some 
analogous phenomena in volcanic districts. As to the origin 
of rock salt, he does not give any distinct opinion; speaking 
vaguely of intense emanations, which proceeded from the in- 
terior of the earth, still heated, producing these local depo- 
sites. He is equally unsatisfactory ont he subject of coal ; and 
appears only very partially informed as to the natural history 
of this interesting mineral. 

In his Sixth Chapter, our author. treats of different pheno- 
mena attending the consolidation of the globe. The first sub- 
ject is that of veins, and other metallic depéts ; and he criticises 
with considerable justice the principles laid down by Werner, 
tn his *‘ Theory of the formation of Veins.’ These principles 
we had occasion to notice, and to comment upon, in our review 
of the work of that eminent mineralogist. M. Breislak proceeds 
to substitute a theory of his own; applicable, he conceives, to 
all true metallic depéts, as distinguished from those, which af- 
tord merely the appearance of having been open fissures, filled 
subsequently by transported materials. He founds this theory 
on the principle, that a mass, composed of different elements, 
may be placed under such circumstances, as to form within it- 
self certain centres of attraction ; in such manner that the ho- 
mogeneous elements shall unite together, in separating them- 
selves from the others which had been interposed. These cir- 
cumstances may occur, when the mass, not yet consolidated, is 
in a fluid or viscid state : they may be renewed, when the force 
of cohesion of the compound is so far destroyed by the action 
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of fire or water, that the movements produced by correspond- 
ing attractions are in no degree impeded. This general prin- 
ciple, supported by particular examples from the mineral king- 
dom, he applies to the veins both in primitive and secondary 
rocks; with one important difference, however, rendered neces- 
sary by his previous views, viz. that the veins in primitive rocks 
were formed by such attractions taking place during a state of 
igneous fusion; while those in transition and secondary rocks, 
owe their origin to combinations taking place in water, or rather 
in the heterogeneous mixture of water, earths, metals, &c. to 
which he attributes these later formations. Here it will be seen 
that M. Breislak again approaches the confines of the Werne- 
rian doctrine; differing, however, in this, that he substitutes 
the idea of an elective attraction, contemporaneous with the for- 
mation of the rocks, for the tranquil precipitation of the Wer- 
nerian school, taking place in open fissures, which were subse- 
quently filled with the fluid menstruum from above. 

We have not room here to enter into any details on this ques- 
tion, which certainly is among the most interesting in Geology. 
Nor are we disposed, indeed, to comment with any severity on 
M. Breislak’s theory of veins, though it does admit the opera- 


tion of two such distinct causes, as fusion by fire and solution 
by water. It is perfectly Serpe or even probable, that each 
e 


of these may have had effect at different times in their forma- 
tion; and while the subject is still so far embarrassed by difficul- 
ties, it would be unwise to reject totally either the one or the 
other agency. In this point, however, the Huttonian theory 
has an obvious advantage, in explaining the origin of veins, 
which have the appearance of being filled from beneath; and. 
although the topic is one, upon which the Wernerians are ac- 
customed to claim for themselves a superiority, we are persuad- 
ed that they have generalized their views further than the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge will permit, and have laid down 
laws, where the exceptions are too numerous to allow of their 
standing as such. In many points, we think that M. Breislak’s 
views as to the combination and disposition of the materials of 
veins, are capable of being more plausibly applied to actual ap- 
pearances. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied by considerations 
as to the causes of the great inequalities on the earth’s surface ; 
its mountain chains, hills, basins, and valleys. We have already 
seen, that M. Breislak supposes these to be produced, in great 
part, by the escape and particular direction of gases, during 
the first consolidation of the globe. He now enters more at 
large into this idea; and cites, in confirmation of it, the general 
direction of all the loftiest mountain chains from east te west ; 
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which he conceives may have been owing to the direction the 
torrents of gas received from the rotatory motion of the earth 
on its axis. This hypothesis is a bold one ; and we cannot help 
thinking that our author has generalized a little too much in its 
behalf, in the sketch he gives of the direction of mountain chains, 
We admit the greater number of the instances; but the excep- 
tions are more numerous than he is willing to allow; especial 
if we come to the secondary chains, for the elevation of whic 
it is necessary to account, as well as for that of the primitive 
rocks. We may remark too, that he gives an insufficient degree 
of importance to the changes produced by different agents on 
the surface of the globe, subsequently to the first pétio! of con- 
solidation. In commenting upon the opinions of Pallas, he 
again finds occasion to express his belief, that no elevation of 
rocks by heat has taken place since that time; except in the 
partial instances of volcanic agency. Upon this topic, we have 
not leisure for any further comments, and must hasten to the 
concluding chapters of the work. 

The Seventh Chapter relates to Organic Fossil Remains; a 
subject which M. Breislak treats at considerable length ; rightly 
conceiving it to be of the highest interest as a part of geological 
science. The arrangement and short sketch which he gives of 
these fossil remains, are well calculated, on the whole, for an 
elementary work. The labours of Cuvier, Blumenbach, Hum- 
doldt, and other scientific inquirers, have indeed laid an admi- 
rable foundation for research in this branch of geology ; and we 
rejoice to find that the object is now generally prosecuted by 
mineralogists, with a zeal and accuracy proportioned to its im- 
portance. The discovery of marine fossils at the height of ten 
or twelve thousand feet above the actual level of the sea ;—the 
fact that a great proportion of these, especially those contained 
in the older limestones, are now unknown to us, except in the 
fossil state ;—the evidence they afford, in certain places, of a 
repeated alternation having taken place of marine and fresh 
water depositions ;—the discovery, among the newer rocks and 
alluvial strata, of innumerable bones of terrestrial and amphi- 
bious animals, many of them of vast size, and no longer known to 
exist on the earth ;—all these circumstances give testimony tothe 
value of such researches in reference to the natural history of 
the globe. 

M. Breislak’s theory, as to the origin of the marine fossils, 
depends upon what we may call the Neptunian part of his 
doctrine, though well aware how strenuously he would object to 
this name. The waters which deposited the transition and se- 
condary strata, though heated and in an agitated state, were 
capable, he thinks, of supporting certain forms of animal life ; 
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which increased in variety during the latter periods of deposi- 
tion. He considers that the strata, containing such fossil re- 
mains, were formed in their present situation ; the waters, which 
at that time, had a corresponding level, having since retired to 
one much lower. The latter phenomenon he attributes to the 
falling in of the crust of the earth in various places; a passage 
being thus afforded into the great cavities in the interior, which 
may have been produced by the original unequal expansion of 
the ascending gases. This doctrine, in its main points, contains 
little that has not been suggested before; and we should only 
repeat old topics of discussion, in entering into any detailed 
argument on the subject. ; 
he two concluding chapters of the work relate to Volcanoes, 
and to the Basaltic Rocks. Our author’s intimate knowledge of 
the volcanic districts of Italy, gives great weight to all his remarks 
on the first of these subjects ; and the chapter is certainly an in- 
teresting one ; though there are several parts of it, particularl 
those developing his theoretical views, to which we find muc 
reason to object. On the sketch which he gives of the different 
products of volcanoes, we have no remarks to make. His ob- 
servations are taken in great part from Vesuvius and the Campi 
Phlegrei; a district which affords a greater variety of products, 
and those of a more interesting nature, than any other volcanic 
region of equal extent that has hitherto been made known to 
us. The primitive fragments ejected from this mountain ; the 
peculiar crystals, melanite, leucite, nepheline, &c. existing ia 
its ancient lavas; and the extraordinary quantity of muriatic 
acid evolved, as well in the gaseous as ia the combined form, 
are circumstances so striking in the history of volcanic pheno- 
mena, that we are not surprised to find M. Breislak attaching 
himself to this spot, with a peculiar and almost personal inte- 
rest. Yet, notwithstanding this, and although he comes before 
us as a professed Plutonist, we are obliged to say, that we think 
his views too partial and limited as to the causes and extent of 
volcanic agency. His theory of causes, which was originally 
started many years ago, in application to Vesuvius alone, is 
very analogous to the Wernerian doctrine on the subject, and 
liable in great part to the same objections. He considers. that 
the local combustion of petroleum or bituminous matters, aid- 
ed occasionally by the access of the waters of the sea, may be. 
the origin of al the phenomena ; and, what he at first applied to 
Vesuvius only, he now extends, though with some’ hesitation, 
to other volcanic districts. An argument in support of this opi- 
nion is sought for in a vague reference to the number of bitu- 
minous springs existing in different parts of the werld, It is 
VOL. XXVIP NO. 53. }, . 
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scarcely necessary to remark how insufficient such proof is, and 
how inadequate the cause assigned, to explain the variety and 
magnitude of the effects in question. 

We may extend further our objection to M. Breislak’s man- 
ner of treating this. subject; and remark, that he has not suffi- 
ciently pointed out those general and enlarged views of vol- 
canic mineralogy, which are so important to the geological 
student. The living volcano, however magnificent and aw- 
ful as a spectacle to the senses, is yet, in many respects, less 
interesting to the scientific observer, than those natural re- 
cords of past convulsion, over which ages have slept in si- 
lence, and which receive no light from the history or tradi- 
tions of man. The actual volcano, it is true, exhibits a great 
variety of products, some of which cease to exist, when its ac- 
tion is atan end. But many of those products are merely su- 
perficial; and limit, rather than augment our knowledge, by 
concealing from us those changes which are taking place be- 
neath. In the ancient and extinct volcanic formations, the hand 
of time has done for us what no art could effect ; and by throw- 
ing off the surface, and making its bold sections of these rocks, 
it displays their interior structure, shows us the effect of differ- 
ent modes of cooling, and different degrees of pressure, and 
teaches us the conditions which may influence crystallization 
in its various forms. The field of observation here, is of the 
most extensive kind; and much yet remains to be done in it. 
Even excluding all the disputed localities of the basaltic rocks, 
we have in Europe numerous districts, where the former agency 
of fire is marked by the most unquestionable traces. This is the 
case in France, Germany, Hungary, Sardania, and peculiarly 
in Italy ; and we own that we are surprised, in this account, 
that M. Breislak should have entered so partially into the great 
general views which they suggest; more especially as, in the 
following chapter, he professes to consider basalt as a volcanic 
product. Our general knowledge of volcanoes, whether active 
or extinct, is rapidly increasing; and much has been recently 
added to it by the invaluable researches of Humboldt in the 
Andes and islands of the Atlantic; and by the observations of 
M‘Kenzie in the northern volcanic region of Iceland. 

M. Breislak notices, cursorily, the suggestion of Sir H. Davy, 
that volcanic phenomena may be owing to the admission of 
water or air to the metallic basis of the earths existing in the 
interior of the globe. He proposes two objections to this idea ; 
—the first depending on the great lightness of these metallic 
bases ;—the second having reference to the quantity of heat, 
which he thinks would be too small from this cause to account 
for the actual effects. To*the latter, in particular, of these ob-. 
jections, we can by no means accede. 
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In one part of this chapter, we find M. Breislak speaking of 
volcanic appearances in the Orkney Islands and Hebrides; a 
statement which, in partat least, certainly requires correction, 
This is not the only instance in his work in which we discern ins 
accuracies relating to ourown country. Some flagrant mistakes 
occur, in a table of the heights and mountains, which is prefixed 
to the first volume; of which one or two examples miay suffice. 
The highest mountain in England is said to be Picco Ruivo, 
having an elevation of 5281 feet above the level of the sea. By 
a singular mistake, the estimate of Snowden is twice given; in 
the first instancé at 3342, afterwards at 3555 feet; Whernside, 
or Wenside, as it is pririted, is set down at 5010 feet. Errors 
of this kind are hot creditable to a catalogue, and throw suspi- 
cion on its general accuracy. 

In the chapter on Basalt, with which our author concludes 
his work, he brings various arguments to prove its igneous ori- 
gin; apparently without adverting to the inconsistency of this 
with some parts of his preceding theory. He has limited the 
eauses and influence of volcanoes; and deprived himself of the 
aid of the central heat, by confining its action to a particular 
class of rocks, and toa certain period of time. In consequence 
of these difficulties, and probably from his having had himself 
few opportunities of examining basaltic rocks in ortu, his dis- 
cussion of this topic is by io means complete or satisfactory. 
He scarcely seems aware of the extent and peculiarities of thesé 
rocks; of their occurrence in veins or dikes; of their singulat 
relation to coal; and of their association with other rocks, and 
very remarkable position, in what Werner calls the ‘ newest 
‘ floctz trap formation.’ Considering the interest which thesé 
objects have excited among geologists, we are surprised that M. 
Breislak should pass over them so superficially, and with so lit- 
tle regard to their influence upon every part of the science, 


Art. VIII. The History of the Church of Scotland, from the 
Establishment of the Reformation to the Revolution, illustra: 
ting @ most interesting period of the Political History of Bri- 
tain. By Georee Coox, D. D. Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 vol. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1815. 


N spite of all the mockeriés of their reverend historian, wé 

cannot bring ourselves to believe that Jacx is at all a worse 

fellow than either Pergr or Martin. The two last, indeed; 

have contrived somehow to make a better figure in the world, 

and affect to fook down on their less opulent brother. Yet per 
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haps there are some particulars in which it would be as well for 
them if they were to follow his example. At all events, the 
whole history of these allegorical heroes must be allowed to be 
very important, and, when fairly detailed, will bring out many 
points of substantial identity in their character, which should 
allay the mutual animosities of their respective followers, and 
promote their final return to a state of brotherly concord and 
affection. To the inhabitants of these united kingdoms in par- 
ticular, the prospect of such a consummation cannot fail to be 

eculiarly interesting, as all the three churches, shadowed out 
in the allegory, do not only exist among us, but each of them 
is actually by law established, in one part or other of the British 
empire ; and the inhabitants of this island have their souls con- 
signed to the cure of Episcopal or Presbyterian pastors, accord- 
ing as they happen to reside in England or Scotland. These 
churches, too, had all of them, in former times, a considerable, 
and one of them a mighty influence, on the civil government; 
and their mutual hostilities, to which their alliance with the 
State gave a dreadful importance, produced effects which are 
still perceptible, and suggest lessons which may still be useful. 
At present, we mean only to state one or two observations con- 
cerning the Scottish Church, which we conceive to be neither 
unimportant nor unseasonable. 

Protestant writers, in general, are apt to describe the Re- 
formation as a struggle for religious freedom; and the learned 
author before us, distinguished, as we think he is, for the fairness 
and moderation, as well as the sagacity of his views, has very 
implicitly adopted the common opinion. Thus, in alluding to 
the intolerant spirit of the Covenant in the reign of Charles the 
First, he represents it as ‘ destroying that free exercise of pri- 
* vate judgment, for which (he is pleased to say) the first re- 
‘formers, to their immortal honour, had strenuously contend- 
‘ed.’ (vol. II]. p. 65.) Now, we humbly apprehend that the 
free exercise of private judgment was most heartily abhorred 
by the first Reformers—except only where the persons who as- 
Sumed it had the good fortune to be exactly of their opinion. 

For we may observe, in the first place, that in the questions 
eee. election, justification, and grace, which occupy the 
principal department in the science of 'Fheology, greater diver- 
sity of opinion was tolerated among the Catholics than among 
the early Protestants. Upon these subjects, Catholic divines 
debated with much freedom and vivacity ; and neither incurred 
the censures of their Church, nor ceased to be regarded as good 
Christians, whether they favoured the one or the other of the 
two great schools which we are now accustomed to distinguish 
as Arminians and Calvinists. But both Luther and Calvin 
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adopted the peculiar tenets of this latter school exclusively, and 
in their utmost rigour; and these tenets were also stated as the 
true faith, in the third, seventh, eighth, and twelfth articles of 
the Confession which was drawn up by our first Reformers in 
Scotland, and ratified by the Parliament in 1560. 

We may observe, in the next place, that the freedom for 
which our first reformers contended, did not include any free- 
dom of dissent from the Athanasian creed. Grotius and Lard- 
ner, and Locke and Newton, those great and pious men, who 
were an honour to human nature, and the most illustrious ad- 
vocates of Christianity, would have been adjudged by the first 
Reformers as well as le the Catholics, by Cranmer and Knox 
as wellas by Bonner and Beaton, to be worthy of death in the 
present world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. 
The martyrdoms of Servetus in Geneva, and of Joan Bocher 
in England, are notable instances of the religious freedom which 
prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the Protestant 
churches. 

It is obvious also, that the freedom for which our first Reform- 
ers so strenuously contended, did not, by any means, include 
a freedom to think as the Catholics thought; that is to say, to 
think as all Europe had thought for many ages, and as the 
greatest part of Somme thought at that very time, and con- 
tinue to think to this very day. The complete extirpation of 
the Catholic church, not nie as a public establishment, but 
as a tolerated sect, was the avowed object of our first Reformers. 
In 1560, by an act of the Parliament which established the Re- 
formation in Scotland, both the sayers and hearers of mass, 
whether in public or in private, were, for the first offence, to 
suffer confiscation of all their goods, together with corporal 
pone, at the discretion of the magistyate: they were to 

punished by banishment for the second offence ; and by death 
for the third! (See Knox’s History, p. 254. folio edition of 
1732.) 

We know what is urged in defence of these violent measures ; 
—that the Catholic religion, at that time at least, was essen- 
tially hostile to every other form of Christianity, insomuch, that 
even the toleration of its worship was incompatible with the 
safety of the Protestant interest. We must, however, beg leave 
to observe, that the first Reformers themselves, althou 4, they 
sgreighed, with great vehemence, against the persecuting spi- 
rit of the Roman hierarchy, yet rested their own cause on 
principles of the same description—principles which, inde- 
pendently of every consideration of self-defence, demanded 
the persecution of the Catholics even to death, as one of 
the most sacred of Christian duties. But as most of our 
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modern historians have been careful to keep this important sub- 
ject in the shade, it will be proper to bring it forward a little, 
for the consideration of those who are so fond of contrastin 
the terrible intolerance of the Catholic with the liberality of the 
Reformed Churches. 

In 1564, Maitland of Lethington, who was Secretary of State, 
and several noblemen who were attached to the court, invited the 
most eminent of the reformed clergy to a private conference ; and 
Knox, in the Fourth Book of his History, has recorded with great 
minuteness the debate which took place between himself and 
Lethington on that occasion. The whole passage is extremely 
curious ; and as the book is scarce, we shall furnish our readers 
with some extracts, sufficient to manifest the nature of that hos. 
tility which our first Reformers waged with the Established 
Church, After much reasoning upon the Queen’s good dispo- 
sitions, and unhappy affection for idols, Lethington says— Our 
question is, whether that we may and ought to suppress the Queen’s 
mass? or whether that her idolatry shall be laid to our charge ? 
What ye may, said John Knox, by force, 1 dispute not: but what 
ye may and ought to do by God’s express commandment, that can 
I tell. Idolatry ought not only to be suppressed, but the idolater ought 
to die the death, unless we will accuse God. 1 know, said Lethington, 
the idolater is commanded to die the death; but by whom? B 
the people of God, said the other. For the commandment was made 
to Israel, asye may read, Thet if tt be heard that tdolatry is commit- 
ted in any one city, that inquisition shall be taken; and if it be found 
true, that then the whole body of the people shall arise and destroy that 
city, sparing in it neither man, woman, nor child. But there is no 
commandment given to the people to punish their King, said the Secre. 
iary, if he be an idolater. 1 find no privilege granted unto kings, said 
the other, by God, more than unto the people, to offend God’s majesty.” 
(Knox, p. 357.) . 

When Lethington stated, that Calvin and some others of the 
foreign Reformers had counselled their followers to be quiet and 
submissive even under persecution, Knox very truly and wisely 
observed, that this referred to Christians ‘ so dispersed, that 
they have no other force but only to sob to God for deliverance.— 
That such indeed (he continues, p. 358) should hazard any fur- 
ther than these godly men wills them, I could not hastily be of coun- 
sel. But my argument has another ground; for I speak of a people 
assembled together in one body of a commonwealth, unto whom 
God has given sufficient force not only to resist, but also to suppress all 
kind of open idolatry ; and such a people, yet again I affirm, are bound 
to keep their land clean and unpolluted.’ 

When in the course of the discussion, Knox quoted the ex- 
ample of Jehu, who, even while he was a private person, receiy. 
ed a divine commandment to destroy the posterity of Ahab .. 


-- 
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* We are not bound to imitate extraordinary examples, said Lething- 
ton, (p. 360), unless we have like commandment and assurance. 
I grant, said the other, if the example repugn to the law. But 
where the example agrees with the law, and is as it were the execu- 
tion of God’s judgment expressed in the same,1 say that the ex- 
ample approved of God stands to us in place of a commandment: 
For as God in his nature is constant and immutable, so can he not 
dainn [condemn] in the ages subsequent that which he has approv- 
ed in his servants before us. But in his servants before us, he by 
his own commandment has approved, that subjects have not only 
destroyed their kings for idolatry, but also has [have] rooted out 
their whole posterity, so that none of. their race was left after to em- 
pire above the people of God. Whatsoever they did, said Leth- 
ington, was done at God’s commandment, That fortifies my argu- 
ment, said the other ; for God by his commandment has approved 
that subjects punish kings for idolatry and wickedness by them com- 
mitted. We have not the like commandment, said Lethington. 
That I deny, said the other ; for the commandment, that the idolater 
shall die the death is perpetual, as ye yourself have granted ; ye 
doubted only, who should be the executers against the king ; and F 
said, the people of God; and have sufficiently proved, as I think, 
that God has raised up the people, and by his prophet has anointed 
a king, to take vengeance upon the king and his posterity, which 
fact God since that time has never retracted ; and therefore to me it 
remains for a constant and clear commandment to all people professing 
= and having the power to punish vice, what they ought to do in the 
like case.’ 

Dr. M'Crie, in his excellent Life of Knox, p. 299, has said, 
in reference to this discussion between Knox and Lethington, 
that ‘ both parties held that idolatry might justly be punished 
‘with death.’ But this is not to do justice to his hero. We 
have seen that our root and branch Reformer went a great Veal 
farther. In fact, it was not possible for the most bigoted Ca- 
tholic to inculcate more distinctly the complete extirpation of 
the opinions and worship of the Protestants, than John Knox 
inculcated as a most sacred duty, incumbent on the civil govern- 
ment in the first instance, and, if the civil government is re- 
miss, incumbent on the people, to extirpate completely the opi- 
nions and worship of the Catholics, and even to massacre the 
Catholics, man, woman and chiid. 

At present, every sect of Christians will no doubt be shocked 
with principles so savage ; but it has been pleaded in his favour, 
that vehemently as he inculcated these principles, he did not 
practise what he preached, ‘ They [the Reformers] discovered 
no disposition, says Dr. M‘Crie, to proceed to capital punishment, 
even when it was completely in their power. I never read, nor heard 
of an instance, in the time of our Reformer, of a person being put 
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to death tor performing any part of the Roman Catholic worship. 
If the reason of this disconformity between their opinions and their 
practice be asked, it may be answered—their avemion to blood.’ 
(Life of Knox, p. 299.) 

ow, we doubt. not that this observation was applicable to 
most of the Protestant Nobility, and even to some of the Pro- 
testant Clergy: though in all sects the clergy, from obvious 
causes, are less guilty than the laity, of tolerating error, But 
we scarcely think that Knox would have thanked his advocate 
for his good-natured apology. It is a topic of reproach, and not 
of praise, that aversion to blood has prevented a magistrate 
from executing justice on a murderer,—or a general from 
saving his country by cutting off an invading army ; and to a per- 
son who believed what Knox believed, it must have appeared 
incomparably worse, to spare the Papists, who were the mur- 
derers of souls, and whose idolatry was bringing down the 
wrath of heaven on the land. 

The apology, however, might be admitted, if these princi- 
ples had only been struck out in the heat of an accidental de- 
bate, without being gravely maintained in cooler moments. But , 
the fact was widely different. The very same principles which 
our great Reformer defended with so much ardour and inge- 
nuity in his debate with Lethington, he deliberately recorded 
for the public benefit, on different occasions, both before and 
after that celebrated conference. The account of them which 
we have quoted, is taken from the Fourth Book of his History ; 
and the introduction to this book appears to have been written 
in May 1566 (Knox, p. 282.) The same principles had been 
maintained by him ten years before, in his letter to the Queen 
Regent in 1556, which he afterwards published with additions 
a explanations in 1558 ; and they had been stated at greater 
lengths, and with equal intrepidity, in his Appellation to the 
Nobility, which was. written soon after he left Scotland in July 
1556, both which are engrossed in the folio edition of his 
History. 

The following quotations, we trust, will show that we are not 
guilty.of exaggeration. ‘ After that Moses had declared what 
was true religion, to wit, to honour God as he commanded, adding 
nothing to his word, neither yet diminishing any thing from it; and 
after also that vehemently he had exhorted the same law to be ob- 
served, he denounceth the punishment against the transgressors, in 
these words: If thy brother, son, daughter, wife or neighbour, whom 
thou lovest as thine own life, solicitate thee secretly, saying, let us 
go serve other Gods, whom neither thou nor thy fathers have known, 
consent not to him, bear him not, let not thine eye spare him, show 
him no indulgence nor favour, hide him not, but utterly kill him; let 
thy hand be first upon him, that he may be slain, and after, the hand 
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of the whole people. Of these words of Moses, are two things ap- 
pertaining to our purpose to be noticed. First, that such as solici- 
tate only to idolatry, ought to be punished to death, without favour or 
respect of persons. . . . . «. . . « « The second is, that 
the punishment of such crimes as are idolatry, blasphemy, and others 
that touch the majesty of God, doth not appertain to kings and chief 
rulers only, but also to the whole body of that people, and to every 
member of the same, according to the vocation of every man, and 
according to that possibility and occasion which God doth minister 
to revenge the injury done against his glory, what time that impiety 
is manifestly known.’—‘ I fear not to affirm, (he adds, in a subse- 
quent part of the Appellation), that the Gentiles (I mean every city, 
realm, province or nation amtong the Gentiles, embracing Christ 
Jesus and his true religion) be bound to the same league and cove- _ 
nant that God made with his people Israel, what time he promised 
to root out the nations before them, in these words, Beware that 
thou make any covenant with the inhabitants of the land, &c. but 
thou shalt destroy their altars, &c. To this same law, I say, and 
covenant, are the Gentiles no less bound than sometimes were the 
Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of any multitude, 
province, people or city, and putteth the sword in their own hand, 
to remove such enormity from among them, as before God they 
know to be abominable. Then, I say, are they no less bound to 
purge their dominions and country from idolatry than were the 
Israelites, what time they received the possession of the land of Ca- 
naan. And moreover, I say, if any go about to erect and set up 
idolatry, or to teach defection from God, after that the verity hath 
been received and approved, that then not only the magistrates to 
whom the sword is committed, but also the people, are bound by that 
oath which they have made to God, do revenge to the uttermost of 
their power the injury done to his Majesty.’ (History, p. 444.) 

If the reader is shocked at these principles, and at what he 
may probably conceive to be an unwarranted extension of the 
commandment for the destruction of the Canaanites, he may 
perhaps be comforted, by learning from the same high autho- 
rity, that although many Catholics contrive to save dppear- 
ances, and impose on the world, yet every Cotholic is in reality 
an abandoned reprobate, as bad as a murderer, and cannot pos- 
sibly be otherwise. This we find explicitly stated in his famous 
letter to the Queen Regent, both as it was first written in 1556, 
and as it was augmented and explained by the author in 1558. 
After enlarging on the idolatry of the mass, he says, ‘ Yea, 
further, I say, that where this venom of the serpent (idolatry I 
mean) Jurketh in the heart, it is impossible but that at one time or 
other it shall produce pestilent fruits, albeit peradventure not openly 
before men, yet before God, no less odious than the facts of mur- 
derers, publicans and harlots ; and therefore in my former letter I 
said, that superfluous it was to require reformation of manners where 
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the religion is corrupted. Which yet again I repeat, to the end 
that your Grace more deeply may weigh the matter. (History, p, 
422.) 

But perbaps the most striking evidence how deeply these prin- 
ciples were rootcd in his heart, appears inthe remorse with which 
he confesses, but without mentioning particulars, that atone time 
he had so far yielded to humanity or prudence, as to employ his 
influence in moderating the zeal of some of his brethren in the 
good cause. ‘ For (he says) God had not only given unto me 
knowledge and tongue to make the impiety of that idol [the mass} 
known unto the realm, but he bad given me credit, with many, who 
would have put in execution God’s judgments, (what these were in his 
opinion, we have abundantly seen), if | would only have consented 
thereto: but so careful was I of the common tranqeillity, and so 
loth was I to have offended those of whom | had conceived a good 
opinion, that in secret conference with earnest and Zealous men, I 
travelled rather to mitigate, yea to slacken that fervency that God 
had kindled in others, than to animate or encourage them to put 
their bands to the Lord’s work ; wherein I unfeignedly acknowledge 
myself to have done most wickedly, and from the bottom of my heart 
do ask of my God grace and pardon, for that I did not what in. me lay 
to have suppressed that idol in the beginning.’ (History, 287). 

For our own part, we are tempted to ascribe this confession 
to that excessive tenderness of conscience with which some men 
are apt to be distressed, in those very cases, where all the world 
conceive them to have excelled the most: for it is not easy to 
discover that at any period he had not done every thing in hi, 
power for the suppression of the Catholics ; insomuch that if e 
had attempted more, he must have been infatuated with a de gree 
of imprudence which might well be called insanity, a feature 
which, notwithstanding all his vehemence, never appears to have 
belonged to his character. We presume not, however, to assert, 
in Opposition to his own confession, and at this distance of time, 
that he-never was betrayed into any inconsistency between his 
principles and practice. But we think it appears in sufficient 
evidence, that during ten long and tryin years he most earnest- 
ly inculcated, both by word and by writing, the same principles 
which he maintained in his debate with Lethington ;—principles, 
of which we must say that we receive a very inadequate idea 
from some of our modern histories; but which, as we have 
them at first hand from himself, are to the fullas bloody and into- 
lerent as any that were ever maintained by the Roman Catholics. 

At the best, then, the true state of the matter is this :—the 
Catholics actually did persecute ; but our first Reformers only 
preached persecution, without having the heart to carry it into 
effect. But, before we admit even this, we must consider how 
ar they actually possessed the power, and whether they could, 
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with any reasonable hope of success, venture farther than they 
did in their attempts'to exercise it. 

From the beginning of the Reformation in Scotland, till its 
settlement by the Parliament in July 1560, the Catholic was the 
established religion, as it had been for ages before. If, durin 
this period, the Reformers had inflicted death on the sayers aa 
hearers of mass, they must have been regarded as atrocious as- 
sassins of their countrymen, for conforming to what all parties 
knew to be the law of the land. But, without dwelling on this 
legal topic, which, for any thing we know, would not have prov- 
ed a very effectual obstacle, we are to remember that during the 
whole of this period the Protestants were either a feeble party, 
dispersed and unorganized, or they were engaged in an arduous 
struggle against their own Government and the French auxili- 
aries, which they were unable to bring to a successful conclu- 
sion without the aid both of English money and English forces. 
Even so late as October 1559, when they ventured to issue a 
proclamation suspending the Queen Regent from her authority, 
they found themselyes in a situation extremely critical, beset 
with treacherous friends, and protected by ill-paid and mutinous 
soldiers. ‘The Queen [Regent]? says Knox in his history, 
p- 188, ‘ had amongst us her assured Espyells, who did not only 
signify to her what was our estate, but also what was our purpose, 
counse] and devises. Some of our own company were vehemently 
suspected to be the very betrayers of all our secrets; for a boy of 
the Officialis of Lothian, Mr. James Balfour, was taken carrying a 
writing which did open the most secret things that were devised in 
the counsel, &c. ‘The men of war (for the most part men without 
God or honesty) made a mutiny because they lacked a part of their 
wages ; they had done the same thing at Linlithgow before, when 
they made a proclamation that they would serve any man to sup- 
press the Congregation, and set up the Mass again.’ It was not till 
the pacification on the 8th of July 1560, that the Protestants 
were in a situation to give the law ; and then, it must be con- 
fessed, they lost but little time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the suppression of idolatry. For, on the 17th of 
July, that is to say, on the ninth day after the pacification had 
been proclaimed, the Parliament established the Protestant 
Church to the exclusion of every other; and, on the 24th of 
the following month, bound the j udges, by the statute already 


mentioned, to pronounce sentence of death against every per- 
son convicted for the third time of attending mass even in the 
most private manner. 

That no capital execution followed immediately upon this 
law, is by no means surprising. The affairs of the Protestants 
were still uncertain; the law itself had not received the sanction 
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of the sovereign, to whom it was well known it must be ex- 
tremely disagreeable ; and who might insist, with some plausi- 
bility, that it was not quite consistent with the articles of pacifi- 
cation which had just been settled, (History, 229.) It was to 
be feared, also, that France, notwithstanding her internal dis- 
sentions, might still be extremely troublesome. ‘ ‘The papists 
‘ were proud,’ says Knox, ‘ for they looked for a new army 
‘from France at the next spring, and thereof was there no 
‘small appearance, if God had not otherwise provided.’ (p. 257.) 
The Scotch Catholics themselves, though checked for the pre- 
sent, were still a numerous party. The English army had de- 
parted on the 16th of July, (p. 234); and the reformers knew 
with what difficulty they had procured the succours from Eliza- 
beth, who was not disposed to quarrel with France, and was 
very far from being friendly to the form of the protestant reli- 
gion now established in Scotland, which breathed too much of 
the same spirit with the puritans in her own kingdom. In such 
a situation, whatever might be the intentions of the two parties, 
or however they might endeavour to overawe, by threatenings 
or by occasional riots of the populace, it was most natural for 
both of them to abstain for a season from any regular system ef 
bloodshed, either by the civil or military power. Besides, we 
cannot but suppose that the Catholics, at the present juncture, 
would be extremely cautious not to expose themselves to the 
possibility of being detected in the crime at which the deadly 
statute was levelled. And indeed, without proceeding to capl- 
tal punishment, an experiment so hazardous in the unsettled 
state of public affairs, the Protestants had contrived to accom- 
plish a wonderful purification of the land, which cannot be bet- 
ter expressed than in the following triumphant exclamation of 
our great Reformer.—‘ What adulterer, what fornicator, what 
‘ known mass-monger or pestilent papist, durst have been seen 
‘ in public, within any reformed town within this realm, before 
* that the Queen arrived?” (History, p. 282.) 

The Queen’s arrival produced a material change; that is to 
say, it mitigated the intolerance of the Protestant nobility ; 
though it was far from producing the same eflect on the clergy. 
The Protestants were at this time in complete possession of the 
government; the Catholics having neither power, nor vote in 
the council, (p. 285); but then we must not forget, that the 
Government was possessed, not by the Protestant clergy, but 
by the Protestant nobility ; and in reasoning from the contrast 
so often stated between the conduct of the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic churches, it is of the utmost importance that we should 
keep in view the great difference in the situations of their re- 
spective hierarchies. The dignitaries of the Catholic church. 
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during its legal establishment, were wealthy and powerful lords, 
who in a great measure directed the civil government, and thus 
enjoyed ample means of executing vengeance on their enemies. 
But the Protestant clergy in Scotland, at the time of the Re- 
formation, were small stipendiaries, dependent on the civil go- 
vernment, which, during the whole of Knox’s life, and many 
years after his-death, nn proper to retain them in very 
humble poverty. Such a clergy possessed only spiritual wea- 
pons; and it does not appear that they were backward in using 
them, though we hear many lamentations that they laboured in 
vain. The celebration of mass in the Queen’s chapel was per- 
mitted and defended by a.council, where no Catholic had either 
power or vote, and in particular by Lord James Stuart, who 
was afterwards Earl of Murray, and Regent, the strenuous and 
steady supporter of the Reformation, ‘the man whom,’ Knox 
says, ‘all the godly did most reverence.’ A law indeed was 
afterwards enacted, making it capital, on the very first offence, 
to say mass any where except in the Queen’s chapel; but this 
was in fact a parliamentary confirmation of the liberty which 
she had at first assumed in opposition to Parliament. 

Though we believe, therefore, with Dr. M‘Crie, that in Knox’s 
life no person was punished capitally for performing any part of 
the Catholic worship, we do not exactly sce how this omission 
can be imputed to our great Reformer, or to the clergye 
Nothing could be more earnest than their remonstrances, no- 
thing more awful than their warnings, against this impious to- 
leration of idolatry; but so it was, that all their warnings and 
remonstrances served only to disgust the Protestant nobility. 
And during the distracted state of public affairs, and the hos- 
tilities between the Protestants themselves, from the period of 
the,Queen’s marriage till after Knox’s death, it does not appear 
than any of the factions who successively assumed the goyern- 
ment, ever showed the least inclination to indulge the clergy 
with the execution of an idolater. The clergy, Beacei did 
what they could ; they fulfilled with zeal the duty of good watch- 
men; they solicited, both in public and private, for the strict 
execution of the laws against papists; they sounded the alarm 
with all their might; and it was not their fault if their alarms 
were ar and their solicitations evaded. 

Here it will not be improper to produce, from the testimony of 
Knox himself, one or two instances of the variance between the 
Government and the Protestant clergy with respect to toleration. 
The very next Sunday after the first celebration of mass, as we 
ead in his history, p. 287. ‘John Knox inveighing against idolatry, 
rhowed what terrible plagues God had taken upon realms and na- 
‘ions for the same; and added, that one mass (there were no more 
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suffered at the first) was more fearful unto him, than if ten thou- 
sand armed enemies were landed in any part of the realm, of pur. 
pose to suppress the whole religion. For, said he, in our God there 
is strength to resist and confound multitudes, if we unfeignedly de- 
pend upon him ; whereof heretofore we have had experience: But 
when we join hands with idolatry, it is no doubt, but that both God’s 
amiable presence and comfortable defence will leave us; and what 
shall then become of us? Alas, I fear that experience shall teach 
us, to the grief of many. At these words the Guiders of the Court 
mocked, and plainly spake that such fear was no point of their faith ; 
it was beside his text, and was a very untimely admonition.’—The 
fourth book of the history details the lamentable backsliding of 
the Rulers after the Queen’s arrival; and in the introduction 
to it, we find the following passage—‘ Whence, alas, cometh 
this miserable dispersion of God’s people within this realm this day, 
in May 1566? And what is the cause that now the just is compel- 
led to keep silence, good men are banished, murderers and such as 
are known unworthy of the common society, if just laws were put 
in due execution, bear the whole regiment [rule] and swing with- 
in this realm? We answer, because that suddenly the most part of 
us declined from the purity of God’s word, and began to follow the 
world, and so again shook hands with the Devil and with idolatry, 
as in this fourth book we will hear. For while the Papists were so 
tonfounded, that none within the realm durst more avow the hearing 
and saying of mass, than the Thieves of Liddisdale durst avow their 
stouth [robbery] in the presence of an upright Judge; there were 
Protestants found, that ashamed not at tables and other open places 
to ask, Why may not the Queen have ber mass, and the form of her 
religion? What can that hurt us or our religion? And from these 
two, Why and What, at length sprang out this affirmative. —The 
Queen’s Mass and her Priest will we maintain; This hand and this 
Rapier shall fight in their defence. The inconveniences were shown 
both by tongue and by pen. But the advertisers were judged to be 
men of unquiet spirits ; their credit was defaced at the hands of such as 
before were not ashamed to have used there counsel in matters of greater 
importance, &c. These, and the like reasonings, took such deep root 
in flesh and blood, that the Truth of God was almost forgot; and from 
this fountain, to wit, that flesh and blood was, and yet alas is, preferred 
to God and to his Messengers rebuking vice and vanity, hath all our 
misery proceeded.’ (Hist. p. 282.) 

The message which they brought we have heard already, as it 
was delivered, in the presence of the Clergy, from our great 
Reformer’s mouth to the Nobles and Rulers at the celebrated 
conference already mentioned. The effect of this message on 
those to whom it was delivered, is shortly but emphatically ex- 
pressed by himself, in these words, which immediately follow his 
account of that conference: ‘ After which time, the ministers, 
which were called precise, were holden of all the courtiers as 
MONSTERS.’ p. 366, 
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We have no intention to justify the courtiers for using so 
uncourtly a term. It is not fair to apply harsh terms to-mes- 
sengers; and we think it would have been better, though per- 
haps very ineffectual, if the noble Lords had stated, as they 
might have done with equal politeness and justice, * That 
the reverend gentlemen could not be sufficiently praised for 
their zeal and intrepidity in the service which they had under- 
taken ; but really avs appeared to be some small mistake in 
the business;—that the Greek and Hebrew instructions on 
which the reverend gentlemen acted, were pretty voluminous, 
written at different times and on different occasions, and con- 
tained a great variety of messages, several of which the pre- 
decessors of the present messengers had long ago delivered to 
the parties for whom alone they were intended; and that this 
was humbly apprehended to be the predicament of that particu- 
lar message which Mr. Knox had enforced with so much ability 
and eloquence.’ But we have no business at present either to 
censure or justify the courtiers. All that we aim at is to vindi- 
cate our first Reformers from the charge of gross inconsistency 
between their principles and practice ; and we think it appears, 
from unexceptionable evidence, not only that a great variance 
existed between the Protestant Clergy and Government, but 
also, that if the Government had followed the directions of the 
Clergy, the Catholics would have been extirpated by the sword. 

But whatever we may think of the intolerance of our first 
Reformers, we ought never to forget the benefits which have re- 
sulted from the Reformation. Although that important event 
was sometimes disgraced in Scotland, by riots of those whom 
Knox calls the rascal multitude, it was, in fact, conducted and 
accomplished by a great party of the nobles, together with some 
persons distinguished by their talents and learning, as well as by 
their popular eloquence ; and whatever might have been the va- 
rious motives which instigated this powerian combination, civil 
liberty was undoubtedly promoted by their conflict with the Go- 
vernment and the Established Church. ‘The despotism of the 
Prelates was destroyed ; and the despotism of the Court was 
checked by a well-regulated opposition, composed of men of in- 
fluence and abilities. ‘The nobles were enlightened by their learn- 
ed coadjutors ; the ambition and rapacity of the Protestant cler- 
gy were counteracted by the ambition and rapacity of the no- 
bles ; and not a little attention was shown, upon all sides, to the 
inclination and instruction of the people. The Catholics, in- 
deed, suffered hardships and indignities beyond what either jus~ 
tice or sound policy could warrant; but great advantages were 
gained by the nation in general, and the seeds were sown of 
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still greater advantages to succeeding generations,—who, unfor- 
tunately, have not always known how to reap them. 

The Reformation was also the dawn, through a clouded 
dawn, of religious freedom. The reforming clergy, indeed, 
seem to have had no other intention but to erect another infalli- 
ble and persecuting hierarchy in the place of that which they 
had overthrown. But their own example could not fail to be 
followed, Even the absurd interference of the civil government 
could not, in this country, long protect the new system from 
the free examination to which they themselves had subjected that 
great establishment, whose authority, for so many ages, it was 
held impious to question. The very first Reformers were divid- 
ed against themselves. Besides the unsuccessful contest of Kaox 
with the nobles, for the complete suppression of idolatry, he had 
not sufficient influence to preserve in Scotland that pure form of 
Presbyterian government to which he was fondly attached, or to 
banish from the Church of England those garments and cere- 
monies, which gave great offence to himself, and still greater to 
a very numerous party of the Protestants in both kingdoms. 
And thus gradually arose that multiplication of sects, which, 
although inconsistent with the exclusive dominion asserted by 
all the three Established churches in their turns, is perhaps, af- 
ter all, the state of things most favourable, both for the disce- 
very of truth, and for the public peace. 

But there is one change deserving of particular notice, for 
which we are indebted to the Reformation; a change, which, 
although accomplished with a harshness and injustice altogether 
unnecessary, was most indispensably requisite, both for civil 
and religious freedom, for the safety of the State, as well as the 
purity of the Church; we mean the reduction of the immense 
temporalities of the clergy.x—While human nature continues 
what it is, every communily may be expected to pursue its own 
aggrandizement as far as may be consistent with prudence,— 
and often a great deal farther: And it will net scruple, for the 
public good, to employ means to which no person of proper 
feelings could reconcile himseli in his private concerns. Now, 
the Church is a Community which naturally identifies both its 
temporal prosperity, and its spiritual dominion, with the eter- 
nal interests of mankind; and it is only thus that we can ac- 
count for many transactions which astonish us in ecclesiastical 
history. But at the period of the Refurmation, and long be- 
fore it, the Catholic Church, in almost every nation of Eu- 
rope, had, from causes quite unconnected with its doctrine, ac- 
quired immense possessions, which endowed its dignitaries with 
princely revenues. In Scotland, half the property of the king- 
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dom is said to have belonged to the clergy. It is easy to con- 
ceive what powerful means such a body must have possessed for 
controling the Government as well as the people, The mere 
circumstance, that so vast a proportion of the national wealth 
had become the unalienable property of a society distinct in 
its habits and interests from the rest of the country, must of 
itself have bestowed on the clergy a political preponderance 
extremely dangerous; and this preponderance would be won- 
derfully increased, particularly in the darker ages, by the awful 
influence of the spiritual character, The State was constrained 
to court the friendship of the Hierarchy, which could be so use- 
ful an ally, and so formidable an enemy; and which, in fact, 
was sometimes an overmatch for the most powerful princes. 
Besides, from the learning, as well as the wealth, of the clergy, 
the great offices of the State were, in those times, monopolized 
by the prelates; and the temporal Lords, and even the Kings, 
became interested in the prosperity ef a Church, which held 
forth such splendid dignities to be enjoyed by their sons and 
brothers. When these circumstances are considered, we can- 
not wonder at the result. We cannot wonder that persons of 
the most unworthy charactér, but of powerful families, shoul 
sometimes find their way to the highest ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments: We cannot wonder, that, in this intimate connexion, * 
kings and priests were sometimes infected with each other’s 
vices ; that kings were inflamed with the bigotry of priests, 
and priests with the pride of kings; that they sometimes unit- 
ed in a dreadful league against the rights and liberties of th 
people ; and that the selfishness and cruelty of worldly ambition 
sometimes disgraced the transactions of the mitred chiefs; We 
cannot wonder, in short, that the clergy, like other men, were 
corrupted by wealth and dominion—exorbitant wealth and the 
transcendent power of spiritual dominion: We cannot wonder 
that they sometimes stooped to improper arts for securing this 
proudest of all supremacies ; that they regarded heretics and re- 
formers, as the disturbers of the world, as the common enemies 
of Church and State,—and exerted against them that jealous 
and merciless hostility, with which great wealth and dominion 
always are, and (where so many are eager for their plunder), al 
ways must be guarded. 

his is the true secret of the terrible intolerance and merci- 
less persecutions of the Catholics of old—Not that their bigotry 
was worse, but that their wealth was greater ;—not that their 
doctrines were more immoral or absurd, but that their posses- 
sions were more precious, and their power of maintaining them 
proportionably more irresistible. This is the plain and natural 
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account of thse enormitics which have unquestionably disgrac- 
ed the Rorzan Catholic far beyond any other Christian church, 
—but which would have equaily disgraced any other church in 
the same situation. But no other Christian church has been 
placed in the same, or nearly in the same situation ;—no other 
Christian church has been exposed to the same, or nearly the 
same temptations, or possessed the same or nearly the same op- 
portunities to execute the dictates of spiritual intolerance, and 
spiritual ambition. We know, however, what Knox thought 
it his duty to do, if he had only possessed the power; and we 
know it from his own repeated declarations deliberately record- 
ed by himself. We know also, that the reformed Church of 
Scotland, in its primitive purity, asserted the same lofty preten- 
sions as the Roman hierarchy. For in a solemn remonstrance 
addressed by the first reformers in 1559 to the nobility of Scot- 
land, this memorable declaration remains for the edification of 
posterity ;—‘ Ye may perchance contemn and despise the ex- 
communication of the Church (now by God’s mighty power erect- 
ed among us) as a thing of ne force; but yet doubt we nothing, 
but that our Church and the true ministers of the same, have the 
Same power which our master Christ Jesus granted to his apostles in 
these words, “‘ whose sins ye shall forgive shall be forgiven, and 
“ whose sins ye retain shall be retained,” (History, p. 133.) And 
the very same superhuman authority is to this day asserted by 
the Protestant Church of England ; for to every young gentle- 
man who is admitted to the priesthood, the bishop, in the very 
act of ordination, addresses the same verba solennia of awful im- 
port, but with a most emphatic variation of the pronoun from 
the plural to the singular number ;—* whose sins thou forgivest 
“they are forgiven; and whose sins thou retainest they are re- 
tained.” To this day also the ecclesiastical constitutions and 
canons of the same Church denounce excommunication, not 
against her own clergy alone, but against every person who dis- 
approves of this formula of ordination ; and enjoin that he shall 
not be restored without the Archbishop’s permission, and a pub- 
lic revocation of his ‘ wicked error.’ 

We no not believe that the temporalities of the established 
Church of England are sufficient to render her formidable to 
Government, more especially when we consider how great a pro- 
portion of the population have withdrawn from her communion. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the case with the ecclesiastical 
constitutions and canons, it must be imputed to the civil govern- 
ment alone, if any traces of religious intolerance remain in the 
statute book ; and indeed we cannot but persuade ourselves that 
the statute book will soon be purified completely from these re- 
lics of barbarous times. We should imagine also, that the 
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Church would consult her real dignity, if she erased from her 
standards those lofty pretensions and disregarded anathemas, sa 
discordant with that pure, and humble, and benevolent piety, 
which is the general spirit of her admirable liturgy. But the 
Church has a right to judge for herself; and, if she still think 
proper to retain these pretensions and anathemas, they will cer- 
tainly be valuable, both as a historical document, and, more- 
over, as a constant warning, fairly and honestly published by 
herself, of what may be expected as soon as the Church and 
State shall be as much identified, or as soon as the Church shall 
be as powerful as in the days of old. 

That a Protestant church, when it happens unfortunately to 
be backed by the civil Government, can persecute as stoutly 
as the Roman Antichrist himself, is but too well exemplified 
in the History of Scotland. In the reigns of Charles the Se- 
cond and of his brother, a Protestant prelacy, in alliance with 
a Protestant administration, outstript the wishes of these ar- 
bitrary monarchs in the persecution of their Protestant coun- 
trymen. It is needless to weary ourselves or our readers 
with disgusting details, which the curious in martyrology 
may find in various publications. Every body knows, that 
the martyrdoms were both numerous and cruel; but perhaps 
the comparative mildness of the Catholic Church of Scotland is 
not so generally known. Knox has investigated the matter 
with commendable diligence, but has not been able to muster 
more than eighteen martyrs who perished by the hand of the 
executioner, from the year 1500, when heresy first began, till 
1559, when the Catholics had no longer the power to persecute. 
The names of these persons, with several interesting particulars 
concerning some of them, will be found in pages 6, 19, 22, 40, 
and 62 of Knox’s history. It is indeed a horrid list ; but far 
short of the numbers who, during the twenty-two years imme- 
diately previous to the Revolution, were capitally executed in 
Scotland, for the ‘ wicked error’ of separation from the worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Such was the cruelty of a Protestant Church, when in alli- 
ance with a profligate and tyrannical administration. On the 
ether hand, if the Church is destitute of political power, and if 
the State remembers its duty and dignity so far, that it scorns to 
be the tool of a particular sect, but reigns the common and im- 
partial guardian of all the subjects, then, whether the church is 
Protestant or Catholic, and however intolerant her pretensions 
may be,—she will gradually acquire those habits of forbearance 
and general charity, which become those who are the ministers, 
not of the Old Testament only, but of the New. This also has 
heen sufficiently exemplified in the history of Scotland, even alk 
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though the State has not quite fulfilled the condition which is 
supposed. The Church of John Knox, that ‘ breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter,’ first against the Catholics, and af- 
terwards with not less fury against the Episcopals, has been hap- 

ily converted by a better light; she now sees, without appre- 

ension or jealousy, the sectaries admitted by law as freely as 
her own disciples to every honour and emolument of the State ; 
and she has evenaddressed the Throne in behalf of the injured 
Catholics of a sister kingdom. She wants many things indeed 
which, in the opinion of many, are essential to an Established 
Church. Her ministers have no representative in either House 
of Parliament; not even an elective franchise from their bene- 
fices, along with the lay electors: there are no dignities to re- 
ward her Ministers, and no Bishops to superintend them. They 
are merely a parochial clergy with moderate revenues, and not 
likely, we think, to be much corrupted by better revenues than 
we fear they have any chance of obtaining. And there is still 
another strange anomaly which deserves to be mentioned :-— 
The ecclesiastical courts are composed, in on nearly an equal 
proportion, of clerical and of lay members.—Yet, notwith- 
standing all these disadvantages, we have great pride and satis- 
faction in declaring, that we know not where to look fora Church, 
which better answers all the good purposes of an Establish- 
ment,—which is so completely free from the reproach of allow- 
ing to any individual a plurality of pastoral charges,—or which 
maintains a more careful, but not inquisitorial, vigilance over 
the pastoral fidelity and morals of its clergy. 


Art. IX. 4 General View of the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the revival of Letters 
in Europe. By Ducaup Stewart, Esq. 4to. pp. 166. 


[Prefixed to the Supplement of the Encyctorapia Britannica, 
Edinburgh, 1816.] 


¢ ISTORY,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is Natural, Civil or Ecclesi- 

astical, or Literary ; whereof the three first | allow as ex- 
‘tant, the fourth I note as deficient. For no man hath pro- 
é — to himself the general state of learning, to be descri- 
‘ bed and represented from age to age, as many have done the 
¢ works of nature, and the state civil and ecclesiastical; without 
‘which the history of the world seemeth to me to be as the 
‘ statue of Polyphemus with his eye out; that part being want- 
* ing which doth most show the spirit and life of the person. 
* And yet I am not ignorant, that in divers particular sciences, 
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‘as of the Jurisconsults, the Mathematicians, the Rhetoricians, 
‘ the Philosophers, there are set down some small memorials of 
‘the schools,—of authors of books ; so likewise some barren re- 
‘lations touching the invention of arts or usages. But a just 
‘story of learning, containing the antiquities and originals of 
‘ knowledges, and their sects, their inventions, their traditions, 
‘their divers administrations and managings, their oppositions, 
‘decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with the causes and 
‘occasions of them, and all other events concerning learning 
‘throughout the ages of the world, I may truly affirm to be 
‘wanting. The use and enp of which work I do not so much 
‘ design for curiosity, or satisfaction of those who are lovers of 
‘learning, but chiefly for a more serious and grave purpose, 
‘which is this, in few words, “ that it will e learned men 
“* wise in the use and administration of learning.””*—Advance- 
ment of Learning, Book II. 

Though there are passages in the writings of Lord Bacon 
more splendid than the above, few, probably, better display 


* The Latin book De Alugmentis, a translation from the pub- 
lished and unpublished English composition of Lord Bacon, made 
by men of eminent talent, and under bis own inspection, may be 
considered, in respect to the matter, as a second original ; but wherever 
we possess his own diction, we should be unwilling to quote the 
inadequate expression in which any other man labours to do it justice. 
In the following instances, however, the Latin version contains passages 
of which his original English is not preserved. 

‘Ante omnia autem id agi volumus (quod Civilis Historie decus 
‘est et quasi anima) ut cum eventis cause copulentur, videlicet ut 
‘memorentur nature regionum et populorum, indolesque apta et 
‘habilis, aut inepta et inhabilis ad disciplinas diversas, accidentia tem- 
*‘ porum, qua scientiis adversa fuerint aut propitia ; zeli et mixture 
‘religionum, malitie et favores legum, virtutes denique insignes et 
‘efficacia quorundam virorum ad scientias promovendas,—et similia. 
‘At hec omnia ita tractari precipimus ut non criticorum more in 
‘laude et censur& tempus teratur, sed plane bistoricé res ipse nar- 
“rentur, judicium parcius interponatur. 

‘De modo hujusmodi historie conficiende, monemus ut per sin- 
‘gulas annorum centurias libri precipui qui per ea temporis spatia 
‘ conseripti sunt in consilium adhibeantur, ut ex eorum non perlec- 
‘tione (id enim infinitum esset) sed degustatione, et observatione 
‘argumenti, styli, methodi, genius illius temporis literarius, velut in- 
* cantatione quadam, a mortuis evocetur. 

‘Quod ad usum attinet, hac eo spectant non ut honor literarum 
‘et pompa per tot circumfusas imagines celebretur, nec quia, pro 
‘ flagrantissimo quo. literas prosequimur amore, omnia que ad earum 
‘ statum quoque modo pertinent usque ad curiositatem inquirere et 
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the union of all the qualities which characterized his philosophi- 
cal genius. He has in general inspired a fervour of admiration 
which vents itself in indiscriminate praise, and is very adverse 
to a calm examination of the character of his understanding, 
which was very peculiar, and on that account described wit 
more than ordinary imperfection, by that unfortunately vague 
and weak part of language which attempts to distinguish the 
varieties of mental superiority. To this cause it may be ascri- 
bed, that perhaps no great man has been either more ignorantly 
censured, or more uninstructively commended. It is easy to 
describe his transcendent merit in general terms of commenda- 
tion: For some of his great qualities lie on the surface of his 
writings. But that in which he most excelled all other men, was 
in the range and compass of his intellectual view—the power of 
contemplating many and distant objects together, without indis- 
tinctness er confusion—which he himself has called the discur- 
sive or comprehensive understanding. This wide-ranging Intel- 
lect was illuminated by the brightest Fancy that ever contented 
itself with the office of only ministering to Reason : And from 
this singular relation of the two grand faculties of man, it has 
resulted, that his philosophy, though illustrated still more than 
adorned by the utmost splendour of imagery, continues still sub- 
ject to the undivided supremacy of intellect. In the midst of all 
the prodigality of an imagination which, had it been independ- 
ent, would have been poetical, his opinions remained severely 
rational. 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other 
equally essential elements of his greatness, and conditions of 
his success. He is probably a nae instance of a mind which, 
in philosophizing, always reaches the point of elevation whence 
the whole prospect is commanded, without ever rising to such a 


* scire et conservare avemus, sed ob causam magis seriam et gravem, 
‘ea est (ut verbo dicamus) quoniam per talem, qualem descripsimus 
*narrationem, ad virorum doctorum, in doctrine usu et administra- 
‘tione prudentiam et solertiam maximam accessionem fieri posse 
* existimamus, et rerum intellectualium, non minus quam civilium, 
* motus et perturbationes, vitiaque et virtutes notari posse, et regimen 
‘ inde optimum educi et institui."—De Augmentis Scientiarum, Lib. I. 
c. 4. 

We have ventured on this long quotation, not only for the valua- 
ble additions to the English text which it contains, but for the very 
striking proof which a comparison of the English and Latin text 
will afford, of the inferiority of the version in the passages where we 
bave the good fortune to possess the original. Yet we know that 
Hobbes, one of the best of our writers, was Bacon’s favourite transla- 
tor. III. Aubrey, 602. 
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distance as to lose a distinct perception of every part of it.* _ 
It is perhaps not Jess singular, that his philosophy should be 
founded at once on disregard for the authority of men, and on 
reverence for the boundaries prescribed by nature to human in- 
quiry ; that he who thought so little of what man had done, 
hoped so highly of what he could do; that so daring an innova- 
tor in science should be so wholly exempt from the love of 
singularity or paradox; that the same man who renounced 
imaginary provinces in the empire of science, and withdrew its 
landmarks within the limits of experience, should also exhort 
posterity to push their conquests to its utmost verge, with a 
boldness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries of 
ages from which we are yet far distant. 

No man ever united a more poetical style to a less poetical 
philosophy. One great end of his discipline is to prevent mys- 
ticism and fanaticism from obstructing the pursuit of truth. 
With a less brilliant fancy, he would have had a mind less qua- 
lified for philosophical inquiry. His fancy gave him that power 
of illustrative metaphor, by which he seemed to have invented 
again the part of language which respects philosophy ; and it ren- 
dered new truths more distinctly visible even to his own eye, in 
their bright clothing of imagery. Without it, he must, like 
others, have been driven to the fabrication of uncouth technical 
terms, which repel the mind, either by vulgarity or pedantry, 
instead of gently leading it to novelties in science, through 
agreeable analogies with objects already familiar. A consider- 
able portion doubtless of the courage with which he undertook 
the reformation of philosophy, was caught from the general 
spirit of his extraordinary age, when the mind of Europe was 
yet agitated by the joy and pride of emancipation from long 
bondage. The beautiful mythology, and poetical history of the 
ancient world, not yet become trivial or pedantic, appeared be- 
tore his eyes in all their freshness and lustre. To the general 
reader they were then a discovery as recent as the world dis- 
closed by Colmpahina, The ancient literature, on which his ima- 
gination looked back for illustration, had then as much the charm 


* He himself who alone was qualified, has described the genius of 
his philosophy both in respect to the degree and manner in which 
he rose from particulars to generals. ‘ Axiomata infima non mul- 
* tum ab experientia nuda discrepant. Suprema vero illa et gene- 
* ralissima (que babentur) notionalia sunt et abstracta et nil habent 
‘ solidi. At media sunt axiomata illa vera, et solida et viva in qui- 
‘ bus humane res et fortune site sunt, et supra hac quoque, tandem 
‘ ipsa illa generalissima, talia scilicet que non abstracta sint, sed per 
* hec media vere limitantur.’—JVov. Org. Liber 1. Aphoris. 104, 
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- of novelty as that rising philosophy through which his reason 
dared to look onward to some of the last periods in its unceas- 
ing and resistless course. : 

n order to form a just estimate of this wonderful person, 
it is essential to fix steadily in our minds, what he was not, 
what he did not do, and what he professed neither to be nor to 
dos He was not whatis called a metaphysician. His plans for 
the improvement of science were not inferred by abstract rea- 
soning from any of those primary principles to which the philo- 
sophers of Greece struggled to fasten their systems. Hence he 
has been treated as empirical and superficial by those whip take 
to themselves the exclusive name of profound speculators. He 
was not, on the other hand, a mathematician, an astronomer, 
a physiologist, a chymist. He was not eminently conversant 
with the particular truths of any of those sciences which existed 
in his times For this reason he was underrated by men of the 
highest merit, who had acquired the most just reputation, by 
adding new facts to the stock of certain knowledge. It is not 
therefore very surprising to find, that Harvey, though the friend 
as well as physician of Bacon,* ‘ though he esteemed him much 
for his wit and style, would not allow him to be a great philoso- 
pher ;? but said te Aubrey, ‘ He writes philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor,’—‘ in derision,’—as the honest biographer thinks 
fit expressly to add. On the same ground, though in a manner 
not so agreeable to the nature of his own claims on reputation, 
Mr. Hume has decided, that Bacon was not so great a man as 
Galileo, because he was not so great an astronomer. The same 
sort of injustice to his memory has been more often committed 
than avowed, by professors of the exact and the experimental 
sciences, who are accustomed to regard, as the sole test of ser- 
vice to knowledge, a palpable addition to its store. Itis very true 
that he made no discoveries: But his life was employed in teach- 
ing the method by which discoveries are made. This distinc- 
tion was early observed by that ingenious poet and amiable man, 
on whom we, by our unmerited neglect, have taken too severe 
a revenge, for the exaggerated praises bestowed on him by our 
ancestors. 

* Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, 
The barren wilderness he past, 


* Il. Aubrey, 381. The very curious literary anecdotes of Aubrey, 
are so much the most important part of the publication in which they 
have lately appeared, (Letters by eminent Persons from public Libra- 
ries at Oxford, 3 vol. London, 1813), that it ought, in all reason, to re- 
ceive its title from them. An Appendix is a station of quite sufficient 
honour for the other materials. 
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Did on the very border stand 

Of the blest promised land ; 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit, 

Saw it himself, and showed us it.’ 

Cowley’s Ode to the Royal Society. 
The writings of Bacon do not even abound with remarks so 
capable of being separated from the mass of previous knowledge 
and reflection, that they can be called new. This at least is very 
far from their greatest distinction: And where such remarks occur, 
they are presented more often as exan-ples of his general method, 
than as important on their own separate account. In physics, 
which presented the principal field for discovery, and which owe 
all that they are, or can be, to his method and spirit, the experi- 
ments and observations which he either made or registered, form 
the least valuable part of his writings, and have furnished some 
cultivators of that science with an opportunity for an ungrate- 
ful triumph over his mistakes. The scattered remarks, on the 
other hand, of a moral nature, where absolute novelty is pre- 
cluded by the nature of the sabject, manifest most strongly both 
the superior force and the original bent of his understanding. 
We more properly contrast than compare the experiments in 
‘ the Natural History,’ with the moral and political observa- 
tions which enrich the ‘ Advancement of Learning’ the Speech- 
es, the Letters, the History of Henry VUI.; and, above all, * the 
Essays,’ a book which, though it has been praised with equal 
fervour by Voltaire, Johnson, and Burke, has never been cha- 
racterized with such exact justice and such exquisite felicity of 
expression, as in the Discourse before us.* It will serve still 
more (listinctly to mark the natural tendency of his mind, to 
observe that his moral and political reflections relate to these 
practical subjects, considered in their most practical point of 
view; and that he has seldom or never attempted to reduce to 
theory the infinite particulars of that ‘ civil knowledge,’ which, 
* « Under the same head of Ethics, may be mentioned the small 

* volume to which he has given the title of Essays; the best known 
‘ and most popular of all bis works. It is also one of those where 
‘the superiority of his genius appears to the greatest advantage ; 
‘ the novelty and depth of his reflections often receiving a strong relief 
« from the triteness of the subject. It may be read from beginning to 
‘end in a few hours; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one sel- 
‘dom fails to remark in it something unobserved before. . This, in- 
‘ deed, is a characteristic of all Bacon’s writings, and is only to be 
‘accounted for by the inexhaustible aliment they furnish to our own 
‘ thoughts, and the sympathetic activity they impart to our torpid facul- 
‘ties. Disc. 64. 
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as he himself tells us, is, ‘ of all others, most immersed in mat- 
ter, and hardliest reduced to axiom.’ 

His mind, indeed, was formed and exercised in the affairs of 
the world. His genius was eminently civil. His understanding 
was peculiarly fitted for questions of legislation and of policy,— 
though his character was not an instrument well qualified to exe- 
cute the dictates of his reason. The same civil wisdom which 
distinguishes his judgments on human affairs, may also be traced 
through his reformation of philosophy. It is a practical judg- 
ment applied to science. «What he effected was a reform in the 
maxims of state, before unsuccessfully pursued in the Republic 
of Letters. It is not derived from metaphysical reasoning, nor 
from scientific detail, but from a species of intellectual prudence, 
which, on the practical ground of failure and disappointment 
in the prevalent modes of pursuing knowledge, builds the ne- 
cessity of alteration, and inculcates the advantage of administer- 
ing the sciences on other principles. It is ah error to represent 
him either as imputing fallacy to the syllogistic bak, or as 
professing his principle of induction to be a discovery. The 
rules and forms of argument will always form an important part 
of the art of logic; and the method of induction, which is the 
art of discovery, was so far from being unknown to Aristotle, 
that it was often faithfully pursued by that greatobserver. What 
Bacon aimed at, he accomplished; which was, not to discover 
new principles, but to excite a new spirit, and to render obser- 
vation and experiment the predominant character of philosophy. 
It is for this reason that Bacon could not have been the author 
of a system or the founder of a sect. He did not deliver 
opinions—he taught modes of philosophizing. His early immer- 
sion in civil affairs, fitted him for this species of scientific re- 
formation. His political course, though in itself unhappy, pro- 
bably conduced to the success, and certainly influenced the cha- 
racter of the contemplative part of his life. Had it not been 
for his active habits, it is likely that the pedantry and quaint- 
ness of his age would have still more deeply tainted his signifi- 
cant and majestic style. The force of the illustrations which he 
takes from his experience of ordinary life, is often as remark- 
able as the beauty of those which he so happily borrows from 
his study of antiquity. But if we have caught the leading prin- 
ciple of his intellectual character, we must attribute effects still 
deeper and more extensive, to his familiarity with the active 
world. It guarded him against vain subtlety, and against all 
speculation that was either visionary or fruitless. It preserved 
him from the reigning prejudices of contemplative men, and 
from undue preference to particular parts of knowledge, If he 
had been exclusively bred in the cloister or the schools, he might 
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not have had courage enough to reform their abuses. It seems 
necessary that he should have been so placed as to look on 
science in the free spirit of an intelligent spectator. Without 
the pride of Professors, or the bigotry of their followers, he 
surveyed from the world the studies which reigned in the 
clined’: and, trying them by their fruits, he saw that they were 
barren, and therefore pronounced that they were unsound. 
He himself seems tdeed to have indicated as clearly as modesty 
would allow in a case that concerned himself, and where he 
departed from an universal and almost natural sentiment, that 
he regarded scholastic seclusion, then more unsocial and rigor- 
ous than it now can be, as a hinderance in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. In one of the noblest passages of his writings, the con- 
clusion of his Fragments ‘of the Interpretation of Nature,’ he 
tells us, ‘ That there is no composition of estate or society, nor 
‘ order or quality of persons, which have not some point of 
‘ contrariety towards true knowledge; that Monarchies incline 
‘ wits to profit and pleasure ; Commonwealths to glory and 
‘ vanity; Universities to. sophistry and affectation ; Cloisters 
‘ to fables and unprofitable subtlety ; Study at large to variety ; 
‘ and that it is hard to say whether mixture of contemplations 
‘ with an active life, or retiring wholly to contemplations, do 
‘ disable or hinder the mind more.’ 

But, though he was thus free from the prejudices of a science, 
a school or a sect, other prejudices of a lower nature, and be- 
longing only to the inferior class of those who conduct civil af- 
fairs, have been ascribed to him by encomiasts as well as by op- 
ponents. He has been said to consider the great end of science 
to be the increase of the outward accommodations and enjoy- 
ments of human life. We cannot see any foundation for this 
charge. In labouring indeed to correct the direction of stu- 
dy, and to withdraw it from these unprofitable subtleties, it 
was necessary to attract it powerfully towards outward acts 
and works. He no doubt duly valued ‘the dignity of this 
‘end, the endowment of man’s life with new commodities ;? 
and he strikingly observes, that the most poetical people of 
the world had admitted the inventors of the useful and ma- 
nual arts among the highest beings in their beautiful my- 
thology. Had c. lived to the age of Watt and Davy, he was 


not of that vulgar and contracted mind as to cease to ad- 
mire grand exertions of intellect, because they are useful to man- 
kind. But he would certainly have considered these great works 
rather as tests of the progress of knowledge than as parts of its 
highest end. His important questions to the Doctors of his time 
were, ‘Is Truth ever barren? Are we the richer by one poor in- 
* vention, by reason of all the learning that hath been these many 
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‘ hundred years?” His judgment, we may also hear from him- 
self—‘ Francis Bacon thought in this manner. The knowledge 
‘ whereof the world is now possessed, especially that of nature, 
‘ extendeth not to magnitude and certainty of works.’ He found 
knowledge barren: He made her fertile ; and he did not under- 
rate the utility of particular inventions: But it is evident that 
he valued them most, as they are themselves among the highest 
exertions of superior intellect; as they are monuments of the 
progress of knowledge; as they are the bands of that alliance 
between action and speculation, where an appeal to experience 
and utility checks the proneness of the philosopher to extreme 
refinements ; which teaches.men to revere, and excites them to 
a science by these splendid proofs of its beneficial power. 

ad he seen the change in this respect, chiefly in his own coun- 
try, produced in part by the spirit of his philosophy, and which 
has made some degree of science almost necessary to the sub- 
sistence and fortune of large bodies of men, he would assured- 
ly have regarded it as an additional security for the future growth 
of the human understanding. He must always have viewed 
with complacency those inventions which demonstrate to the 
most ignorant that ‘ Knowledge is Power.’ In the pursuit of 
knowledge, however, he proposed to himself a practical end, and 
an end (even in the modern acceptation of the word) of unques- 
tionable utility. He taught, as he tells us, the means, not of the 
‘ amplification of the pewer of one man over his country, nor of 
‘the amplification of the power of that country over other na- 
‘tions ; but the amplification of the power and kingdom of man- 
‘ kind over the world.’ ‘ A restitution of man to the sovereignty 
‘ of nature."—(Of the Interpretation of Nature). *The enlarg- 
‘ing the bounds of human empire to the effecting all things 
* possible.’"—(New Atlantis). From the enlargement of reason, 
he did not separate the growth of virtue, for he thought that 
‘ truth and goodness were one, differing but as the seal and the 
‘ print: for truth prints goodness.’—(4Advancement of Learning, 
Book I.) 

These general observations may at first seem but remotely 
connected with Lord Bacon’s Plan of a History of Philosophy. 
But perhaps more consideration will show a closer relation be- 
tween them than appears on a cursory glance. There could 
scarcely have been any passage of his works better calculated 
to justify our notion of the constitution and education of his 
mind, than that which we have placed at the commencement 
of this article. The whole of its peculiar phraseology ; all its 
illustrations and metaphors, are taken from civil life. As civil 
history teaches statesmen to profit by the faults of their pre- 
decessors, he proposes that the history of philosophy should 
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teach, by example, ‘learned men to become wise in the admi- 
nistration of learning.’ Early immersed in civil affairs, and 
deeply imbued with their spirit, his mind in this place con- 
templates science only through the analogy of government, and 
considers principles of philosophizing as the easiest maxims 
of policy for the guidance of reason. It seems to us, also, 
that in describing the objects of a history of philosophy, and 
the utility to be derived from it, he discloses the principle of 
his own exertions for knowledge—a reform in its spirit and 
maxims, justified by experience of their injurious effects, and 
conducted with a judgment analogous to that civil prudence 
which guides a wise lawgiver. If (as may not improbably be 
concluded fromethis passage) the reformation of science was 
eng by Lord Bacon, by a review of the history of philo- 
sophy, it must be owned, that his outline of that history has 
a very important relation to the general character of phi- 
losophical genius. The smallest circumstances attendant on 
that outline, serve to illustrate the powers and habits of thought 
which distinguished its author. It is an example of his faculty 
of anticipating, notinsulated facts or single discoveries—but that 
of which the complexity and refinement seem much more to 
defy the power of prophecy—the tendencies of study, and the 
modes of thinking, which were to prevail in distant genera- 
tions ;—that the parts which he has chosen to unfold or enforce 
in the Latin versions, are those which a thinker of the present 
age would deem both most excellent and most arduous ina 
history of philosophy ;—‘ the causes of literary revolutions ; the 
‘study of contemporary writers, not merely as the most authen- 
‘ tic sources of information, but as enabling the historian to pre- 
‘serve in his own description the peculiar colour of every age, 
‘and to recall its literary genius from the dead.’ 

This outline has the uncommon distinction of being at once ori- 
ginal and complete. In this province, Bacon had no forerunner ; 
and the most successful follower will be he, who, like the author 
of the present admirable Discourse, most faithfully observes his 
precepts. Here, as in every province of knowledge, he con- 
cludes his review of the seitmabals and prospects of the hu- 
man understanding, by considering their subservience to the 
grand purpose of improving the condition, the faculties, and 
the nature of man, without which indeed science would be no 
more than a beautiful ornament, and literature would rank no 
higher than a liberal amusement. 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that he rather perceived than 

- felt the connexion of Truth and Good. Whether he lived too 
early to have sufficient experience of the moral benefit of civi- 
lization, or his mind had early acquired too exclusive an inte- 
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rest in science, to look frequently beyond its advancement ; or 
whether the infirmities and calamities of his life had blighted his 
feelings, and turned away his eyes from the active world ;—to 
whatever cause we may ascribe the defect, certain it is, that his 
works want one excellence of the highest kind, which the 
would have possessed if he had habitually represented the ad- 
vancement of knowledge as the most effectual means of reali- 
zing those hopes of benevolence for the human race. 

It is obvious, that Bacon had the history of science more in 
view than that of literature : And though he cannot be supposed 
to have excluded such great provinces of knowledge, as the 
mathematical and physical sciences ; yet he seems, from his lan- 
guage, more to have contemplated the history of that philoso- 
phy which discovers the foundation of the sciences in the hu- 
man understanding, and which becomes peculiarly connected 
with the practical sciences of morals and politics—because, like 
them, it has human nature for its object. Jt is that which is 
most immediately affected by the events and passions of the 
world ; and on it depends the colour and fashion of all other re- 
searches. Respecting the history of philosophy, thus under- 
stood, we must at this day ‘ note the deficiency,’ which was 
remarked by the philosopher.—Brucker is a learned compiler 
of the most praiseworthy candour and industry ;—but it must 
be owned, that he is a very unphilosophical historian of philo- 
sophy. In later times, the Germans have cultivated this de- 
partment more successfully than any other nation. ‘ Tiede- 
man’s Spirit of Speculative Philosophy’ is a book of great 
value to Inquirers into this subject.—‘ Fulleborn’s Contri- 
butions to the History of Philosophy ;’—‘ Buhle’s History of 
Modern Philosophy,’ are useful publications. ‘ ‘Tenneman’s 
History of Philosophy’ (not yet completed) is the best work 
on the subject which the Continent has produced. The fault 
common to them all is, that being deeply imbued with the me- 
taphysical speculations of their own age and country, and. being 
animated by them to undertake the history of philosophy, they 
have almost unconsciously spread the doctrines and the tech- 
nical language of their contemporaries over the description of 
the opinions of past times. In other Continental countries, we 
know of no attempts worthy of particular notice, since the ex- 
cellent fragments of Gassendi. ‘The first general history (only 
indeed of ancient) philosophy, on a large scale, in modern 
times, was that of Stanley, formed on the model of Gassendi, 
and suggested to the author by his learned relation Sir John 
Marsham. It is a work of uncommon merit for the time in- 
which it was written, and continued during more than a cen- 
tury to he the standard book on this subject for all Europe, ur- 
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til it was succeeded by Brucker. Since Stanley, we have had 
no general work of this kind; but some abridgments of more 
or less perspicuity and convenience. Incidental information 
respecting the subject, of a valuable kind, and often too abun- . 
dant, is indeed to be found in the Intellectual System of Cud- 
worth, whose mind, nourished by the doctrines of the Grecian 
philosophy, had acquired its modes of thinking, and deeply im- 
bibed its characteristic prejudices. He seems as if he had stu- 
died and taught in the school of Alexandria. Even his Eng- 
lish style, nervous and copious as it is, has the appearance of 
a translation from a Platonist. Though it be foreign from our 

resent subject, we should have expressed our wonder, that 
fans manuscript works of this celebrated English philosopher, 
preserved from destruction by accident, should by suffered to re- 
main unpublished in the British Museum, if it were not a much 
greater subject of astonishment, or rather of reproach, that 
notwithstanding the gratitude due to the beginner of reforma- 
tion, and the growing cultivation of our ancient language, 
there should yet be no edition of the English works of Wic- 
liffe. The press of the two universities would be properly em- 
ployed in works, which acommercial publisher could not pru- 
dently undertake. 

Since the time of Cudworth, many of the demands of Bacon 
have been satisfied by Adam Smith’s beautiful account of the 
ancient Ethical Systems, which clearly show what efforts it 
must have cost him to prevent the unseasonable display of 
sensibility and eloquence in his great work. The influence of 
the state of society, and the revolutions of government, as well 
as of the characters of individuals and nations on moral systems, 
are here admirably exemplified. He imbibes the spirit of the 
pebeneyey which he describes, and delivers the morality of the 
Stoical school with the austerity and loftiness of a stoical sage, 
tempered by modern mildness, and retained within the bounds 
of nature, by his own repugnance to exaggeration and paradox. ~ 
It was unfortunate that this fine fragment should have been 
formed with that subordinate regard to his own peculiar theory, 
which placed him at a lower point of view than that from which 
the historian should survey the opinions or the actions of men. 

At length a faithful disciple has filled up the outline of Bacon, 
for those sciences, and during that period, which are most inte- 
vesting to us; but which require the greatest talent, both be- 
cause they awaken the strongest prejudices, and because the 
materials are already, in some measure, known to those super- 
ficial judges whose severity bears a pretty exact proportion to 
their ignorance of the difficulty of such a work. 

This discourse is the most splendid of Mr. Stewart’s works ; 
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and places the author at the head of the elegant writers on 
Philosophy in our language. Though these are matters on 
which our brethren in the South may question our compe- 
tence, we will venture to give a still more hazardous opinion, 
—that notwithstanding some doubtful expressions, of which 
we may take notice in the sequel, the Discourse is, on the 
whole, a composition which no other living writer of Eng- 
lish prose has equalled. Few writers rise with more grace 
from a plain groundwork to the passages which require more 
animation or embellishment. He gives to his narrative, ac- 
cording to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the time; 
by a selection of happy expressions from original writers. The 
frequent allusions to the ancient literature of the East and 
the West, are becoming ornaments of a history of letters. 
Among the secret arts by which he diffuses elegance over his 
diction, it may be most useful to remark the skill which, by deep- 
ening or brightening a shade in a secondary term, or by open- 
ing partial and preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word, and 

ives it a new meaning without any offence against old use. It 
is inthis manner that philosophical originality may be reconci- 
led to literary stability, and that we may avoid new terms, 
which are generally the easy resourse of the unskilful or the 
indolent, and often a characteristic mark of writers who neither 
know nor love their language. 

He reminds us of the character given by Cicero of one of his 
contemporaries, who expressed ‘ refined and profound thought 
in soft transparent diction.’ He is another proof that the mild 
sentiments have their eloquence, as well as the vehement pas- 
sions. It will be difficult to name a work in which so much re- 
fined philosophy is joined with so fine a fancy,—and so much 
elegant literature with such a delicate perception of the distin- 
guishing excellences of great writers, and with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a suc- 
cession of philosophers. It is pervaded by a philosophical be- 
nevolence, which keeps up the ardour of his genius, without 
disturbing the serenity of his mind. It is felt in his reverence 
for knowledge, in the generosity of his praise, and the tender- 
ness of his censure. It is still more sensible in the general tone 
with which he relates the successful progress of the human un- 
derstanding among many formidable enemies. Those readers 
are not to be envied who limit their admiration to particular 

arts, or to excellences merely literary, without being warmed 
y the glow of that honest triumph in the advancement of know- 
ledge, and of that assured faith in the final prevalence of truth 
and justice, which breathe through every page, and give the 
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unity and dignity of a moral purpose to the whole of this clas- 
sical work. 

The greater part of the observations contained in Mr. Stew- 
art’s preface, on the plans of Bacon and other philosophers for 
a classification of the sciences, are certainly just. They chiefly 
prove, however, that such an arrangement, though it must be 
sometimes attempted, is never likely to be unexceptionable. He 
seems, too, to suppose that the plans of Bacon and Locke are 
for differént distribetions of the same subject. But they plain- 
ly related to different matters. That of Bacon respected all the 
objects of those faculties of the human mind called Intellectual, 
which, in the philosophy of his age, were distinguished from the 
Senses on the one hand, and from the Will on the other. The 
object of Locke was more limited. His distribution is only ‘ of 
what falls under the compass of the Understanding ;? meaning, 
by that term, what Bacon denotes by ‘ Reason.’ Mr. Locke, 
therefore, proposed only a subdivision of one of Bacon’s classes, 
—that, namely, of ‘ Philosophy :’ and Dr. Smith uses the same 
language when speaking of a similar distribution adopted by the 
Greeks. It is plain, indeed, that an arrangement which in- 
cludes history and the fine arts, cannot be intended to apply to 
the same subject with one which excludes them. That of Ba- 
con, therefore, is a distribution of all the objects of Mind ;— 
that of Locke, only of what are strictly called Sciences. 

We cannot think with Mr. Stewart, that some objects of 
mind are not properly referred to one faculty, because none 
can be exclusively referred to one. Poetry is surely with per- 
fect propriety considered as the produce of imagination; mé- 
mory only supplies materials—reason ministers aids, or some- 
times guides imagination ; but the faculty which predominates 
must be imagination. Nor does it appear to us that the con- 
nexion often discovered in the progress of knowledge between 
sciences apparently remote, such as the illustration of ancient 
history from etymology, or of geology from comparative ana- 
tomy, can at all affect the principle of classification. None of 
these connexions imply resemblance, or could be allowed to 
modify the arrangement of the sciences. Shakspeare abounds 
with illustrations of human nature: and Courts exhibit very 
curious modifications of the human character. But neither the 
art of tragic poetry, nor the science of a courtier, can be placed 
in any arrangement of knowledge near the philosophy of the 
human mind. 

The principal difficulty in all such classifications is, that there 
being several purposes to be obtained by them, one of these 
purposes can hardly be completely fulfilled without some sa- 
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crifice of the others. There are at least three principles on 
which such an arrangement may be attempted; by attending 
chiefly—either, I, to the faculty to which each object of the human 
mind most eminently relates, which is that chosen by Bacon, but 
not confined by him to science ; or, II. to the manner in which hu- 
man reason considers each of its objects, which is that chosen by 
Mr. Locke, but limited to science ; or, III. to the connexion sub- 
sisting between the things known themselves, which is that chosen 
for the purpose of this Discourse, and, like that of Mr. Locke, con- 
fined to science. As we conceive the second and third to be only 
different subdivisions of one of Bacon’s three classes, it would be 
needless to include it inany general comparison. The difference 
between the second and the third, will be most quickly felt in in- 
stances. The theory of the human Passions belongs, according 
to Mr. Locke’s division, to a perfectly different class of sciences, 
from the right regulation and proper discipline of them, The first 
is Physical, for it is an answer toa question, What is ?—The se- 
cond is Moral, for it is an answer to a question, What ought to 
be? These are sciences, of which one may be greatly illustrated 
by the other, and of which one must indeed be founded in the 
other, but which are nevertheless in themselves not only dis- 
tinct, but having not the least likeness to each other. Accord- 
ing to this principle of arrangement, the sciences ought to be 
classed according to the aspects under which the understanding 
contemplates its objects. However remote or dissimilar the 
objects may be which the mind considers in one view, they are, 
under that view, the subjects of the same science ; as every ma- 
terial substance, when tts colour is the quality eal, 
becomes the subject of Optics. 

The plan of Mr. Stewart, (which he does not offer indeed 
as any general classification), is to class together all the sciences 
which regard Mind, and to form a distinct class of those which 
relate to Matter. This, however, evidently blends physical 
with moral inquiries. The Philosophy of the Human Mind 
is as much a science of fact as any part of Natural Philoso- 
phy. Bus Ethics, as we have already observed, is an answer 
to the question, ‘ What ought man to do?’—and this word 
* ought’ introduces the mind at once into a new region, and 
presents a conception, to which the sciences founded on ex- 
perience have nothing akin. This classification, then, brings 
together sciences totally unlike. But that of Mr. Locke is, it 
must be owned, liable to at least an equally strong objection, 
though of a totally different nature. It brings together sciences 
which are seldom cultivated by the same persons ; such, for ex- 
ample, as Mechanics, and the Theory of Imagination and 
‘Taste. It is therefore inconvenient when the object is prac- 
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tical, or, in other words, at the only time whefi thé distribu- 
tion of the sciences is of much ithportance,—when any thing is 
to be tauglit or dbServed concérning them: In the disttibution 
of literary labour, for example, in the Introductory Discourses 
to this Supplement, it is certainly convenient that the samé 
writer should review the progress of all the scientes with which 
he is peculiarly conversant; and, for that parpose, it is conve- 
nient to class them by theii relation to a Common subject, hich} 
notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their nature, is the cause 
of their being generally studied by the same persons; Bacon’s 
subdivisions of his class of Philosophy into Natural and Hu: 
man, dre entirely founded on the affinity of the things khown, 
arid would much resemble the arrangement of Mr. Stewart, if 
Bagon’s ‘Human Philosophy’ had not comprehended both 
the body and mind of Man, bringiiig together, in a singular 
order, Anatomy and Jurisprudence. That great author seems, 
however, to have been little solicitous about systematic distribu- 
tion, and to have been content with any map of knowledge in 
which he could place his observations without confusion; He 
lays it down, indeed, ‘ as a rule, that all partitions of knowledge 
be accepted rather for lines and veins than for sections and se- 
rations, and that the continuance and entireness of know- 
dge be preserved.’ 

he very general divisions seems to us as 4 much less useful 
subject of consideration than the subdivisions. The number 
and exactness of these last, in the Physical sciences, must be re- 
garded both as an indication and as.a causé of their great advan- 
ces inmoderntimes. That there should, for example, be a sepa- 
rate preface to this Supplement required by Chymistry,*—that it 


* It is but justice to say, that the present supplement affords 4 
most promising specimen of the skill and cate of the Editor: and 
that we have no where seen any collection of treatises, especially on 
scientific subjects, which contained, in the same compass, nearly so 
much exact and original informativn as the two parts which bave 
just been publistied. The Eneyclopedical Dictionaries which have 
of late succeeded each other with extraordinary rapidity, have, in 
more than one instance, shown strong tendencies to improvement, 
though these favourable symptoms have nowhere mianifested them- 
selves so clearly as in this Supplement—~A work, indeed, which is 
to be supported in ‘any considerable degtee by the contributions of 
such men as Stewart, {Playfair, Leslie, Brande, Ivory, Thonison, 
Smith, and others of the same rank, in (he sciences;—and in the 
literary department by Scott, Alison; Barrow; and more of their 
$tanding, cannot fail to possess extraordinary excellence :—Nor are 
there many ways in which these eminent persons could employ 
themselves with such an — of doing extensive good: Suehi 
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should thus claim an equal share of attention with all the other 
sciences which regard matter and quantity,—that it should have 
risen, within sixty years from an appendage to Pharmacy, to 
this high rank among the objects of human knowledge, is itseli 
a proof of the activity and success of physical research, more 
striking, if not more conclusive, than any other. The very 
defective nomenclature, and imperfect subdivision of the mo- 
ral and political sciences, is attended with practical inconve- 


compilations are so convenient to all readers, for: quick reference, 
and such important sources of knowledge to those who want either 
wealth or leisure, or fixed residence, for the command of many books, 
that their execution is of great consequence in its effect on the gene- 
ral cultivation of the understanding. ‘Their importance is increased 
in a country where multitudes of intelligent young men, dispersed 
over the Colonies, when they can obtain an Encyclopedia and a Col- 
lection of English Poets, consider themselves as well provided with a 
library ; and indeed it must be owned, that a subaltern in Canada or 
Bengal, who carries with him no more than these books, possesses 
more knowledge, and not much less delightful literature, than could 
have had a place in the equipage of Julius Cesar, in one of his cam- 
paigns in Gaul. 

If these compilations were not thus to be considered as forming 
the principal part, if not the whole, of the library of persons so 
circumstanced, it would be matter of regret that so much historical 
and biographical matter has been introduced into them. The ar- 
ticles which relate to the sciences are generally the best. Those 
that are literary, moral, or political, are in most danger of being 
executed with less ability. The biographical and historical accounts 
will have the best chance of answering their purpcse, when they 
most abstain from literary criticism or political reflections, and most 
exclusively aim at conveying the greatest number of facts in few 
words, and in such a form that a glance is sufficient to catch the 
information sought. Chronological tables and maps, both minute 
and numerous, would be substantial improvements. The tabular 
form is very useful in a book of reference, both because it quickly 
informs the eye, and limits the writers to facts alone. Geographical 
articles, originally copied from old books, are apt to be transcribed 
from edition to edition of such works, with a disgraceful negligence of 
new information. The biography of foreign nations in modern 
times is not telerably delineated in any English compilation since 
‘ the General Dictionary,’ except in ‘ the General Biography’ of Dr. 
Aikin. The French Encyclopedie, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
merit of many philosophical and literary essays which it coptains, is, 
in most of the ordinary articles, of very little value, chiefly from 
too frequent forgetfulness of its purpose, which was, not to be ap 
ingenious Miscellany, but a well-ordered and accessible repository o: 
knowledge. 
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niences, of which a better example cannot perhaps be given, 
than the want of a line of demarkation between Politics and 
Political Economy, and the confusion of political with econo- 
mica! reasonings, in the most important legislative discussions. 
Of the more general classification, we cannot but say, as 
Lord Bacon says on a like occasion, ‘ Remote and superficial 
generalities are no more aiding to practice, than an universal 
map is to direct the way between London and York.’ 

We have been somewhat surprised at the degree of praise 
bestowed on D’Alembert, in a place where his mathematical 
merits could not come into consideration. We are far from 
adopting the quaint description of one of his works in Gray’s 
Letters, that ‘it is as hard as a stone, as dry as a stick, and as 
cold as a cucumber.’ ‘Though we are aware of the influence 
which the independence and simplicity of his character, and his 
union of exact science with general philosophy and polite lite- 
rature, may perhaps ances have exercised over the mind 
of his panegyrist, we cannot think it an act of judicious admira- 
tion, more lan once to have placed his name in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the name of Bacon. 

As some atonement for the length of our remarks, we sub- 
join a part of the conclusion of the preface, as a specimen of 
the manner of thinking and writing which prevails in this dis- 
course. 

‘ I am not without hopes, that this disadvantage may be partly ¢om- 
pensated by it closer connexion with (what ought to be the ul- 
timate end of all our pursuits) the intellectual and moral improvement 
of the species. 

‘I am, at the same time, well aware that, in proportion as this 
last consideration increases the importance, it adds to the difficulty 
of my undertaking. It is chiefly in judging of questions ‘‘ comi 
home to their business and bosoms,” that casual associations 
mankind astray; and of such associations, how incalculable is the 
number arising from false systems of religion, oppressive forms of 
government, and absurd plans of education! The consequence is, 
that while the physical and mathematical discoveries of former ages 
present themselves to the hand of the historian, like masses of pure 
and native gold, the truths which we are here in quest of may be com- 
pared to iron, which, although at once the most necessary and the 
most widely diffused of all the metals, commonly requires a discrimi- 
nating eye to detect its existence, and a tedious, as well as nice pro- 
cess, to extract it from ore. 

‘To the same circumstance it is cwing, that improvements in 
Moral and in Political Science do not strike the imagination with 
nearly so great force as the discoveries of the Mathematician or of 
the Chymist. When an inveterate prejudice is destroyed by extir- 
pating the casual associations on which it was grafted, how powerful 
's the new impulse given to the intellectual faculties of man! Yet 
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ow slow and silent the process by which the effect is accomplished ! 
Were it not, indeed, for a certain class of learned authors, who, 
from time to time, heave the log into the deep, we should bardly be- 
lieve ‘that the reason of the species is progressive, In this respect, the 
religious and academical establishments in some parts of Europe are 
not without their use to the historian of the Human Mind. Immova- 
bly moored to the same station by the strength of their cables, and the 
weight of their anchors, they enable him to measure the rapidity of the 
current by which the rest of the worid are bome along. 

¢ This, too, is remarkable in the history of our prejudices; that, as 
soon as the film falls from the intellectual eye, we are apt to lose all 
recollection of our former blindness. Like the fantastic and giant 
shapes which, iu a thick fog, the imagination lends to a block of stone, 
or to the stump of a tree, they produce, while the illusion lasts, the 
same effects with truths and realities; but the moment the eye has 
caught the exact form and dimensions of its object, the spell is broken 
for ever; nor can any effort of thought again conjure up the spectres 
which haye vanished.’ 

The author was doubtless at liberty to fix the period at which 
he chose tocommence his work. The revival of letters, or, to 
speak more strictly, the renewed study of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, is one of the most oor landmarks of lite- 
rary history. But it is not equally clear that all the reasons as- 


signed for the choice of this period are equally conclusive. The 

middle age is spoken of with a contempt too undistinguishing. 

The inactivity of the human mind was very far from bein 

alike in all the portions of this long period. During the darkest 

part of it, which extends from the fall of the Western mee 
a 


to the beginning of the thirteenth century, the numerals called 
Arabic were introduced. Paper was fabricated from linen. 
Gunpowder and the compass were discovered. Before its tey- 
mination, oil painting, printing, and engraving, closed this se- 
ries of improvements, unequalled in use and brilliancy, since 
those first inventions which attended the rise of civilization, and 
which therefore preceded history. These inventions were proofs 
of mental activity as well as incitements to it; and it may even 
be doubted, whether the human mind could have rendered a 
Seveite service to the science of the succeeding age, than in 
thus preparing the soil which it was to cultivate, and construct- 
ing new instruments for its use. In the twelfth and thirteent 

centuries, however, it cannot be doubted that the faculties of 
men throughout Europe were generally and very signally turn- 
ed towards yarioys studies. About the same period we and the 
cultivation of the Roman Law, the rise of the School Philosophy, 
and the commencement of Poetry in modern languages, in Sici- 
ly, in Tuscany, in Provence, in Catalonia, in Normandy, in 
England, in Scotlandsand in Suabia. These dissimilar stu- 
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dies, appearing to us, at this distance, to arise suddenly in 
countries remote from each other, and at a period of small in- 
tercougse between nations, mark a general revolution in the 
mind of Europe. The government, laws, and manners of the 
middle age, have been studied with a diligence due to the in- 
vestigation of the source of the diversity of institutions and na- 
tional character which still prevails in Europe. The literature 
of the same period has of late almost every where inspired a 
general curiosity and interest. Most nations have returned 
with renewed affection to the earliest monuments of the genius 
of their forefathers ; and amidst circumstances which abundantly 
counteract the extravagant whimsies of a few writers, there is 
no danger of permanent excess in that disposition. It is an 
useful fashion which makes a refined age fasniliag with those 
powers and graces which are familiar to each sei e, an 
with those original qualities which distinguished the first literary 
efforts of each, when they must have arisen spontaneously out of 
the national character ;—which turns each nation from the jmi- 
tation of foreign models to the improvement of their own native 
and characteristic excellences ; which contributes somewhat to 
strengthen national spirit, and in any degree, however small, 
to confirm the love of every people for their own country. 

It would be folly to compare the importance of the study of the 
ancient laws and literature of Europe with that of the history of 
the metaphysical speculations of any period, and especially where 
those speculations, with whateyer power of mind they were con- 
ducted, must be owned to have been peculiarly unsuccessful. 
—But the philosophy of the middle age may deserve some no- 
tice. As long as the scholastic systems continued to be formi- 
dable enemies to free inquiry and sound philosophy, it might be 
an excusable policy to display only their vices, which were suffi- 
ciently enormous. But since they have ceased to be dangerous, 
we may safely be just tothem. They are in truth the source 
from which most of the metaphysical discussions of modern times 
have sprung, Under the scholastic discipline the understanding 
of Europe was educated ; and, from its first operation, proba- 
bly acquired much of its peculiar character. A system in which 
every European of liberal edycation during three centuries was 
trained, cannot have been without a powerful influence on the 
reasonings and opinions of succeeding times, Whatever occu: 
pies so long the force of the general understanding, however 
unprofitably as far as regards positive results, cannot be unin: 
structive in its course, and by its example, The widest devia- 
tions from our modes of thought and expression, and even from 
the course of right reason, are the subject of the more curious 
problems in the theory of intellect. ven in a practical view, 
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the contemplation of them weans the mind from the narrow- 
ness incident to these who think constantly in the forms and 
words of their own time and country, turns reflexion into un- 
accustomed channels, dispels the illusion of combinations of 
language to which we.have been long habituated, and may pre- 
sent a new side of a principle or an opinion which a better mode 
of philosophizing kept out of view. For these reasons, we are 
interested by an account of the most extravagant speculations 
of China or Japan ;* and the less they resemble our own, the 
more they excite our curiosity. 


* Two literary phenomena of a singular nature have very recent- 
ly been exhibited in India. ‘The first is a Hindu Deist. Rammohun 
Roy, a Bramin, has published a small work, in the present year, at 
Calcutta, entitled,‘ .4n Abridgment of the Vedant, or resolution of 
all the Veds; the most celebrated work of Braminica theology ; estab- 
lishing the unity of the Supreme Being, and that he alone is the object 
of worship.’ It contaips a collection of very remarkable texts from 
the Vedas, in which the principles of Natural religion are delivered, 
not without dignity; and which treat all worship to inferior beings, 
together with the observance of rites and seasons, and the distinc- 
tious of food, as the aids of an imperfect religion, which may be al- 
together disregarded by those who have attained to the knowledge 
and love of the true God. His contemporaries and his ancestors 
he considers as idolaters, notwithstanding the excuse of an allegori- 
cal theology which some Europeans have made for them. This So- 
cinian Bramin is made to complain, with feeling, inthe English ver- 
sion, of the obloquy which he has incurred among his countrymen 
by the purity of his faith. He alludes no where to any other system 
of religion; and passes over, in absolute silence, the labours, and 
indeed the existence, of the Missionaries. ‘The second is a work 
about to be published at Bombay by Murra Ferovz, a Parsee priest, 
and probably the first of that sect, for many ages, who has made 
any proficiency in the general literature of the East. He proposes 
to publish the ‘ Dusateer,’ with an English translation and notes— 
a singular and somewhat mysterious book, of ‘which he tells us 
that no copy is known to exist but that in his possession.’ It is said 
to be the source from whence the Dabistan (Edin. Rev. vol. XXVI. 
p- 288) is borrowed. The original is said to be in a language or 
dialect of which there is no other specimen ; dnd so ancient, that an 
old Persian version which accompanies it, professes to have been 
made before the conquest of Persia by the Mahometans. It is 
quoted by several writers in comparatively modern times; and the 
Persian version is often cited as an authority by Persian dictionaries 
of the seventeenth century. Its pretensions, therefore, as a mere 
monument of language, are very high, .and cannot fail to attract 
the. curiosity of all Orientalists to this reappearance of the followers 
of Zoroaster in the literary world 
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A contempt for the exertions of intellect under forms. dif- 
ferent from ours, is as sure a mark of a narrow mind as that 
hostility, almost to be called hatred, which is sometimes be- 
trayed by men of talent against those sciences which they are 
incapable of learning. Neither disposition could find any place 
in a mind like that of Mr. Stewart, formed in the school of Ba- 
con, of which it is the peculiar character to estimate the rela- 
tive value of all sciences with an equal eye, and to explain the 
causes of philosophical failures in a manner which avoids all 
injustice to the talents of the philasophers whose speculations 
have been unsuccessful. Yet he has spoken of the schoolmen, 
with a nearer approach to acrimony than has been justifiable, 
since their remaining authority at Salamanca or Louvain has 
ceased to be dangerous to the free exercise of reason. 

The character of the scholastic system, in general, is that of 
a collection of dialectical subtleties, contrived for the support 
of the doctrines of the corrupted Christianity of that age by a 
body of Divines—some of extraordinary powers of discrimina- 
tion and argument strengthened in the long meditation of 
their cloister by the extinction of every other talent, and the 
exclusion of every other pursuit—to whom their age and their 
condition denied the means of studying polite letters—of ob- 
serving nature, or knowing mankind. Thus driven back as it 
were upon themselves—cut off from all the materials on which 
the mind can operate—and doomed to employ all their powers 
in the defence of what they must never presume to examine, 
the condition of these mem seemed without one advantage, 
unless it should be thought such, that it cultivated, to the high- 
est degree of subtlety, the logical talents of acute disputants, 
and rendered them on their own ground invincible Polemics. 
Till the thirteenth century, their logic was the mere slave of 
their theology. The labour of the schools was employed only 
to rivet the fetters of reasom, But the effect of the wretched 
and prohibited versions of Arabic translations of Aristotle, then 
for the first time introduced into the West, soon proved, that 
it is impossible in any way to excite’ the activity of the human 
faculties, without ultimately promoting the independence of rea- 
son. This pretended Aristotelianism was as much resisted at 
that period by persecution, as it was supported by the same means 
about three centuries later. The schoolmen were the innovators 


and reformers of the thirteenth century. As soon as they con- 
quered the prohibitions, and quoted liberally the real or sup- 
posed opinions of Aristotle, Philosophy began to assert her in- 
dependence ; to blend her authorities with those of Theology, 
ang insensibly to glaim a sphere of her own, within which her 
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jurisdiction was exclusive. A division of the authority to 
which they were subject, was the first step towards emancipa- 
tion. The most conspicuous schoolman of this second period, 
was Aquinas,* whose Secunda Secunde continued for three 
hundred years to be the ethical code of Christendom. No 
work of a private man probably ever had so many commen- 
tators, as this once famous treatise. Suarez, the last cele- 
brated person among them, was a contemporary of Lord Ba- 
con. The first reformers of learning distinguish it by honour- 
able commendations from the other productions of the schools. 
Erasmus considered Aquinas as superior in genius to any 
man since his time ; and Vives owns him to be the soundest 
writer among the schoolmen. However the Secunda might be 
disgraced by being the manual of Henry VIII., it is a matter 
of some interest to see the book which was the first moral in- 
structor of Sir Thomas More. Fontenelle, a Cartesian, exempt 
from any prejudice in favour of a schoolman or a saint, says, 
that ‘ in another age, Aquinas might have become a Des Cartes.’ 
To his moral treatise, Leibnitz chiefly alludes, in the just ob- 
servation frequently repeated by him, that ‘ there was gold in 
‘the impure mass of Scholastic philosophy, and that Grotius 
‘had discovered it.? The same great philosopher, indeed, often 
confessed his own obligations to the schoolmen, and the value 
of some part of their works, at the moment when such an avow- 
2! required most courage—when their authority had been 
just entirely abolished, and before the dread of its restoration 
was extinguished. Under the shelter of his authority, we may 
venture to own, that we have read this work in the nineteenth 
century with pleasure and advantage. Whatever may be thought 
of his theological morals, it is certain, that no moralist has 
Stated thé nature and grounds of all the common duties of 


* The historians of Italian literature have latterly thought that 
Aquinas, of a noble family in that part of Lower Italy which 
had never utterly relinquished its ancient connexion with Greece, 
and educated at the famous monastery of Monte Cassine, where 
some sparks of ancient literature were kept alive in the darkest 
times, was not without some tincture of Grecian learning, Whether 
there be any grounds for a like opinion concerning Roger Bacon, 
we shall be unable to determine, till the Oxford Press shall present 
us with a complete edition of the works of that great ornament 
of the University ; who ought not to be mentioned in any sketch 
of the scholastic age, in which he appeared as a stranger; being, in 
truth, a philosopher of the seventeenth century, formed, by some 
unaccountable combination of causes, in the schools of the thir 
teenth. ° 
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mankind with more fulness and perspicuity. The number 
and refinement of the practical observations in this womk, which 
have been repeated by modern philosophers, have sometimes 
given rise to suspicions of plagiarism against these last, instead 
of the much more reasonable inference, that the superior yi- 
derstanding of this ingenious recluse had anticipated remarks, 
which, without any knowledge of his writings, were naturally 

resented to succeeding writers by their observation of human 
ife ina more civilized age. 

To find the exact agreement of such a work as that of Aqui- 
nas with the moral precepts of our own age, has some tend 
to heighten our reverence for. the Rule of Life which thus 
preserves its unchangeable simplicity, amidst the fluctuations of 
opinion, under the most unlike and repugnant modes of think- 
ing, and in periods of the most singular, or, if it so pleases the 
reader, of the most perverted speculation, 

Those who are accustomed to remark the faint and distant 
indications of the progress of the human mind, will observe, 
that in the twelfth century, the first revolt against the tyranny 
of Rome hroke out in France; that Aquinas and Dante flou- 
rished at the same time, in the same country; that when, in 
the next age, polite literature had begun to drive the School 
prilosaphy over the Alps, and when it seemed to have estab- 
ished its chief seat in England, the ferment excited by the 
subtleties of Scotus, and by the bold novelties of Occam, were 
almost contemporary with Chaucer, and seemed to have called 
forth Wicliffe, 

Scotus is probably the extreme point which verbal subtlety 
can reach The genius of the scholastic system could advance 
no farther, William of Ockham (in Surry), born about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, the circumstances of whose 
life are obscure, ahd whose writings it is extremely difficult 
to procure, is generally known as the reviver of the Nominal- 
ists, justly distinguished above other schoolmen by Mr. Stew- 
art and by Leibnitz; but he was, in truth, also the restorer 
of an independent philosophy in the middle age. He defended 
the rights of the Civil Magistrates against the usurpations 
of the Church, and gave an example of free inquiry, in specu- 
lations which had become inaccessible to Reason by their alli- 
ance with the Papal Theology. The century which passed be- 
tween his death and the revival of letters, was a period of active 
ce towards mental independence. His works against the 

apal authority are preserved in collections which are to be 
found in all great libraries. They are represented by Seldenas‘ the 
best that had been written in former ages, on the Ecclesiastigal 
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Power ;’ and the testimony of Selden has peculiar weight on 
behalf ef a Popish schoolman. But those writings on which 
his great reputation in his own age was founded, are now very 
rare. Brucker, who appears to have seen none of them, con- 
tents himself with a few passages of modern writers, in com- 
mendation or censure of Ockham: but a very clear and satis- 
factory account of them, supported by numerous extracts, is con- 
tained in ‘Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, Vol. VIII. Part 
2.’ published at Leipsic in 1811. 

This memorable English philosopher retained many opinions 
which he had imbibed from Scotus, and, among others, that justly 
obnoxious position, which makes the distinction of Right from 
Wrong depend on the Will of God. But he is the first, from 
the downfal of ancient philosophy, who had the boldness, in 
express words, to reject human authority, even that of his mas- 
ter—‘ I do not support this opinion because he lays it down, but 
because I think it true; and therefore, if he has elsewhere main- 
tained the opposite, I care not.’* This language, now so tri- 
vial that no slave can disclaim it, and every schoolboy would 
think it too commonplace to be repeated, was, in the fourteenth 
century, far more important than the most brilliant discoveries, 
and contained the germ of all reformation in philosophy and 
religion. Luther and Bacon were actuated by no other prip- 
ciple in the deliverance of the human understanding. 

It is well known that Occam was the author of the opinion, 
that the words which are called universal, are to be consider- 
ed as signs which equally indicate any one out of many par- 
ticular objects. This opinion was revived by Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Hartley, and Condillac ; abused with great ingenui- 
ty by Horne Tooke ; and followed by Mr. Stewart, who has on 
this occasion made common cause with philosophers in whose 
ranks he is not usually found. Few metaphysical speculations 
have been represenied as more important by its supporters and 
opponents. Perhaps, however, when the terms are explained, 
and when the darkness is dissipated with which controversy ne- 
ver fails to cloud a long contested question, it may appear that 
this subject has not yet been examined on true principles. But 
whatever may be the future fate of the controversy, it cannot be 
denied, that the reasonings in defence of Nominalism are stated 
with singular ingenuity, and even perspicuity, in the passages 
of Occam which now lie before us, Among many other obser- 

* This curious passage is quoted by ‘Tenneman from Occam. Prolog. 
ad Lib. 1. Sententiarum Quest. 1. Pit. 1585'; probably the last, if not 


the only edition of a work once of great authority, and even now of no 
contemptible interest. 
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vations, perfectly unlike his age, we find him limiting the phi- 
losophy of the human mind to what can be known by experience 
ef its operations, and utterly excluding all questions relating to 
the nature of the thinking principle. ‘We are conscious that 
‘we understand and will; but whether these acts be performed 
‘ by an immaterial and incorruptible principle, is a matter of 
‘ which we are not conscious, and which is no farther the subject 
‘ of demonstration than it can be known by experience. All 
“ attempts to prove it must be founded on the assumption of 
‘ something doubtful.’* But the most remarkable of all the 
reasonings of this original thinker, are those which he employs 
against the then received doctrine ‘of sensible and intelligible 
species’ (or appearances) of things which are the immediate ob- 
jects of the mind when we perceive or think. These images ar 
likenesses of objects alone, were supposed to becontemplated by 
the senses and the understanding, and to be necessary to per- 
ception and mental apprehension. Biel, a follower of Occam, 
in expounding the doctrine of his master, tells us, That ‘a spe- 
‘ cieg was the similitude or image of any thing known, naturally 
‘ remaining in the mind after it ceases to be the object of actual 
‘ knowledge ; or otherwise, that likeness of a thing, which isa 
‘ previous condition of knowledge, which excites knowledge in 
‘ the understanding, and which may remain in the mind in the 
“absence of the. thing represented.’ The supposed neces- 
sity of such species, moving from the objeet tp the organ of 
sense, is, according to Occam, founded on the assumed princi- 
ple, that what moves must be in contact with what is moved. 
But this principle he asserts to be false; and he thinks it suffi- 
ciently disproved by the fact, that the loadstone attracts iron to 
it without touching it. He thought nothing necessary to sensa+ 
tion but the power of sensation, and the thing which is its ob- 
ject. All intermediate beings he regarded as arbitrary figments. 
We cannot pursue these quotations farther. It is easy to con- 
ceive his application of a similar mode of reasoning to * the in- 
telligible species,’ which, indeed, he who denied abstract ideas, 
had already virtually rejected. It is plain, indeed, that Occam 
denied both parts of this opinion; not only that which is call- 
ed Aristotelian, concerning the species supposed to move from 
outward objects to the organs of sense; but also that which, 
under the name of the Ideal Theory, has been imputed by Dr. 
Reid and Mr. Stewart to Descartes, and all succeeding philoso- 
phers, who are considered as teaching the actual resemblance 
of our thoughts to external things, and thereby laying their phi- 


* Occam, ibid. in Tenneman. + Gabriel Bie!, II. Sent. in Tenn. 
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losophy open to the inferences afterwards made from it by Berke- 
ley about the origin of our perceptions, and by Hume against 
the possibility of knowledge. The philosophical reader will be 
struck with the connexion between this rejection of ‘ images 
or likenesses of things’ as necessary to perception ; and the 
principle, that we know nothing of mind but its actions ; and 
cannot fail, ina system of reasoning of which these are specimens, 
illustrated by an observation of the less observed appearances 
of outward nature, and animated by a disregard of authority 
in the search for truth, to perceive tendencies towards an in- 
dependent philosophy, to be one day built by reason upon a 
wide foundation of experience: The rejection of the doctrine 
of ‘Species’ must be considered by Mr. Stewart as still more 
remarkable than it is by uss In his view of things, Occam thus 
escaped a fundamental error, which has led the greatest phi- 
losophers of modern times into scepticism. But as we cannot 
think that the terms ‘ Image, Likeness,’ &c. were ever steadily 
applied to ideas y modern philosophers, otherwise than as me- 
taphors used for illustration, so we regard their exclusion,only 
in the very respectable light of a reform in philosophical lan- 
guage, with a view to prevent figurative expressions from being, 
however transiently, cantando with real things. 

Richard Suisset, ‘the famous English mathematician* of the 
middle age,’ was a follower of Occam, the persecution and defence 
of whose philosgphy was the principal occupation of the Specula- 
tive during the fourteenth century ; soon after the end of which, 
it was lost in the Lutheran controversies, which were in some 
degree its issue. On a general review of this period, Roger 
Bacon, and Suisset, should probably be considered rather as phi- 
losophers of the scholastic age than schoolmen ; Aquinas is the 
most clear, sober, and practical of school philosophers ; Scotus; 
from qualities. not of the same nature, most perfectly represents 
the genius and character of that philosophy ; and Occam was 
the reformer who undermined its foundations, and prepared the 
way for its destruction. 

The arrival of the Grecian refugees in Italy being the most 
memorable event which distinguishes any moment in the early 
progress of modern literature, has been commonly considered 
as the era of the revival of letters: And the expression may 





* The list of English mathematicians of the fourteenth century, 
given by Montucla, among whom is Chaucer, shows the terms of 
the text to be too exclusive, and seems indeed, as he observes, to pre- 


sage the future success of the English nation in that department. 
Montu. I. 529. 
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be justifiable, if we bear in mind the previous preparation of 
Italy for classical learning ; the men of genius, who had, before 
that period, cultivated most modern languages ; the superior effi- 
cacy of printing, the Reformation, and probably the discovery 
of America; and if we also hesitate, whether the preservation 
of Constantinople, and the education of western students in her 
schools, might not have contributed to quicken the literary pro- 
gress of Europe as mueh as the destruction and emigration 
which actually occurred. Certainly if the Greek empire had 
been saved, it might have been as speciously argued, that we 
owed our literature to the salvation of that great school and re- 
pository of learning, as it has been asserted for the last three 
centuries, that the cultivation of letters in the West is to be as- 
cribed to the flight of Grecian exiles into Italy. But however 
that may be, the revival of letters is an epoch in the history of 
philosophy. 

Literature, whic hlies much nearer to the feelings of mankind 
than science, has the most important effect on the sentiments 
with which the sciences are regarded, the activity with which 
they are pursued, and the mode in which they are cultivated. 
It is the instrument, in particular, by which ethical science is ge- 
nerally diffused. As the useful arts maintain the general honour 
of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure the world into the 
neighbourhood of the sciences of Morals and of Mind. Wherever 
the agreeable vehicle of literature does not convey their doctrines 
to the public, they remain the occupation of a few recluses in the 
schools, with no root in the general feelings, and liable to be de- 
stroyed by the dispersion of a handful of doctors, and the destruc. 
tion of their unlamented seminaries: Nor is this all. Polite li- 
terature is not only the true guardian of the moral sciences, and 
the sole instrument of spreading their benefits among men, but 
it becomes; from these very circumstances, the regulator of their 
cultivation and their progress. As long as they are confined to 
a small number of men in scholastic retirements, there is no re- 
straint upon their natural proneness todegenerate eitherinto ver- 
bal subtleties or into showy dreams. It is peculiar to these vices, 
that having no boundaries prescribed by reason, their course 
may be prolonged for ever. As long as speculation remain- 
ed in the schools, all its followers were divided into mete dia- 
lecticians, or mystical visionaries, both alike unmindful of the 
real world, and disregarded by its inhabitants. The revival of 
literature produced a revolution at once in the state of society, 
and in the mode of philosophizing. It attracted readers from the 
common ranks of society, who were gradually led on from elo- 
quence and poetry, to morals and philosophy. Philosophers.and 
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moralist, after an interval of almost a thousand years, dur- 
ing which they had spoken only to each other, once more dis- 
covered that they might address the great body of mankind 
with the hope of fame and of usefulness. Intercourse with this 
great public, supplied new materials, and imposed new re- 
straints. The feelings, the common sense, the ordinary affairs 
of men, presented themselves again to the moralist. 

Philosophers, compelled to speak in terms intelligible and 
agreeable to their new hearers, were compelled to abandon the 
language of the scholastic age, and to adapt both the object of 
their inquiries, and their manner of reasoning, to the general un- 
derstanding and sentiments. Literature led out Philosophy from 
the schools, enabled her to teach and to serve mankind, and re- 
called her to experience and utility, from thorny distinctions and 
splendid visions. ‘Then philosophers began to write in the mo- 
dern languages. Before that period, little prose had been writ- 
\ten in any of them, except Chronicles or Romances. Boccacie 
had indeed acquired a classical rank, by compositions of the lat- 
ter kind; and historical genius had risen in Froissart and Co- 
mines to a height which has not been equalled among the same 
nation in times of greater refinement. But Latin was still the 
language in which all those subjects were treated, then deemed 
of higher dignity, which occupied the life of the learned by pro- 
fession. In general, this system continued till it was totally 
subverted by the Reformation, which, by the employment of 
the living languages in public worship, gave them a dignity un- 
known before ; and, by the versions of the Bible, and the practice 
of preaching and writing on theology and morals in the common 
tongues, did more for polishing modern literature, for diffusing 
knowledge, and for improving morality, than all the other events 
and discoveries of that active age. 

Among the first writers who took a part in this Revolution, 
was Sir Thomas More. His short historical narrative is in 
this respect remarkable. He, too, is the first person named 
among us who seems to have acquired part of his importance by 
public speaking. His controversial tracts, in other respects 
compositions of great curiosity, must be considered as the off- 
spring of the Reformation. In speaking of the English lan- 
guage, as fit for translating the Bible, he uses terms of honour 
towards it, which would not have been applied to any vulgar 
tongue before learning had left the schools. ‘ For as for that 
‘ our tongue is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye. For so is,as 
‘ every lerned man knoweth, every straunge language to other. 
‘ And if they wolde call it barayne of wordes, there is no doubt 
‘ but is if plenteouse enoughe to express our myndes in any 
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‘thinge whereof one man hath used to speke with another.’* 

Machiavel is the first still celebrated writer who discussed 
grave questions in a modern language. This peculiarity is the 
more worthy of notice, because he was not éxeited by the pow- 
erful stimulant of the Reformation. That eyent was probably 
regarded by him as a disturbance in a barbatous country, pro- 
duced by the novelties of a vulgar monk, unworthy of the notice 
of a man wholly occupied by the affairs.of-Florence, and the 
hope of expelling strangers from Italy ; and having reached, at 
the appearance of Luther, the last unhappy poset of his agi- 
tated life. The justness of the discriminating praise bestowed 
on this famous writer, in the followingybeautiful passage, wall 
be acknowledged by every reader of his works; and the obser- 


vation required by the censure, will be rather for explanation 
than dispute. 


‘No writer, certainly, either in ancient or in modern times, has 
ever united, in a more remarkable degree, a greater variety of the 
most dissimilar and seemingly the most discordant gifts and attain- 
ments ;—a profound’ acquaintance with all those arts of dissimula- 
tion and intrigue, which, in the petty cabinets of Italy, were then 
universally confounded with political wisdom ;—an imagination -fa- 
miliarized to the cool contemplation of whatever is perfidious or atro- 
cious in the history of conspirators and of tyrants ;--combined 
with a graphical skill in holding up to laughter the comparatively 
harmless follies of ordinary life. His dramatic humour has been 
often compared to that of Moliere ; but it resembles it rather in co- 
mic force, than in benevolent gaiety, or in chastened morality. Such 
as it is, however, it forms an extraordinary contrast to that strength 
of intellectual character, which, in one page, reminds us of the deep 
sense of Tacitus, and in the next, of the dark and infernal policy of 
Cesar Borgia. To all this must be superadded a purity of .taste, 
which has enabled him, as an historian, to rival the severe simplicity 
of the Grecian masters ; and a sagacity in combining historical facts, 
which was afterwards to afford lights to the school of Montesquieu, 

‘Eminent, however, as the talents of Machiavel unquestionabl 
were, he cannot be numbered among the benefactors of mankind. 
In none of his writings, does be exhibit any marks of that lively 
sympathy with the fortunes of the human race, or of that warm zeal 
for the interests of truth and justice, without the guidance of which, 
the highest mental endowments, when applied to moral or to politi- 
cal researches, are in perpetual danger of mistaking their way. 
What is still more remarkable, he seems to have been altogether 
blind to the mighty changes in human affairs, which, in consequence 





* A dialogue of Sir Thomas More, Knight, touching the pestilent 
sect of Luther and Tindal, iii. 16, London, 1530, 
VOL. XXVII. NO. 53. a ‘ 
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of the recent invention of printing, were about to result from the 
progress of reason and the diffusion of knowledge. Through the 
whole of his Prince (the most noted as well as one of the latest of 
his publications) he proceeds on the supposition, that the sovereign 
has no other object in governing, but his own advantage ; the very 
circumstance which, in the judgment of Aristotle, constitutes the 
essence of the worst species of tyranny. He assumes also the possi- 
bility of retaining mankind in perpetual bondage by the old policy 
of the double doctrine ; or, in other words, by enlightening the few, 
and hoodwinking the many ;—a policy less or more practised by 
statesmen in all ages and countries ; but which (wherever the free- 
dom of the press is respected) cannot fail, by the insult it offers to 
the discernment of the multitude, to increase the insecurity of those 
who have the weakness to employ it. It has been contended, indeed, 
by some of Machiavel’s apologists, that his real object in unfolding 
and systematizing the mysteries of King-Craft, was to point out in- 
directly to the governed the means by which the encroachments of 
their rulers might be most effectually resisted ; and, at the same 
time, to satarize, under the ironical mask of loyal and courtly ad- 
monition, the characteristical vices of princes, But, although this 
hypothesis has been sanctioned by several distinguished names, and 
derives some verisimilitude from various incidents in the author’s 
life, it will be found, on examination, quite untenable ; and accord- 
ingly it is now, I believe, very generally rejected. One thing is 
certain, that if such were actually Machiavel’s views, they were 
much too refined for the capacity of his royal pupils. By many of 
these his book has been adopted as a manual for daily use; but ¥ 
have never beard of a single instance, in which it has been regarded 
by this class of students as a disguised panegyric upon liberty and 
virtue. The question concerning the motives’ of the author is surely 
of little moment, when experience has enabled us to pronounce so 
decidedly on the practical effects of his precepts. 

*«+ About the period of the Reformation,” says Condorcet, “ the 
principles of religious Machiavelism had become the only creed ot 
princes, of ministers, and of pontifis: and the same opinions had 
contributed to corrupt philosophy. What code, indeed, of morals,’’ 
he adds, “* was to be expected from a system, of which one of the 
principles is,—that it is necessary to support the morality of the peo- 
ple by false pretences,—and that men of enlightened minds have a 
right to retain others in the chains from which they have themselves 
contrived to escape!” The fact is perhaps stated in terms some- 
what too unqualified ; but there are the best reasons for believing, that 
the exceptions were few, when compared with the general proposition. 

‘The consequences of the prevalence of such a creed among the 
rulers. of mankind were such as might be expected. ‘ Infamous 
crimes, assassinations, and poisonings, (says a French historian,) 
prevailed more than ever. They were thought to be the growth ot 
Italy, where the rage avd weakness of the opposite factions conspir 
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ed to multiply them. Morality gradually disappeared, and with it 
all security in the intercourse of life. The first principles of duty 
were obliterated by the joint influence of atheism and of supersti- 
tion.” 

‘ And here may I be permitted to caution my readers against the 
common error of confounding.the double doctrine of Machiavellian 
politicians, with the benevolent reverence for established opinions, 
manifested in the noted maxim of Fontenelle,—* that a wise man, 
even when his hand was full of truths, would often content himself 
with opening his little finger?” Of the advocates for the former, 
it may be justly said, that ‘* they love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil ;” well knowing (if | may borrow the 
words of Bacon), “ that the open day-light doth not show the masks 
and mummeries, and triumphs of the world, half so stately as candle- 
light.””" The philosopher, on the other hand, who is duly impress- 
ed with the latter, may be compared to the oculist, who, after re- 
moving the cataract of his patient, prepares the still irritable eye, 
by the glimmering dawn of a darkened apartment, for enjoying in 
safety the light of day. 

* Machiavel is well known to have been, at bottom, no friend to 
the priesthood ; and his character has been stigmatized by many of 
the order with the most opprobrious epithets. It is nevertheless 
certain, that to his maxims the royal defenders of the Catholic faith 
have been indebted for the spirit of that policy which they have uni- 
formly opposed to the innovations of the Reformers. The Prince 
was a favourite book of the Emperor Charles V. ; and was called the 
Bible of Catharine of Medicis. At the court of the latter, while 
Regent of France, those who approached her are said to have pro- 
fessed openly its most atrocious maxims; particularly that which 
recommends to sovereigns not to commit crimes by halves. The 
Italian cardinals, who are supposed to have been the secret instiga- 
tors of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, were bred in the same 
school. 

‘It is observed by Mr. Hume, that “ there is scarcely any maxim 
in the Prince, which subsequent experience has not entirely refu- 
ted.” ‘* Machiavel,” says the same writer, “ was certainly a great 
genius: but haying confined his study to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of ancient times, or to the little disorderly principali- 
ties of Italy, his reasonings, especially upon monarchical govern- 
ments, haye been found extremely defective. The errors of this 
politician proceeded, in a great measure, from his having lived in 
too early an age of the world, to be a good judge of political 
truth.” 

* To these very judicious remarks, it may be added, that the bent 
of Machiavel’s mind seems to have disposed him much more strong- 
ly to combine and to generalize his historical reading, than to re- 
mount to the first principles of political science, in the constitution 
of human nature, and in the immutable truths ef morality. His 
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conclusions accordingly, ingenious and refined as they commonly 
are, amount to little more (with a few very splendid exceptions) 
than empirical results from the events of past ages. To the student 
of ancient history they may be often both interesting and instruc- 
tive; but to the modern politician, the most important lesson they 
afford is, the danger, in the present circumstances of the world, of 
trusting to such results, as maxims of universal application, or of per- 
manent utility. 

‘ The progress of political philosophy, and, along with it, of mo- 
rality and good order, in every part of Europe, since the period of 
which I am now speaking, forms so pleasing a comment on the pro- 
fligate and shortsighted policy of Machiavel, that I cannot help 
pausing for a moment to remark the fact. In stating it, I shall avail 
myself of the words of the same profound writer, whose strictures 
on Machiavel’s Prince | had already occasion to quote. ‘ Though 
all kinds of government,” says Mr. Hume, * be improved in mo- 
dern times, yet monarchical government seems to have made the 
greatest advances towards perfection, It may now be affirmed of 
civilized monarchies, what was formerly said of republics alone, that 
they are a government of laws, not of men. They are found suscep- 
tible of order, method, and constancy, to a surprising degree. Pro- 
perty is there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, and the 
prince lives secure among his subjects, like a father among his chil- 
dren. There are, perhaps, and have been for two centuries, near 
two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe ; and, al- 
lowing twenty years to each reign, we may suppose that there have 
been, in the whole, two thousand monarchs, or tyrants, as the Greeks 
would have called them. Yet of these there has not been one, not 
even Philip II. of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, or Domi- 
tian, who were four in twelve among the Roman Emperors.” 

‘For this very remarkable fact, it seems difficult to assign any 
cause equal to the effect, but the increased diffusion of knowledge 
(imperfect, alas! as this diffusion still is) by means of the Press; 
which, while it has raised in free states, a growing bulwark against 
the oppression of rulers, in the light and spirit of the people, has, 
even under the most absolute governments, had a powerful in- 
fluence—by teaching princes to regard the wealth and prosperity 
and instruction of their subjects as the firmest bagis of their gran- 
deur—in directing their attention to objects of national and perma- 
nent utility. How encouraging the prospect thus opened of the fu- 
ture history of the world! And what a motive to animate the am- 
bition of those, who, in the solitude of the closet, aspire to bequeath 
their contributions, how slender soever, to the progressive mass of hu- 
man improvement and happiness!’ p. 32—37. 

Had the above passage of the text of this discourse appeared 
to us precisely to correspond to the valuable note on the same 
subject, we should have willingly abstained from any part in the 
eternal dispute concerning the object of Machiavel in the com- 
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osition of ‘The Prince.’ To the doctrine of the note we have 
Fittle to object; but that the extract from M. Sismondi, though 
in the main just, has not all the usual clearness of that justly ce- 
lebrated writer. ‘ The Prince’ is an account of the means by 
which tyrannical power is to be acquired and preserved. It isa 
theory of that class of phenomena in the history of mankind. 
It is essential to its purpose, therefore, that it should contain an 
enumeration and exposition of tyrannical arts ; and, on that ac- 
count, it may be viewed and used asa manualof sucharts. A 
philosophical treatise on poisons, would in like manner deter- 
mine the quantity of each poisonous substance capable of produ- * 
cing death—the circumstances favourable or adverse to its oper- 
ation—and every other information essential to the purpose of 
the poisoner, though not intended for his use. But itis also 
plain, that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the bitterest 
of all satires against them. ‘ The Prince’ must therefore have 
had this double aspect, though neither of the objects which they 
seem to indicate had been actually in the contemplation of the au- 
thor. It may not be the object of the chymist to teach the means 
of exhibiting antidotes, any more than of administering poisons ; 
but his readers may employ his discoveries for both objects. 
Aristotle* had long before given a similar theory of tyranny, 
without the suspicion of an immoral intention: Nor was it 
any novelty in more recent times, among those who must have 
been the first teachers of Machiavel. The schoolmen followed 
the footsteps of Aristotle too closely, to omit so striking a pas- 
sage ; and Aquinas explains it, in his commentary, like the rest, 
in the unsuspecting simplicity of his heart. Tous accordingly, 
we confess, the plan of Machiavel seems, like those of former 
writers, to have been purely scientific: And so Lord Bacon 
seems to have understood him, where he thanks him for an ex- 
on of immoral policy. In that singular passage, where 

ord Bacon lays down the theory of the advancement of for- 
tune, (which when compered with his life, so well illustrates 
the fitness of his understanding, and the unfitness of his charac- 
ter for the affairs of the world), he justifies his application of 
Jearning to such a subject, on a principle which extends to 
* The Prince ;>—* that there be not any thing in being or action 
‘ which should not be drawn and collected into contemplation and 
© doctrine.’ 


Arist. Politic. Lib. V. c. iii. In reading this chapter, it must 
not be forgotten, that by ‘ Tyrant’ Aristotle means a»single person 
possessing absolute power; usually among the Greeks, obtained b 
means so bad, as, even in his time, to have given'to the word a shade 
of its modern sense. 
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Great defects of character, we readily admit, are manifested by 
the writings of Machiavel. But if a man of so powerful a genius 
had shown a nature utterly depraved, it would have been a pain- 
ful, and perhaps single, exception from the laws of human nature: 
And no depravity can be conceived greater than a deliberate in- 
tention to teach perfidy and cruelty. That a man whowas a warm 
lover of his country, who bore cruel sufferings for her liberty, 
and who was beloved by the best of his countrymen,* should fall 
into such unparalleled wickedness, may be considered as wholly 
incredible. No such depravity is consistent with the composi- 
‘tion of the history of Florence. It is only by exciting moral 
sentiment, that the narrative of human actions can be rendered 
interesting. Divested of morality, they lose their whole dignity, 
and all their power over feeling. History would be thrown 
aside as disgusting, if it did not inspire the reader with pity for 
the sufferer,—with anger against the oppressor,—with anxiety 
for the triumph of right ;—to say nothing of the admiration for 
genius, and valour, and energy, which, though it disturbs the 
justice of our historical judgments, partakes also of a moral 
nature. The author of ‘ The Prince,’ according to the com- 
mon notion of its intention, could never have inspired these 
sentiments of which he must have utterly emptied his own 
heart. To possess the power, however, of contemplating ty- 
ranny with scientific coldness, and of rendering it the mere 
subject of theory, must be owned to indicate a defect of mo- 
ral sensibility. The happier nature, or fortune, of Aristotle, 
prompts him to manifest distinctly his detestation of the flagi- 
tious policy which he reduces to its principles. 

As another subject of regret, not as an excuse for Machiavel, a 
distant approach to the same defect may be observed in Lord 
Bacon’s History of Henry the Seventh; where we certainly 
find too little reprehension of falsehood and extortion,—too cool a 
display of the expedients of cunning, sometimes dignified by the 
name of wisdom,—and throughout, perhaps, too systematic a 
character given to the measures of that monarch, in order to 
exemplify, in him, a perfect model of King-craft; pursuing 
safety and power by any means ; acting well in quiet times, be- 

cause it was most expedient,—but not restrained from conveni- 
ent crimes. This history would have been as delightful as it is ad- 


* Among other proofs of the esteem in which he was held by those 
who knew his character, we may refer to the affectionate letters of 
Guicciardini, who, however independent his own opinions were, be- 
came, by his employment under the Popes of the House of Medici, the 
supporter of their authority, and consequently a political opponent of 
Machiavel, the most zealous of the Republicans. 
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mirable, if he had felt the difference between wisdom and cun- 
ning as warmly in that work, as he has discerned it clearly. in 
his Philosophy. Many historical speculators have indeed in- 
curred some part of this fault. Enamoured of their own so- 
lution of the seeming contradictions of a character, they be- 
come indulgent to the character itself; and, when they have 
explained its vices, are disposed, unconsciously, to write as if 
they had excused them. A,writer who has made a successful 
exertion to render an intricate character intelligible, who has 
brought his mind to so singular an attempt as a theory of vil- 
lany, and has silenced his repugnance and indignation sufh- 
ciently for the purposes of rational examination, naturally ex- 
ults in his victory over so many difficulties, delights in contem- 
pens the creations of his own ingenuity, and the order which 
e seems to have introduced into the chaos of malignant pas- 
sions; and may at length view his work with that complacency 
which diffuses clearness and calmness over the language in 
which he communicates his imagined discoveries. 
It should also be remembered, that Machiavel lived in 
an age where the events of every day must have blunted his 
<a feelings, and wearied out his indignation. As we acquit 


the intention of the writer, his work becomes a weightier evi- 
dence of the contenty which surrounded him. In this state of 


things, after the final disappointment of all his hopes, when 
Florence was subjected to tyrants, and Italy under the yoke of 
foreigners ; having undergone torture for the freedom of his 
country, and doomed to beggary in his old age, after a life of 
public service ; it is not absolutely unnatural that he should re- 
solve to compose a theory of the tyranny under which he fell, 
and that he should manifest his indignation against the cowardly 
slaves who had yielded to it, by a stern and cold description of 
its maxims. Full of disgust and loathing for men who, by 
submission to despotism, had betrayed the cause of human na- 
ture, he seemed to take revenge on their baseness, by a deter- 
mination to philosophize, with a sort of savage indifference, 
on the crimes of their tyrants. His last chapter, in which he 
seems once more to breathe a free air, has a character totally 
different from all the preceding. His exhortation to the Me- 
dici to deliver Italy from foreigners, again speaks his ancient 
feelings. Perhaps he might have thought it possible to pardon 
any means employed by an Italian usurper to expel the foreign 
masters of his country. This ray of hope might have support- 
ed him in delineating the means of usurpation, by which he 
might have some faint expectation that he might entice the 
usurper to become a deliverer. Knowing that the native go- 
vernments were too base to defend Italy, and that all others 
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were leagued to énslave her, he might, in his despair of all le- 
gitimate tulers, have hoped something for Independence, and 
perhaps at last even for Liberty, from the energy and genius of 
an Illustrious Tyrant. From Petrarch, with whose pathetic 
verses he concludes, to Alfieri, the national feeling of Italy 
seems to have taken refuge in the minds of her writers. They 
write more tenderly of their country as it is more basely aban- 
doned by their countrymen. No where has so much been well 
said, or so little nobly done. While we blame the character of 
the nation, or lament the fortune which in some measure pro- 
duced it, we must, in equity, excuse some irregularities in the 
indignation of men of genius, when they see the ingenious inha- 
bitants of their beautiful and renowned country (now apparently 
for ever) robbed of that independence which is enjoged by ob- 
scure and barbarous communities. 

It is a just and refined observation of Mr. Hume, that the 
mere theory of Machiavel was perverted (to waive the more im- 
portant consideration of morality) by the atrocities which, 
among the Italians, then passed under the name of Policy. The 
number of men who took a part in political measures in the re- 
publican governments of Italy, spread the taint of this pretend- 
ed policy farther, and made it a more national quality than in the 
Transalpine monarchies, But neither the civil wars of France 
and England, nor the administration of Henry the Seventh, Fer- 
dinand and Louis the Eleventh (to say nothing of the succeed 
ing religious wars), will allow us to consider it as peculiarly Ita- 
lian. It arose from the circumstances of Europe in those times. 
In every age in which contests are long maintained by chiefs 
too strong, or bodies of men too numerous for the ordinary 
control of law, for power, or privileges or possessions, \or opi- 
nions to which they are ardently attached: the passions excit- 
ed by such interests, heated by sympathy, and inflamed to mad- 
ness by resistance, soon throw off moral restraint in the treat- 
ment of enemies. Retaliation, which deters individuals, pro- 
voke smultitudes to new cruelty ; and the atrocities which origi- 
nated in the rage of ambitionand fanaticism, are at length thought 
necessary for safety. Each party adopts the cruelties of the 
enemy, as we now adopt a new discovery in the art of war. 
Men become savage in their own defence. The craft and vio- 
lence thought necessary for existence are admitted into the 
established policy of such deplorable times. 

But though this be the tendency of such circumstances in 
all times, it must be owned that these evils prevail among dif- 
ferent nations, and in different ages, in a very unequal de- 
gree. Some part of these differences may depend on national 
peculiarities, which cannot be satisfactorily explained. But, in 
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the greater part of them, experience is striking and uniform. 
Civil wars are comparatively regular and humane, under cir- 
cumstances that may be pretty exactly defined;—among na- 
tions long accustomed to popular government, to free vane 
ers and free writers ; familiar with all the boldness and tur- 
bulence of numerous assemblies ; not afraid of examining any 
matter human or divine; where great numbers take an in- 
terest in the conduct of their superiors of every sort, watch 
it, and often censure it; where there is a public, and where 
that public boldly utters decisive opinions ; where no impassa- 
ble lines of demarkation destine the lower classes to eternal 
servitude, and the higher to envy, and hatred, and deep curses 
from their inferiors ; where the administration of law is so pu- 
rified by the participation and eye of the public, as to become 
a grand school of humanity and justice ; and where, as the con- 
sequence of all, there is a general diffusion of the comforts of 
life, a general cultivation of reason, and a widely diffused feel- 
ing of equality and moral — The species seems to become 
gentler as the galling curbs are gradually disused. Quiet, or 
at least mild disorder, is promoted by the absence of all the expe- 
dients once thought essential to preserve tranquillity.—Compare 
Asia with Europe: The extreme is there seen. Bat if all. the 
intermediate degrees be examined, it will be found that civil 
wars are milder, in proportion to the progress of the body of the 
people in importance and well-being. Compare the civil wars of 
the two Roses with those under Charles the First. Compare 
these again with the humanity and wisdom of the Revolution 
of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. Examine the civil war 
which led to the American Revolution. We there see anarchy 
without confusion, and governments abolished and established 
without spilling a drop of blood. Even the progress of civi- 
lization, when unattended by the blessings of civil liberty, 
produces many of the same effects. When Mr. Hume wrote 
the excellent observations quoted by Mr. Stewart, Europe had 
for more than a century been exempt from those general con- 
vulsions which try the moral character of nations, and ascer- 
tain their progress towards a more civilized mind. We have 
since been visited by one of the most tremendous of these tem- 
pests. Our minds are yet filled with the dreadful calamities, 
and the ambiguous and precarious benefits, which have sprung 
from it. The contemporaries of such terrific scenes are seldom 
in a temper to contemplate them calmly.* And yet, though the 


* The Fourth Book of Sir T. More’s Dialogue, quoted above, 
contains cnrious instances of the nature of such contemporary judg- 
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events of this age have disappointed the expectations of san- 
guine benevolence concerning the state of civilization in Europe, 


ments, to which the admirable character of that great man gives a 
peculiar importance. He was so deeply impressed by the horrors of 
the revolt of the Saxon peasants, that he considers the Lutherans 
as necessarily anarchists and rebels, who think ‘ all rule and authori- 
* tye only tyranny. Now, was thys doctrine in Almayne of the co- 
* men uplandish people so pleasauntly harde that it blinded them,— 
‘and there gathered them together a boisterous company of that 
‘ unhappy Sect, and first rebelled against an Abbot, and after against 
4a Byshop; wherewyth the temporal Lords had good game and 
* sport,—tyll those uplandish Lutherans set also upon the temporal 
* Lords, and then they slew upon the point of LX X. thousand Lutherans 
* in one somer, and subdued the remanant in that part of Almayne to a 
‘ right myserable servitude.’ 

He goes on to inform his countrymen, that, of the ‘ same ungra- 
‘ cious Sect,’ were those who perpetrated so many atrocities at the 
sack of Rome, under the constable of Bourbon, who, among other 
enormities, ‘ would rost a child to dethe, the father and mother lokynge 
‘on.’ In the next Chapter, he warns the readers, that these were 
not the usual outrages of war. ‘Jn the Lutherayns, the sect itself is 
‘ the cause of the malice.’ The rise of the Lutherans, Sir T. re- 
gards as ‘a great token that the world is nere at an end:’ and after 
calling them ‘ a bestly sect,’ far more abominable than ancient Here- 
‘tics, and even than Mahometans,’ he adds, ‘that the chyefteyns 
‘ of these execrable heresyes both teake and use more sensuall and lycen- 
* tyous lyvynge than ever did Machomet.’ 

When he comes, however, formally to consider the ‘ BURNEYNGE 
‘ OF HERETZKES, we discover some symptoms of his excellent na- 
ture, and of the liberal opinions of his youth. He struggles bard 
to represent the burning of heretics as a mere punishment of rebel- 
lion, ‘ The fere of these outrages, and myscheves to folowe upon 
‘such sects, with the profe that we have had in some countrees 
‘thereof, have been the cause that prynces and people have been 
‘ constrayned to punnysh heretykes by terrible dethe.’ ‘* While 
‘ they forbare vyolence there was little vyolence done to them.’ At 
length comes a maxim of toleration, so extensive and bold that it is 
put into the mouth of another speaker in the Dialogue. ‘ By my 
‘ soule, said your frende,1 wold all the world were all agreed to take 
* all vyolence and compulsion away, uppon all sydes, Crysten and He- 
‘ then, and that no man were constrayned to byleve but as he cold be by 
* grace, wisdom, and good woryks enduced ; and then he that wolde go 
* to God, go on a Goddys name, and he that wyll go to the Devyll, the 
* Devyll go with hym!’ As truth would prevail over falsehood, Sir 
‘Thomas allows that this would be a tolerable compromise with Hea- 
thens or Mahometans, ‘ Where there be many mo to be wonne to 
‘ Cryste on that syde than to be lost from hym on this syde.’ * And 
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dispassionate posterity will probably decide that it*has stood the 
test of general commotions, and proved its progress by their 
comparative mildness. One period of phrenzy was, indeed, 
horribly distinguished, perhaps beyond any equal time in his- 
tory, by popular massacres and judicial murders, among a peo- 
le peculiarly susceptible of a momentary fanaticism. It was fol- 
fowad by a warin which one party contended for universal domi- 
nion, and all the rest struggled for existence. But how soon did 
the ancient laws of war between European adversaries resume 
their ascendant, which had indeed been suspended more in form 
than in fact! How slight are the traces which the atrocities of 
faction and the manners of twenty years invasion and conquest 
have left on the sentiments of Europe! Ona review of the dis- 
turbed period of the French Revolution, the mind is struck 
by the disappearance of classes of crimes which have often at- 
tended such convulsions—no charge of poison—few assassina- 
tions properly so called—no case hitherto authenticated of secret 
execution. If any crimes of this nature can be proved, the 
truth of history requires that the proof should be produced. 
But those who assert them without proof, must be considered as 
calumniating their age, and bringing into question the humani- 
zing effects of order and good government. ' 
But to return for a moment longer to Machiavel. The dis- 
pute about the intention of his Prince has thrown into shade the 
merit of his discourses on Livy. The praise bestowed on them 
by Mr. Stewart is scanty. That ‘ they furnish lights to the 
school of Montesquieu’ is surely inadequate commendation. 
They are the first attempts in a new science—the philosophy of 
history ; and, as such, they form a brilliant point in the pro- 
gress of reason. For this Lord Bacon commends him. ‘ The 
* form of writing which is the fittest for this variable argument 
‘ of negotiation, is that which Machiavel chose wisely and aptly 
* for Government, namely, discourse upon histories or exam- 
‘ ples; for, knowledge drawn freshly, and in our view, out of 
‘ particulars, findeth its way best to particulars again; and it 


* yet, as to heretykes rysynge among ourselfe, they should be in nowyse 
* suffered, but to be oppressed and overwhelmed in the begynnynge ; for we 
* cannot wynne to Cryst one the mo though we wonne them all home 
‘ agayne, for they were our owne before.’ Distrusting this notable 
argument, however, he returns to the more decent plea of self-defence. 
‘ Never were they, by any temporal punyshment of their bodyes, 
any thynge sharpely handled, tyll that they began to be vyolént’ them- 
* selfe.’ 

In five years after this publication, Sir Thomas More was put to death 
on the same pretence of resistance to authority. 
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‘hath much greater life on practice when the discourse attend- 
“eth upon the example, than when the example attendeth upon 
* the discourse.’ It is observable, that the Florentine Secreta- 
ry is the only modern writer who is named in that part of ‘ the ad- 
vancement of learning which relates to civil knowledge.’ The 
apology of Albericus Gentilis for the morality of the ‘ Prince,’ 
has been often quoted, and is certainly weighty as a testimony, 
when we consider that the writer was born within twenty years 
of the death of Machiavel, and educated at no great diaiants 
from Florence. It is somewhat singular, that the context of 
this passage should never have been quoted. ‘ To the know- 
‘ ledge of history,’ says Albericus, ‘ must be added that part 
‘ of philosophy which treats of morals and politics ;—for this is 
© the soul of history, which explains the causes of the actions 
‘ and sayings of men, and of the events which befall them :— 
‘and on this subject 1 am not afraid to name Nicholas Machia- 
‘ vel, as the most excellent of all writers, in his golden Observa- 
‘tions on Livy. He is the writer whom I now seek, because 
‘ he reads history not with the eyes of a grammarian, but with 
“those of a philosopher..* ‘The book on Embassies from 
which the above passage is extracted, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who about the same time had two books dedicated to 
him by Jordano Bruno, long protected in his house, which he 
left froma quarrel with Greville. Our readers know that, ma- 
ny years after, Bruno was burnt alive at Rome, ‘ in order,’ to 
use the atrocious words of GasparScioppius, an applauding eye- 
witness, ‘ that he might tell in the other worlds which he had 
‘ imagined, how the Romans treated blasphemers. It is na- 
tural to find Sir Philip Sidney the patron of learned exiles ; but 
it adds a new lustre to his fame, that he was the refuge even of 
extravagant and unintelligible sophists, for whose writings he 
could have no respect, when the sacred right of free inquiry was 
violated in their persons. 

We do not remember the argument against the modern theo- 
ry of utility ascribed by Mr. Stewart to Buchanan. Among 
modern moralists, utility always signifies the interest of all men. 
In Buchanan, and perhaps in all writers before the eighteenth 
century, it denotes the private utility of the individual, and re- 
ou an enlarging epithet to give it a different signification, 

ut the mention of Buchanan excites our regret that Mr. Stew- 
art should have excluded from his plan the history of those 
questions respecting the principles and forms of government, 


* Alb. Gent. de Legat. Lib. [Il. c. 9. Lond. 1583. * In lectione 
“ historicé non grainmatizet, sed philosophetur.’ 
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which form one of the inion — of political philosophy 
properly so called. No writer could have more safely trusted 
himself in that stormy region. He was much less likely to have 
been tainted by its turbulence, than to have composed it by the 
serenity of his philosophical character. Every history of the 
other parts of moral and political science is incomplete, un- 
less it be combined with that of political opinion: the link 
which, however unobserved, always unites the most abstruse of 
ethical discussions with the feelings and affairs of men. The 
moral philosophy of Hobbes was made for his political system— 
and that again arose from the state of his country in his time. 
Every part of the works of Locke have a certain reference, more 
or less palpable, to the circumstances of his age; without per- 
ceiving which, it is not easy to seize the spirit, or to estimate 
the merit, of that excellent man. If Mr. Stewart had not de- 
nied us the gratification of seeing this subject also treated by 
his pen, we should have seen (what is a want in philosophical 
history) a just account of the monarchomists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ;—of whom, one school depressed Kings in order to exalt 
the Pope ; and another, with an admirable spirit, if not always 
with accurate philosophy, prescribed bounds to civil power, and 
justified revolt against tyranny. Among the latter were Bu- 
chanan, Althusen, and Hubert Languet, another friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and an example that the champion of every sort. 
of liberty, philosophical, religious or civil, found a natural pro- 
tector in his generous mind. 

The numerous Italian innovators of that age, Telesio, Pa- 
tritius, Pomponatius, Campanella, &c. are, as far as we know 
them, chiefly worthy of being now noticed, as a proof that the 
revolt against Aristotle and the schools had been maintained for 
near a century before Bacon; to whom we do not so much owe 
the zeal of the Insurrection as the wisdom of the Reformation. 
But as there now happens to lie before us one of the rarest 
works of Pomponatius, we shall state in a very few words its 
singular contents. It is a treatise ‘on Incantations, or on the 
wonderful effects of merely natural causes.’* It is a philoso- 
phical theory of alchemy, magic, astrology, divination, and the 
gift of miracles and prophesyings. The facts which attest the 
existence of all these appear to him too numerous and well at- 
tested to be reasonably disputed. But as he, on the other hand, 
excludes all supernatural agency, either of benevolent or malig- 
nant beings, he refers these phenomena to the power of: physi- 


* Pomponatius de Incantat.—Basil, 1556—thirty years after the au- 
thor’s death ‘ 
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cal causes hitherto not diligently observed. The heavenly bo- 
dies, of which the revolutions influence all terrestrial things, 
may, in his opinion, be supposed also to affect the constitution 
of the body and mind of man. Their influence may be greatest 
at the moment of birth, but they may also exercise great power 
at certain moments during life. Individuals most strongly af- 
fected by this agency, may thus naturally acquire the power of 
producing effects which seem to other men supernatural. All 
talents and powers were, according to him, the result of the dis- 

ition of the elements which compose our body, which was 
itself regulated by the action of the celestial spheres: Whoever 
knows that action, may foresee all future events, because they 
depend on it,—and may acquire those extraordinary powers 
which it confers. It was his opinion, that astrology was per- 
fectly conformable to reason and experience ; and this ingeni- 
ous peripatetic does not doubt, ‘that one man may transform 
his fellow men into wolves or hogs.’ These follies may deserve 
to be once mentioned, as an instance of that pernicious flexibil- 
ity which belongs to all extreme generalizations ; by which they 
may be rendered compatible, in the same individual, with the 
boldest scepticism and the most childish credulity. Such gene- 
ralities are indeed only reconcileable with every thing, because 
they mean nothing. 

Has Mr. Stewart seized the characteristic feature which gives 
er a place in the history of philosophy? Not certain- 
ly his philosophical discoveries, for he has made none ; nor the 
justness of his opinions, which may be often questioned; nor 
the dramatic egotism with which he paints himself, and pours 
forth those easy boldnesses of expression which seem to belong to 
a more picturesque and nervous language than modern French. 
These are great, but not properly philosophical merits. But he 
seems to have a distinct character as a philosopher. As Machi- 
avel was the first who discussed grave questions in a vulgar 
tongue, and created a philosophy of history ; so Montaigne was 
the first conspicuous writer who, in a modern language, philo- 
ope on the common concerns of men, and the ordinary 
subjects of private reflection and conversation, The degree 
which nature claims in the diversity of talent, the efficacy of 
education, the value of the learned languages, the usages of 
society, the passions that actuate private life, the singular cus- 
toms of different nations, are the subjects chiefly handled in his 
Essays. Inthe period from Socrates to Plutarch, such questions 
had been well treated before. But Montaigne was evidently the 
founder of popular philosophy in modern times. That his house 
was the only unfortified country house of a gentleman in France, 
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is a remarkable instance of the universal insecurity which pre- 
vailed at the accession of Henry the Fourth. The grossness of 
his anecdotes is, no doubt, to be mainly imputed to the a 
ness which still belonged to the gentry. But it may in part also 
be ascribed to the ialney of the art of writing in a generally 
spoken language. Authors had not yet discovered that the same 
degree of indelicacy is shocking in our own tongue, which they 
had long indulged without notice in their barbarous Latin;— 
where the seals being unusual, did not seem so gross, and 
where they were not understood by women, whose delicacy the 
grossest men desire in some measure to preserve. 

We are somewhat surprised at finding it more than once in- 
timated in the present Discourse, that the progress of the 
fame of Bacon was slow, both at home and abroad. We must 
distinguish between his Fame and his Philosophy. That the 
philosophical spirit which he excited should be slowly diffused, 
and his rules of investigation still more slowly followed in prac- 
tice, seem necessary consequences of their nature. ‘ His philoso- 
‘ phy,’ says D’Alembert, ‘was too wise to astonish ;—he there- 
‘ fore founded no sect.’ But, that his fame in every depart- 
ment was not immediately established, and his genius acknow- 
ledged and revered, we cannot find any satisfactory reason for 
believing. We have seen, that Harvey’s doubt of his philoso- 
phical merit was treated by contemporaries as a singularity. 
The silence of Hakewell amounts to little. His book is an at- 
tempt to defend the more singular side, in one of those questions 
which were hackneyed in the schools; such as—whether the 
world decayed—whether women were equal to men, &c.—in 
which he labours to perform his part in the disputation, by 
every sort of theological, historical, or philosophical argument, 
that his ingenuity could devise, or his recollection mage As 
an ingenious disputant, he must have fallen upon some reasons 
similar to the principles of Bacon—which he places among his 
other topics, but with no steady view of the lowe which deter- 
mine the progress of knowledge and of society. From the 
foundation of the Royal Society, Mr. Stewart regards his fame 
as fixed. Now the Philosophical Society, which became Royal 
at the Restoration, began its meetings about the beginning of 
the Civil war, which was only a few years after Bacon’s death. 
We have not many writers of note in the intermediate time. 
Mr. Stewart himself has referred to the language of Sir Kenelm 
Digby ; and he has quoted a noble penegyric on Bacon’s elo- 
quence, and an affecting tribute to his character, by Ben John- 
son; unquestionably the most eminent writer of that period, 
and whom tradition represents as one of the translators of the 
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Advancement of Learning into Latin. It is very observable, 
that Johnson speaks also of his most thorny work, the Novum 
Organum, which he says ‘ really openeth al defects of learning 
‘ whatsoever."* James Howell, the noted letter-writer, has am 
account of Bacon’s death ; whom, after other praises, he calls ‘a 
‘man of recondite science, born for the salvation of learning, 
‘and, I thinky the eloquentest that was born in this Isle.’ Sir 
Henry Wotton, one of the most accomplished men of his time, 
wrote hisepitaph ; where he is called ‘ the Light of the Sciences : 
thus selecting his philosophical merit, asa higher or better 
known distinction than his rank or station. Francis Osborn, 
ene of those collectors of literary talk who are no bad report- 
ers of general opinion, often speaks of Bacon. Among other 
curious particulars, he gives us the only information which we 
possess of one species of knowledge displayed by him in conver- 
sation. ‘My memory doth not direct me towards an example 
‘more splendid in this kind than the Lord Bacon, who in all 
‘ companies did appear a good proficient, if not a master, in 
‘ those arts entertained for the subject of every one’s discourse. 
‘ His most casual talk deserveth to be written. As I have been 
‘ told, his first copies require no great labour to render them 
* competent for the nicest judgment. I have heard him enter- 
‘ tain a country Lord in the proper terms relating to hawks and 
‘dogs; and at another time out-cant a London chirurgeon. 
«Nor did an easy falling into arguments appear less an orna- 
‘ment in him. The ears of his hearers received more gratifi- 
* cation than trouble; and were no less sorry when he came to 
‘ conclude, than displeased with any who did interrupt him.— 
‘ All which rendered him no less necessary than admirable at the 
* Council Table,—when, in reference to impositions, monopolies, 
‘ &c. the meanest manufactures were an usual argument ; and in 
‘ this he»baffled the Earl of Middlesex, who was born and bred 
‘a citizen.’ Osborn, it may be observed, though not a contem- 


* These passages afford a new proof of the falsehood of those 
charges of niggardly and envious praise against Ben Johnson, which 
have just been finally confuted in the preface of Mr. Giffords’s excel- 
lent edition. That preface contains a most extraordinary instance of 
the danger of relying on second-hand evidence. Every English com- 
pilation for the last fifty years, including those which are now issuing 
from the press, quotes a sentence, with a parallel between the excel- 
lent qualities of Shakspeare and the odious vices of Johnson, as being 
part of the account which Drummond of Hawthornden gives of Ben. 
No such sentence is in Drummond’s otherwise unfriendly account. It 
was first ascribed to him by a man of the name of Shiell, in a book 
called Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 
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porary, writes from the tradition of Bacon’s time... His most 
considerable work, indeed, was so far from being disregarded, 
that it received the homage of vehement opposition.’ -* They 
* would have cashiered Bacon’s Advancement of learning,’ says 
Osborn, ‘as an heretical and impertinent. piece, but foran inv 
‘ cible strength of contrary judgments that came to his’ rescre 
‘ from beyond the sea.’ 1h another placey he tells'us; that Queen 
Elizabeth had been prejudiced against Raleigh, 4 for sailin; 

‘aloof from the beaten track of: the ‘schools, ox:cbéingidath 
‘ against God and her father’s honour, whose faith-(if ‘he owed 
‘ any) was grounded on School divinity; Whereupon she chid 
‘him; and he was ever after branded with the title of an: Atheist, 
* though a known asserter of God and Providence. A likecen+ 
‘ sure féll upon Venerable Bacon, till overbalanced bya greater 
‘ weight of glory from strangers.’, oa ees APRON 

From these last observations of Osborn, we may be tolera- 
bly assured that the fame of Bacon had speedily pervaded:the 
Continent. Gassendi called his reformation a'heroic enter- 

rise. Latin versions of his works were published»repeatedly 
in Holland and Germany, before the end of: the century, 
with epithets of praise, which, if applied to any/other person, 
would have been hyperbolical. The letters of Grotius. prove 
the estimation in which he was held by the highest class, iiss. 
ters. And in France, where:bis celebrity. is said only to have 
begun at the publication of the Encyclopedic, we find the Abbé 
Gallois, in one of the first Numbers of the earliest Literary 
Journal, speak of him as we should now—‘ Itumay be said that 
* this great Chancellor is one of those who have most! contri- 
* buted to the advancement of the sciences.’ (Journal des Sga- 
vans, 8. Mars, 1666.) The context of this passage, published 
in the year of the establishment of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, seems to show, that the experimental philosophers of 
France, as well there as of England, then considered Bacon as 
their master. Twenty years before the Encyclopedie, Voltaire 
calls Bacon ‘the Father of Experimental Philosophy ; though 
he blames his countrymen for that partiality toward him, which 
led them to place so small a work'as the History of Henry the 
Seventh on a level with Thuanus. 

That Des €artes neversread Bacon, is an assertion of Thomas 
(in his Eloge de Des Cartes) which very naturally excites the sur- 
prise and scepticism of Mr. Stewart. ‘Some authors assure us,’ 
says Thomas, ‘that Des Cartes had not read the works of Ba- 
‘con; and he himself tells us, in one of his letters, that he read 
‘ those of Galileo at a very late period.’ It seems evident from 
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this passage, however incredible it may appear, that Thomas, 
when about to compose a protessed panegyric on Des Cartes, had 
not deigned to examine either the *Letters of that great philoso- 
pher, or his Lifet by Baillet, the obvious and authentic sources 
of information respecting his studies and his personal history. 
* Des Cartes was at Paris,’ says Baillet, ‘in 1626,’ (several 
years before the publication of his philosophical works), when he 
received the news of the ‘death of Bacon{. This news sen- 
‘ sibly affected all those who aspired to the re-establishment of 
* true pay, and who knew that Bacon had been en- 
“gaged in that great design for several years.’—* We see, in 
* several parts of his letters, that he did not disapprove the me- 
* thod of Bacon.’ Des Cartes visited London in 1631; and 
in' 1683 he writes from his retreat in Holland to his Parisian 
correspondent, Father Mersenne, that he wished to see ‘4 
‘ History of the Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies, according 
‘tothe Veruiamian Metuop, without reasons or hypotheses.’ 
In another letter about the same time, he says—‘ I as little 
‘ to add, respecting experiments, to what Verulam has said,’ 
&c. Bacon is spoken of in other places; but these are suffi- 
cient. Nor does M. Thomas seem much more exact in what 
regards Galileo. It is certain, that in Des Cartes’s journey in- 
to Italy, he did not visit that illustrious man. ‘The letter of 
Des Cartes, which is supposed to prove that he read Galileo’s 
works at a late period, is limited to some disputes respecting 
Mechanical Discoveries and Optical Inventions, which Des Car- 
tes vindicates himself from having taken, without acknowledg- 
ment, from Galileo. If Thomas had read that letter, he would 
hardly have omitted all mention of a circumstance so very re- 
markable, as the general disrespect with which it speaks of the 
illustrious Tuscan, of whose merit the letter-writer was, or af- 
fected to be ignorant, after having read some of his works.— 
This ignorance, or affectation, would be commonly referred to 
jealousy or conscious plagiarisms,—the vulgar chien of all 
injustice between men of letters. But neither the character nor 
the genius of Des Cartes render this supposition probable in his 
case. Throughout all his writings, however, we see a dread of 
the animosity of the church ; a determination to sacrifice every 
collateral object for the security and undisturbed accomplish- 
ment of his philosophical reformation; and to conciliate and 
propitiate, by all possible concessions on other subjects, those 


* Paris, 1663. Tt Paris, 1691. 
t The language of Baillet is another proof of Bacon’s fame in France, 
from 1626 to 1691. 
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who had the power of protecting or interrupting the quiet of 
his pursuit of science. Hence we find this bold innovator in 
philosophy the most submissive of all Catholics. Hence (not- 
withstanding our own predilections) his partiality for Aqui- 
nas, whom he called his guide and his favourite author. Hence, 
also, it probably proceeded, that in his correspondence with 
a Catholic Ecclesiastic, he may have been betrayed into some 
injustice towards a great philosopher, who had drawn the eyes 
of the Inquisition to the danger of modern discoveries. When 
he heard of the imprisonment of Galileo, he resolved to throw 
his manuscripts into the fire. We are as far as possible from 
insinuating, that a man of probity, like Des Cartes, could have 
been insincere in that warm language of piety of which his Let- 
ters are full. But his exclusive passion fora reformation in 
Philosophy, insensibly concurred with his religious sentiments, 
in turning his mind from men or subjects connected with the 
speculations alone — of endangering his piece 
liberty, which, as he tells us, he would not exchange for all that 
kings had to offer. 

Des Cartes, too, as wellas Hobbes, was among the unread- 
ing philosophers, who avoided books, lest they might stand be- 
tween them and nature. The former says, ‘ I study here in- 
tensely without a book.’ It was the well-known saying of the. 
latter, ‘ that if he had read as much as others, he might have 
been as ignorant.’ They feared that reading might prevent 
them from thinking, and that they might enslave their under- 
standings to those whose opinions they studied. At that time 
there was a natural excess of independent thinkers. But Bacon 
and Leibnitz preserved their originality, without the aid of this 
voluntary ignorance. There are even some subjects on which 
it is impossible to be new, without knowing what is old. No 
man could improve the general manner of hilosophizing, or 
discover unobserved defects in a science, or, least of all, trace 
out the connexion of the various sciences, without that knowledge 
of past opinions and discoveries which Bacon brought to that 
undertaking. 

That Descartes did perceive the total dissimilarity between 
the actions of the thinking principle, and any class of pheno- 
mena’ commonly called material,—and that Mr. Locke agreed 
in the same observation, though neither always resisted the 
temptation of stating their illustrations with a vivacity which 
often seems to indicate a momentary confusion of intelligence 
with mechanism—we have always believed; and we are very 
Fiuch gratified by Mr. Stewart’s concurrence in the opinion ;— 
verhaps it may have some influence on the extent of that com- 
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mendation to which he may think the opponents of (what they 
tall) the Ideal theory justly entitled. It is not our present busi- 
ness to speak of the followers of Mr. Locke. But we cannot 
help observing, that justice always requires that their physiolo- 
gical hypothesis should be perfectly detached fyom their theory 
of Mind. The general laws of thought which they lay down, 
may, and ought to be examined, without any reference to 
the bodily changes with which these philosophers have chosen 
to connect them. Onall systems, some changes in the corpe- 
real organs precede thought. Into their nature no man has _ 
netrated. But if it were perfectly known, it would not follow 
that the least light would be thrown on the intellectual func- 
tions. The Physiology might be complete, and the Philosophy 
of Mind might remain in utter darkness. Or the reverse might 
be truly said,—and should at least be considered by those who 
weigh the merit of modern Lockian philosophers. 

It can scarcely be considered as a peculiar merit of Descartes, 
that he acknowledged the supreme and exclusive jurisdiction of 
Consciousness on all questions relating to the operations of the 
human mind. In the controversy respecting Liberty and Necessi- 
ty, the only question at issue between the Tiebetante related to a 
‘matter of fact on which they bothappealed to the evidence of Con- 
sciouspess—namely, whether, all previous circumstances being 
the same, the choice of man be not also at all times the same. 
Descartes, we are told, first exposed ‘ the logical error of at- 
tempting to define words which convey notions too simple to 
admit of analysis.”* But upon carefully examining the passages 
of Descartes and Locke here referred to, we cannot but think 
the latter philosopher entitled to claim this improvement. Des- 
cartes, in observing on his fundamental proposition ‘ I think— 
therefore I exist ;’? says, that he presupposes the notions of 
© thought, existence and certainty, and that it is impossible for 
what thinks, not to exist ;’f and that ‘ these notions, most sim- 
ple and known by themselves, are obscured by attempts to define 
them.’ Now this seems to usa cursory remark, carried ne 
farther than was necessary to answer the objection ‘which sug- 
gested it. Far from showing the impossibility of such defini- 
tions, Descartes scarcely ventures distinctly to assert it. His 





* The want of the words in Italics in Descartes, and their full de- 
velopement in Locke, is what seems to deprive Descartes of a just claim 
fo a real anticipation of Locke’s important observation. 

+ A curious instance of presupposing the very point which he makes 
a show of proving. The same vicious circle, no doubt, runs through 
‘re whole ; but here it shows itself most openly. 
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language is comparative and vague, polating to a degree of sim- 
plicity, not to a class of simple ideas. His examples are not 
taken from the perceptions of the external senses, but from 
those abstract or mental terms of which his proposition is com- 
posed. The utmost that can be granted is, that in seeking for 
a justification of a controverted ns he might have 
caught a faint and fugitive notion of the general truth. But the 
excellent passage in Locke arises from no controversy. It re- 
lates to a distinct class of ideas, called simple ideas ; and de- 
monstrates, that it is impossible to define them; because no 
words can convey them to him who has not the ideas previous- 
ly ; and because definition is analysis—and it is the distinctive 
character of these ideas, that they cannot be decompounded, 
Mr. Locke takes examples from perceptions of external sense, 
such as colour and motion, which removes all ambiguity; and 
he considers the question only in that general survey of lan- 
guage, where it finds its place, and shows its full importance-as 
a part of a system. 

The Meditations of Descartes were undoubtedly the source 
of most of the controversies of a metaphysical nature, since 
the downfal of the Schoolmen. He was the antagonist of Gas- 
sendi. His more famous contemporary, Hobbes, was one of 
the objectors to the Meditations :* and Mr. Locke again was 
principally excited by Hobbes and Descartes. Spinoza was 
the avowed follower of the latter, as well as Malebranche, who, 
through his scholar Norris, and perhaps Collier, may be re- 
garded as the forerunner of Berkeley, from whom the opinions 
of Mr. Hume, and the controversies to which they gave rise, 
immediately flowed. Descartes made an attempt to give a new 
system of all the sciences; an attempt excusable only when 
lectures were the only means of instruction, and when one pro- 
fessor might have been obliged to conduct his pupil through the 
whole circle of education, In this impracticable plan, he is 

erhaps the only great metaphysician who was much more a 
Natural Philosopher than a Moralist. Of all subjects, he seems 
the least to have studied Ethics. The Moralist of the Cartesian 
School was Malebranche ; whose Treatise on Moralst is dis- 
tinguished by the ingenuity and originality of ‘the Inquiry 
after Truth,’ and by a stronger shade of that mysticism which 
naturally colours his Philosophy. It has a remarkable resem- 





* He is the writer of the Objectiones Tertie, subjoined to the Medita- 
tions, where we discover the greater part of the peculiarities-of his Phi- 
losophical System. 
+t Rotterdam and London, 1684, 
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blance to the general principles of a ‘ Disputation on Virtue,’ 
by Jonathan Edwards, the acute and profound metaphysician of 
the North American Calvinists. : 

We must now return to a subject on which we most widely 
differ from Mr. Stewart. The part of knowledge which relates 
to the strict duties of men and nations towards each other, ac- 
cording to the precise rules of justice, ren of all con- 
sideration of positive law, has been treated, in modern times, 
apart from General Ethics, on the one hand, and from the 
Municipal Institutions of any state on the other. The parts, or 
the whole of this science, have received many names,—the 
Law of Nature and Nations,—Public Law, International Law, 
&c. It arose from the Scholastic Philesophy ; and its first 
dawn may be discovered about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Spain. For some time before that period, the Schools 
had tended to more independence of opinion. Among other 
marks of it, we may observe, that the commentaries on the Se- 
cunda began to be succeeded by treatises ‘ de Justitia et Jure,’ 
in which the great Doctors of the Schools were indeed still cit- 
ed, but which justified, in some measure, their assumption of a 
more independent title. That title, together with some degree 
of the independent spirit which it denoted, arose from the in- 
creasing study of the Roman Law,—a science which, as it treat- 
ed many of the same questions with the Ethics of the Schools, 
naturally tended to rival their authority ; and which, together 
with the casuistry rendered necessary by Auricular Confession, 
mfaterially affected the character of this rising science, se 
long after its emancipation from the Schools. In the other cul- 
tivated countries of Europe, the Reformers of Religion and 
Philosophy had thrown off the Scholastic yoke. In Spain, the 
Schoolmen were left to their natural progress. Francis de St. 
Victoria, frequertly cited by Grotius, seems to have been the 
first man who acquired reputation by this study. He died a 
Professor of Salamanca, in 1546. His works we have never 
been able to procure. Of his scholar, Dominic Sote, we can 
speak with greater certainty, having perused his work, ‘ de Jus- 
titia et Jure,’ a book dedicated to the unfortunate Don Carlos ; 
and which he desires may be called a Carolopedia. He was 
Confessor to Charles V., and was sent, as a Theologian, to 
the Council of Trent. His book, the substance of Lectures 
long delivered at Salamanca, was published there in 1560, in 
the sixty-second year of his age. It is a work which con- 
tains many symptoms of the improvements arising from the 
revival of letters, which had penetrated into the Spanish Schools. 
Among other positions, the following may be thought curi~ 
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gus, though the very reasonable limitation be the part most 
gecelies to him, among the writers of that cata ‘ The 

ing cannot be justly deprived of his kingdom by the Com- 
munity, unless his government becomes tyrannical.’ It. ought 
not to be forgotten, for the honour of those now forgotten Ju- 
rists, that Victoria condemned the wars then waged by his coun- 
trymen against the Americans, under the pretext, or even for 
the purpose of spreading Christianity ; and that Soto decided 
against the lawfulness of enslaving the same unhappy tribes, 
in a dispute, on that subject, between Sepulveda and Las Casas, 
of which the decision was left to him by the Emperor. What 
is still more remarkable, Dominic Soto was the first writer who 
condemned the African slave trade, and did honour to his new 
science, by employing its principles for the reprobation of that 
system of guilt and misery which his countrymen now almost 
singly strive to prolong. ‘If the report,’ says he, ‘ which 
‘ has lately prevailed be true, that Portuguese traders entice 
‘ the wretched natives of Africa to the coast by amusements, 
‘and presents, and every species of seduction and fraud, and 
‘compel them to embark in their ships as slaves ;—neither 
‘those who have taken them, nor those who buy them from 
‘ the takers, nor those who possess them, can have safe con- 
‘ sciences, until they manumit these slaves, however unable 
‘ they may be to pay ransom.’* 

In countries where a large body of men are professionally 
bound to give moral counsel, as the Catholic Clergy are in Au- 
ricular Confession, it is evident that they must be aided by 
books, and that these books, at any expense of philosophical 
justness, must reduce such cases to rules, which will enable very 
ordinary men to give prompt, brief, and clear advice. Hence 
the rise of casuistry, and its greater influence in giving rise to 
this science of natural law, in the most Catholic of extensive 
monarchies. To this also may be added, that Spain, under 
Charles and Philip, having become the first military and politi- 
cal power in Europe, maintaining large armies, and carrying 
on long wars, was likely to be the first which felt the want of 
that more practical part of the law of nations which reduces 
war to some regularity, provides for the discipline of armies, 
and arranges the distribution of booty and spoil. The first 
long war in modern times,—that for the emancipation of Hol- 
land, produced a practical treatise on this part of the subject, 
by Balthazar Ayala, who appears to have been Judge Advocate 








* Soto de Justitia et Jure, Lib. IV. Quest. i. Art. 2, 
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of the Spanish army in Flanders.* The naval war between 
England and Spain, probably contributed to direct the attention 
of Albericus Gentilis to the same subjects. He appears to have 
given opinions as Counsel in the Cases of Spanish Claimants 
in English Courts of Prize, in consequence of which he wrote 
the earliest Reports of adjudged Cases in Maritime Law; a 
work which was in itself a proof that these studies were rising 
in practical importance, and that the materials accumulated, as 
well as the occasions of controversy, already required the hand 
of a writer of skill and authority, 

The Belgic war may be said to have formed such a writer 
in the person of Grotius.t The causes of the revolt against 
Spain, turned his attention to the limits of authority, and 
the measures of submission. The long war in Flanders, show- 
ed the utility, to all’parties, of rules for the mitigation of hos- 
tilities. Tie impudence with which the policy called Ma- 
chiavelian, was professed by some of the Statesmen of that 
age, especially at the Court of Catharine de Medicis, exci- 
ted his desire to vindicate against these odious sophists, the 
universal and inviolable authority of justice. The habits of his 
profession as a lawyer, and of his private studies as a classi- 
cal scholar, had necessarily a powerful influence on the form and 
style of his work. The modern world had, in his time, too re- 





* Two other of these early writers on the Law of War, Arias and 
Lupus, were also Spaniards. 

7 Albericus Gentilis was certainly the forerunner of Grotius. 
The opinion entertained, at the time, of the difference between them, 
will be best seen in the following words of Zouch, the pupil and 
successor of Gentilis at Oxford. ‘He chiefly followed Albericus 
Gentilis and Hugo Grotius, of whom the former justifies all his po- 
sitions by authorities of law, the latter tried his doctrines by the test of 
reason.’ 

Prefat. ad R. Zouch Juris Fecialis, sive Juris inter Gentes Expli- 
catio, 1659. By the most learned contemporaries of Grotius, it 
was thought his distinction to have treated the Law of Nations in a 
philosophical spirit, and to have soared above the servile erudition 
of his predecessors. Zouch wrote before the appearance of Puffen- 
dorff. e was distinguished by talents as well as learning; and to 
him we owe the introduction of the term ‘ Law between Nations; or, 
as it has been cailed by Helvetius, and Mr. Bentham, ‘ International 
Law ;’ which steadily distinguishes the modern sense of ‘ Law of Na- 
tions,” from the acceptation of that phrase among the Roman lawyers, 
in whose language it denoted a system of those rules by which all men, 
except, perhaps, brutish savages, regulated, or professed to regulate, 
their actions. 
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cently emerged from disorder, to afford respectable examples ; 
and it was not pedantry in him to confine himself to the vene- 
rated authorities of antiquity. The poets of one nation were 
then little known to any other; and he has quoted those of Greece 
and Rome,—too abundantly, indeed, as was the vice of his age ; 
not, however, as arguments or authorities, but as the reposito- 
ries of those moral sentiments with which civilized men hadsym- 
pathized from age to age, and as silencing the immoral sophis- 
7 = unprincipled politicians, by the unanimous voice of man- 
ind. 
Grotius and Thuanus may be considered as two moral phe- 
nomena, of alike auspicious nature. Placed at the end of the 
sixteenth century, they both reviewed the age of blood which 
had just expired ; not to palliate the enormities, or to exasperate 
the enmities of Protestants or Papists, but to teach both sects 
wisdom by the survey of their common calamities ; and to per- 
suade both to prepare a refuge for their posterity from the like 
misfortunes, by at length agreeing to lay the foundation of the 
still imperfect and unfinished system of religious liberty. Whe- 
ther the tolerant spirit of Grotius arose principally from his ex- 
perience of the evils of persecution, or from the mildness of his | 
personal character, or from that connivance at religious differen- + 
ces, which began to be introduced by the policy of commerce 
into Holland, he seems, at all events, to have been the only 
conspicuous Protestant before the time of King William, who 
publicly comprehended Roman Catholics within his charity } 
and toleration. His treatise on the Law of War appeared 
at the moment when war first ceased to be lawless. It is alto- 
gether an error to consider it as a philosophical work ; and it 
is a consequence of this error, that it is tried by tests foreign to 
the author’s purpose. Grotius was a classical scholar, a theo- 
logian, and, by his offices, what might be called a constitutional 
lawyer. In his age, the final victory of polite letters over the 
Schools kept alive some jealousy of very precise discrimina- 
tion, as too nearly resembling Scholastic barbarism. The work 
of Grotius4s entirely practical. Leibnitz indeed thought, that 
a philosophical treatise.on this subject (which did not exist in 
» his time, and does not exist in ours) might have been produced 
« by the profound understanding of Hobbes, if he had not adopt- 
«ed principles fundamentally false; or by the judgment and 
« learning of the iiningintiie Grotius, if he had not been dis- 
«tracted by the cares of a busy and unfortunate life.* But 








* Leibnitz—Letter to Molanus in 1700. In one of the late writ- 
ings of Leibnitz, to which Mr. Stewart ascribes the greatest autha- 
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though a pasty practical. work, it is entitled to a place in the 
history of Moral Philosophy, of which not the least important 
partis the influence of ethical reasonings on mankind. It is a 
manual of rules for making, conducting, and concluding war; 
in which, after such a cursory survey of the more general prin- 
ciples of morals as seemed to the author sufficient to illustrate 
the nature of law, and to establish the immutable distinction 
of right from wrong, he proceeds to inculcate the general adop- 
tion of the best usage introduced on these subjects in times 
then recent, and to persuade all nations to pursue it by reasons 
of justice, by aeelinalees of interest, by the sanction of reli- 
gion, as well as by its coincidence with the writings of the 
wisest men in all ages, and with the most famous examples of 
venerable antiquity. 

Had it been a work professedly of science, it might be well 
charged with too slight a foundation of principle ; with a con- 
fusion of the separate provinces of right and humanity, of 
reason and usage ; and with a profusion of authorities, where 
a few would have left the true purpose for which they were 
cited more visible. But it may be doubted, whether nicer 
distinction and more sparing citation, would not, in his own 
time, have weakened the practical efficacy and persuasive 
power of the work. It first presented to fice and states- 
men the concurrent testimony of all whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence—historians, poets, orators, philoso- 
phers, divines, schoolmen, lawyers ancient and modern, chris- 
tian and pagan, of all creeds and nations and ages, to the wis- 
dom and reasonableness of abstaining from unjust and even un- 
prosialie wars ; of conducting hostility with no unnecessary 

arshness ; of observing faith, and exercising mercy ; and of ea- 
gerly returning to peace. Perhaps the impression then made 
by the display of the universal homage rendered to these simple 
principles, (of which a naked proof might seem superfluous), 
has contributed to that reverence for them which has since dis- 
tinguished the European nations above the rest of mankind. 
That the book of Grotius became the companion of Gustavus 
Adolphus during the war undertaken by that virtuous hero for 
civil and religious liberty, is a very striking proof of its extra- 
one fitness for its purpose. A purely philosophical work 
of the highest excellence might have distracted his mind from 
his greatend. Perhaps no work can be named of equally ex- 
tensive practical effects, till the appearance of the Spirit of Laws. 





rity, we see his opinion of the capacity of Grotius: And the value of 
his commendation is certainly enhanced by the dis¢riminating terms 
applied to Hobbes and Grotius. 
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The name of Grotius gave lustre to this part of knowledge 
for more than a century. His successors rather derived credit 
from his name, than improved the science which he left them. 
About forty years after the appearance of the treatise on the 
Law of War, Puffendorff followed, on nearly the same subject, 
though evidently treading in the footsteps of Hobbes. And 
without adopting the ieolgenet of Leibnitz, that Puffendorff 
was ‘ very little a lawyer, and not at all a philosopher,’ it may 
be truly said, that as his work made pretensions to a sientific 
character, and had very little either of that literature or elo- 
quence, or familiarity with the details of controversy between 
States, which could give it any species of practical character, 
he has much less excuse than Grotius for laying insecure found- 
ations ; and is more reprehensible for the confusion of discord- 
ant matters. From him, however, in consequence of his more 
scholastic form, rather than from Grotius, flowed those innumer- 
able abridgments of Natural Law, which occupied the European 
universities till very moderntimes. Vattel, a diffuse, unscientific 
and superficial, but clear and liberal writer, still maintains his 
place as the most convenient abridgment of a part of know- 
ledge which calls for the skill of a new builder. 

It is chiefly on account of the moderate abilities of the greater 
part of the followers of Grotius, that their number and influence 
are observable circumstances in the condition of Europe. That 
great writers should impel and direct public opinion, is the 
ordinary course of things. Since Grotius, however, none of this 
class of writers could have such pretensions. Yet, fromthe peace 
of Munster to the French Revolution, writers on this subject 
incessantly succeeded each other. It became a principal part of 
the education of all politicians ; the treatises concerning it were 
appealed to by all Sovereigns and States in their controversies ; 
it was thought an advantage by the most powerful and ambitious 
prince to have them on his side ; and whatever was positive and 
practical in those systems, whatever regulated the conduct and 
rights of individuals under the general usage of European war, 
was adopted by the tribunals of one country from the witers 
and courts of foreign and even hostile communities. No other 
age of the world had witnessed such an appearance (if it should 
be thought no more) of respect from the mighty to the private 
reason of the humbleand obscure teachers of justice. The opi- 
nion of men without power or office, or even superior genius, 
was appealed to by conquering monarchs, discussed by states- 
men, and never publicly disregarded, but by those who had re- 
nounced all pretensions to the exterior of morality. Moral ap- 
pearances are always important realities. The very act of ap- 
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parent submission to such humble authorities by the rulers of ~ 


the world, implies improvement, and produces much more. 
Divested of all extraordinary claims on’ public deference, and 
having little advantage but that likelihood of right opinion 
which arises from the absence of interest and passion, the re- 
spect shown to them could proceed only from a growing re- 
verence for that justice which they taught. Every such appeal 
was a lesson taught by the sovereign to his subjects, of the ho- 
mage due from both alike to the supreme authority of Reason. 
These were among the means which rendered the public opi- 
nion of Europe an arbiter of some authority in the disputes of 
States, and in the controversies of Princes with their subjects. 
Combined with the secure independence enjoyed in the same 

riod by the smallest states, under the protection of the ba- 
head strength and mutual jealousy of the greater, with the 
right of asylum practically granted to all political and religious 
refugees, with the right of free discussion exerted against their 
oppressors by those refugees, in the free and Protestant coun- 
tries of England and Holland, it formed so effective a control 
on tyranny at home and conquest abroad, that it was scarcely 
any longer a metaphor to call Europe a commonwealth, in which 
the energy arising from national distinction was reconciled with 
the order and safety of general laws. Even the confusion of 
different subjects under the same general title,* gave to the 
moral exhortations of private jurists somewhat of the weight 
belonging to the opinion of a lawyer on real cases of positive 
law. The degree of respect shown to their authority, served 
in some degree as a measure not only of the morality of 
Statesmen; but of the general happiness of the times. It 
decreased as violence and insecurity prevailed. In our times, 
it began to be openly renounced in the most wretched period 
ef rage and fear. Furious enthusiasm, or uncontrolled despot- 
ism, for atime seemed to have banished it from Christendom. 


* To show how the confusion ought to be rectified, would be to 
draw an outline of at least two very important Treatises ;—of which 
ene, relating to the Proper Law between Nations, is at the present 
moment a very great desideratum. But, without now entering on so 
unseasonable a task, we may observe, that Mr. Stewart seems to us 
to Jay somewhat too much stress on this confusion. What shall be 
said of the very distinct sciences comprehended under the common 
name of Moral Philosophy in our Scottish Universities? But if this 
should be thought too local an observation, what definition of Na- 
tural Philosophy will, on the one hand, distinguish it from Chymis- 
try, and, on the other, comprehend all the branches taught under 
the name of Natural Philosophy throughout Europe ? 
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If it has been resisted in quiet and free countries, it has only 
been with regard to those ambiguous acts to which the appre- 
hension of great danger might have tempted even such com- 
munities. With a slight alteration in the saying of a philosa- 
pher, we may truly say, that no man ever became an enemy to 
the law of nations till that law had first been his enemy. 

With these opinions, we cannot but wonder, and even some- 
what regret, that Mr. Stewart should have so far departed from 
the usual mildness and wariness of his equitable judgments 5 as, 
in speaking of these writers, to say, that, * notwithstanding all 
‘ their industry and learning, it would be very difficult to name 
* any class of writers, whose labours have been of less utility to 
‘ the world.’ (Disc. 131.) It would be more just, in our opi- 
nion, to have said, that notwithstanding the mediocrity of their 
general talents, and their frequent offences against the order of 
science, it would be difficult to name any class of writers, whose 
labours have been of more utility to the world. To promote 
the civilization of mankind, by contributing to diffuse a reve- 
rence for the principles of justice, is certainly far more useful 
to the world, and (if that inferior object were worthy of no- 
tice) indirectly even more useful to science itself, than to make 
any addition, however splendid, to the stock of knowledge. A 
class of writers, remote from power, without sympathy for am- 
bition, and happily disabled by inexperience from making al- 
lowance for the real exigencies of State necessity, addressin 
themselves to the great body of readers, similarly circumstance 
and disposed with hialesitels, and expecting all their credit 
and popularity from the approbation of that important and 
daily increasing body, became necessarily the advocates of li- 
beral principles, and the preachers of strict justice between all 
nations. In this manner, they became, as Mr. Stewart states, 
the forerunners of the beneficent science of political economy,— 
spreading the same spirit which it breathes, and reaching, with 
a sort of practical coarseness, some of its results,—though their 
reasonings did not, we conceive, lead by any logical process te 
the establishment even of its first principles. ‘The connexion-is 
rather historical than philosophical. But at all times they carried 
on that avowed war against the policy (we think harshly) called 
Machiavelian, which was solemnly declared by Grotius in almost 
the concluding sentiment of his work—‘* That doctrine can have 
‘no permanent utility, which renders man the enemy of his fel- 
low-men.”* 





** Non potest diu prodesse doctrina que hominem hominibus in 
‘ sociabilem facit.” Grotius de Jure Bel. et Pac. Lib, III. cap. xxv. 
et ult,‘ Monita ad fidem et ad pacem.’ 
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It is with considerable regret, that we find ourselves preclu- 
ded, by time and space, from throwing the most cursory glance 
over the writings of Hobbes,* who fills so great a station in me- 
taphysical history; a profound and original thinker, distinguish- 
ed by a fearless consistency in following every principle through 
its logical consequences; whose diction is seiikee the most per- 
fect example of the union of clearness and brevity on abstruse 
subjects, and in proposing new opinions,—but whose discourse 
of human nature is probably the work of man, which, with- 
out the circle of mathematical knowledge, has the smallest num- 
ber of ambiguous or unnecessary words. In the Philosophy 
of Understanding, he has doubtless anticipated the greater part 
of those speculations, which are presented as discoveries by his 
successors. In that which regards the sentient and active part 
of human nature, he has set out from principles, or rather as- 
sumptions, so — false, as to contract and debase his Ethics, 
and to render his Politics a mere system of slavery. Should 
we be so happy as to meet Mr. Stewart, when, in the sequel of 
this discourse, he renders that justice to Locke, which there 
has been of late a disposition to deny to that incomparable 
person, we may have ae an opportunity to consider the wri- 
tings of Hobbes, undoubtedly the mine from which Mr. Locke 
extracted part of his treasure ;—and if ever a contrast between 
the intellect and character of two great philosophers can be in- 
structive, it seems to be in that which is so striking between the 
mode and spirit in which Hobbes and Locke have cultivated 
the same science, and sometimes expounded the same truths, 
Weare told by Mr. Stewart, that ‘the theory so fashionable at 
* present, which resolves the whole of Morality into the princi- 
‘ ple of Utility, is more nearly akin to Hobbism than some of 
‘its partisans are aware of.’ (Disc. 138.) ‘It is curious to 
‘ observe,’ says he in another place, ‘how nearly Hobbes and 
* Locke set out from the same assumptions, though they differ 
* so widely in their practical conclusions.’ (Disc. 62.) There 
is one sense in which the first of these observations must be al- 


* Hobbes is to be added to the number of those philosophers who 
have exerted imagination in their censure of Imagination. In one 
passage he condemns metaphors in very strongly metaphorical lan- 
guage. ‘But for metaphors they are utterly to be excluded: For 
‘seeing they openly profess deceit, to admit them into counsel or rea- 
‘soning, were absolute folly.’—Leviath, p. 1. c. 8. The truth is, 
that a writer will seldom be quoted whose mind is so mutilated as to 
want an imagination which will force the way, like Hobbes, in me- 
taphorical objections to metaphors; or like Malebranche, in ungrate- 
ful hostility against fancy; or like Rousseau, in eloquent declama- 
tion against the arts, without sparing eloquence itselfs 
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lowed to be more absolutely just than it is represented to be. 
It is that in which Leibnitz regards many ethical systems which 
hold very different language, as being no more than modifica- 
tions of a principle differing only in name from that of Utili- 
‘ty. The next question,’ says he, ‘ is, whether the preserva- 
‘ off of human society be the principle of the lawof nature.* 
‘Phis the excellent writer denies, in opposition to, Grotius,. 
‘ who founds the obligation of that law in its tendency to main- 
‘tain society ;—to Hobbes, who derives it from mutual fear; 
‘—and to Cumberland, who derives it from mutual benevo- 
‘lence ;—both which last systems are equally resolvable into 
‘ its tendency to preserve society.’ 

The theory of talent, and the various forms of intellectual 
character, an equally important and imperfectly cultivated sub- 
ject, leads Mr. Stewart to observe, that the distinction of Locke 
between wit and judgment, is substantially the same with that of 
Malebranche between the sound sense which discerns real dif- 
ferences, and the superficial thinker who imagines or supposes 
resemblances ; and, finally, with that of Bacon, who says, that 
‘ the great and radical division of minds in relation to philoso- 
‘ phy and the sciences, is into the Acute, who can discover the 
‘ smallest shade of difference—and the Sublime and Discursive, 
‘ who recognize the slender resemblances of things the most 
‘ unlike.’ 

“But it seems to us, that no two of these distinctions relate 
precisely to the same subject. Those of Bacen and Male- 
branche agree in being applied to the reasoning powers, and 
to their employment in the pursuit of truth. Phe distinc- 
tion is expressly so limited by Bacon; and the words .of 
Malebranche, where he speaks of ‘ supposing resemblances’ 
as the vice of ‘shallow intellects,’ clearly imply the same 
limitation. Malebranche contrasts the healthy state of reason 
with its chief disease. The division of Lord Bacon is inte 
the two grand classes of merely intellectual power—the acute 
and the comprehensive understanding; of which last he is 
himself ghe most sublime example that human nature bas yet 
exhibited—by the wide range of his reason, independent of all 
consideration of his splendid imagination, which was only the 
minister and interpreter of what Leibnitz calls his ‘ divine ge- 
nius.’t The distinction of Locke appears to us to be entirely 
of another kind. It is not like that of Bacon—the description 

* The Law of Nature, here, evidently is co-extensive with Moral. 
ity. The passage is in the Letter to Molanus, cited above, and writ- 
ten in 1700. 

t * Divini Ingenii Vir, Franciscus Bacon de Verulamio.’ 
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of two sorts of intellect, both confined to objects of science ;— 
nor like that of Malebranche, a mere contrast between cursory 
and patient observers.’ It is a discrimination between the two 
powers of Wit and Judgment. It is so far from being limited to 
philosophizing, like the two others, that one of the members is 
totally without the province of Philosophy. Wit can never hgye 
any influence on reasoning, but fo disturs ite The titles of the 
chapter and section of Locke, of which the last is ‘ The Differ- 
ence between Wit and Judgment,’ manifestly point to a dis- 
tinction between mental powers essentially diferent; and em- 
ployed for different purposes. In all but the terms, it corre- 
sponds to the distinction of Hobbes (Hum. Nat. c. 10) between 
ancy and Judgment. But, says Hobbes, ‘both Fancy and 
Judgment are comprehended under the name of Wit.’ This 
amet has indeed, in the course of two centuries, passed through 
more significations than most others in our language. Without 
oing farther back than the reign of James I., wit is used by Sir 
5. Davies as the most general name for the intellectual faculties, 
of which reason, judgment, wisdom, &c. are subdivisions. (Im- 
mort. of Soul, sect. XXV.) In the time of Cowley and Hob- 
bes, it came to denote a superior degree of understanding, and 
more particularly a quick and brilliant reason. In the iis 
description of facetiousness by Barrow, the greatest proof of 
mastery over language ever given by an English writer, Wit 
seems to have retained the acceptation of intellectual superiority. 
In Dryden’s character of Lord Shaftesbury, it has the same sig: 
nification; and is very nearly synonymous with the modern 
words Talent or Ability. But, in the course of forty years from 
the publication of Hobbes, to that of Locke, it had come to de- 
note that particular talent which consists in lively and ingenious 
combinations of thought. In Mr. Addison’s papers on Wit, we 
find an approach to the modern sense of the term. To Mr. 
Locke’s account, which he adopts with warm commendation, he 
expressly adds, (what was perhaps implied in Mr. Locke’s lan- 
guage), that it must be such, ‘an assemblage of ideas as will 
give delight and surprise.’ From a shade in the meaning of this 
last word, has gradually arisen that more limited sense of ludi- 
crous surprise, which seems now an essential part of the import of 
wit, except where some of its more ancient significations are re- 
vived by epithets, or preserved in phrases which have descend- 
ed from former times. . 
Having mentioned Mr. Addison, in this Discourse very beauti- 
fully called the English Fenelon, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at the justice rendered by Mr. Stewart 
to the admirable Essays on the Pleasures of Imagination. Per- 
haps they may deserve a still more ample consideration, when 
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he comes to consider the philosophy of the’ eighteenth century, 
in which they seem to have opened'a new path of speculation, {f 
we are to measure the previous progress by the notes on Boileau’s 
Longinus, the most eminent writer who had treated a similar 
subject about the same time, we must allow that Mr. Addison 
has made a step in philosophy, We are not indeed aware, that. 
, any writer before him had classed together the pleasures of con- 
templating beauty im nature and the arts, or had distinguished 
that class of sentiments from the pleasures of sense, as well as 
those attendant on the exertion of the understanding; or had 
set the example of classifying them by subdivision, under such 
heads as Novelty, Beauty, and Sublimity. His own claim. to 
originality may indeed be-received as a proof of its justice. 
The m oo of his character, the result of the purity of his 
taste, as well as of his virtue, is an ample security against 
undue pretensions. ‘The characteristics’ had indeed been 
published a very short time before: but the moral colour of 
that ingenious and often beautiful work, rather rendered it 
more difficult to distinguish and separate the pleasures of ima- 
ination, which were lost in the splendour of a stronger 
ight. 
oe after the time of Mr. Addison, the application of phi- 
losophy, to what he called the pleasures of imagination, be- 
came a favourite pursuit in the several countries of Europe. 
In this country, it was cultivated by a long succession of inge- 
nious writers, of whom some, and these the greatest men of theit 
age, are in this province the disciples of Me. Addison. On @ 
subject of a very different nature, the two hundred and eighty- 
seventh Number of the Spectator may be recommended to the 
perusal of those who doubt the vigour and the originality of Mr. 
Addison’s understanding. ‘That form of government,’ says’ 
he, ‘appears to me the most reasonable, which is most con- 
‘formable to the equality that we find in human nature, pro- 
* vided it be consistent with public peace.’—* It is odd to con- 
* sider the connexidn between despotic government ahd barba- 
‘rity; and how the making of one person more than man, 
‘ makes the rest less. Above nine parts of the world in ten are 
‘in the lowest state of slavery, and consequently sunk into the: 
‘ most gross and brutal ignorance. European slavery is indeed 
‘a state of liberty, if compared with that which prevails in the 
‘ other three divisions of the world; and therefore it is no won- 
* der that those who grovel under it, have many tracks of light. 
‘ Riches and plenty are the natural effects of liberty; and where 
* these abound, learning and all the liberal arts will immediately 
VOLe XXVIII. NO. 53, Q 
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say that Taylor was Fenelon without his Taste. They had the 
same tender heart, and flowery imagination ; the same tolerant 
spirit; the same proneness to mystical devotion; and, though 
in an unequal degree, the same disposition to an ascetic morali- 
ty, of which the austerities almost become amiable, when they 
are joined to unusual gentleness and humility. Taylor, in his 
writings, wanted only the great art of napecdion to make the 
parallel more perfect. In his Devotions alone, where his sen- 
sibility is restrained, and his fancy overawed by the subject, 
he is of unequalled excellence. In general, his taste is more 
impure, his composition more irregular, his Popular Discour- 
ses more pedantic and scholastic than those of his great pre- 
decessors of Elizabeth’s age—of Hooker, of Raleigh, and of 
Bacon.. All those great men, placed near the sources of our 
written language, in those rare and short intervals when they 
resist the allurements of Latin phraseology and arrangement, 
have a freshness of expression, a choice of picturesque and 
significant words, very difficult to be attained, after the sepa- 
rate language of books has been long formed. The profuse 
imagery of Taylor, and his tender sentiments, are sure to 
catch the eye of the most cursory reader. A careful perusal 
will also discover, in many quiet and modest passages, chiefly 
of his argumentative and merely ethical works, an easy and 
soft flow of native English, not unworthy of the age which pro- 
duced the prose of Cowley, who, like Taylor, was tender and 
fertile; but who, happily for his fame, in his prose, and in 
some of his verse, showed a taste less fatally indulgent to the 
vices of his genius. 


The following Note, which was omitted in its proper place, refers te 
the sentence about HakEweELt, tn p. 220. 


The third edition, of Hakewell in 1635, though it has a chapter 
o. Anatomy, makes no mention of the circulation of the blood, 
which Harvey had made known to all Europe, by his publication at 
Frankfort in 1628, and had publicly announced in his Lectures on 
Anatomy, at the Hail of the College of Physicians, at least as ear- 
ly as 1619. One of the Archdeacon’s arguments against the decay 
of our species, is the story of one John de Temporibus, who lived 
360 years! In his time, the ancient doctrine of a Millennium had 
begun to assume a reasonable form, in which state it gradually 
blended with the philosophical hopes of human improvement. From 
his account, it appears, ‘ that Anguinas was rather blamed Sor sticking 
‘too much than too litile to human reason.’ A curious report by a 
Protestant divine, of the opinion entertained in the seventeenth cen- 
tury about a schoolman of the thirteenth ! 
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Art. X. Reflections on the Progressive Decline of the British 
Empire, and on the Necessity of Public Reform. By H. 
Scauttes. 8vo. London, 1816, 


Liberty, Civil and Religious. By a Friend to Both. 8vo, 
London, 1815. 


{* is a very constant practice with the advocates of existin 
abuses, to accuse those who would correct them, of political 
fanaticism ;—and to this charge he is in an especial manner 
liable, who shows any jealousy of encroachments upon the con- 
stitution. To what danger, it is asked, are the liberties of the 
people exposed? Who thinks of attacking.them? Is it to be 
supposed that any minister will ever be bold enough to raise 
taxes by the army, or suffer a year to pass without calling 
Parliament together? or that he will rely upon a military 
force to obtain the sanction of the two Houses to his mea- 
sures ? Are there not, besides, (the argument proceeds, in 
the nature of a compensation or set-off ) the courts of justice al- 
ways open, where the subject may be secure of protection for 
his liberty, where royal influence is effectually excluded, and 
open violence never was used, even in the worst of times, by 
the most ‘audacious ministers of tyranny or of usurpation ? Be- 
sides, it is added, let the whole constituted authorities be ever 
so much inclined towards submission, through corruption or 
through fear, the public opinion will always nie them right: 
—the press is free ; the people speak their minds openly ; the 
Parliament is virtually under their control: And, finally, the 
members of that body, as well as of the army, being taken from 
among the classes of the community which have the principal 
interest in preserving the purity of the system, the people never 
can be enslaved, till they choose to engage in a plot against their 
own liberties. Upon these rounds, the alarms excited by any 
particular measure in the minds of constitutional men, are treated 
with infinite contempt ; they are termed vain, imaginary, or af- 
fected panics : Whoever mentions them, is set down at once as 
either factious or foolish, that is, an impostor or an enthusiast. 
All men of sound practical sense, we are told, know better than 
to regard such bugbears ; and, whatever may-be attempted or 
effected against any one branch of the Constitution, those sound 
men bid us look at all that is left untouched, and say whether 
he must not be @ furious lover of freedom, who does not admit 
that we have still liberty enough. 

We regard the prevalence of this kind of reasoning (if the word 
may be so applied) as beyond all comparison the worst symptom 
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of the times, and of the most fatal augury for the rights and the 
prosperity of the country. It evinces a degeneracy of political 
virtue and courage truly humiliating ; it arises from the most 
sordid views, or the most effeminate habits ; and as its existence 
a céntury, or even half a century ago, would have brought Eng- 
land to the state of slavery in which the rest of Europe is aow 
hardly struggling, so its continuance for any heath of time 
bids hair to naturalize amongst us, even now, the worst abuses 
of foreign despotisms. The topics to which those weak or cor- 
rupt declaimers against the true spirit of the constitution appeal, 
are the most dangerous, because they wear the guise of plain 
matter of fact as opposed to theory ; of moderation as contrast- 
ed with exaggeration; of oe rational and solid instead 
of something fantastic and evenridiculous. Thus they easily en- 
list on their side that class whose influence is always so much be- 
yond their numerical strength, the dealers in ridicule—the lovers 
of satire and merriment, rather than truth—a class composed 
of lazy, squeamish, effeminate spirits,— peculiarly formidable in 
a soft and luxurious age,—exercising an unbounded dominion 
over the frivolous and the timid, and almost ruling over what is 
termed ‘ society,’ by the same fear of a laugh, to which, for their 
punishment, they are themselves absolutely enslaved. We con- 
sider it as a most sacred duty, to stand forward at the present 
moment, in defiance of all this noise—this declamation and de- 
rision—and to show how rational and solid the fears are, which 
the friends of their country entertain for its liberties in these 
times. It is the more necessary for us to do something of this 
sort, since views of foreign policy, and the recent dangers from 
that quarter, have lulled some of the stoutest advocates of the 

eople, and set those against us‘ that should be ours.’ They 
Sore leagued themselves, though we trust but for a season, with 
the enemies of liberty, or the cold-blooded sycophants of a 
Court, who have not even feeling enough to hate, but are only 
indifferent to the rights of their fellow subjects—the true foun- 
dation of the glory of their country. 

It is an unfortunate thing, that the alarms excited by the 
French revolution should for a while have silenced Mr. Burke 
and those who agreed with him, upon all other constitutional 
questions except those immediately springing out of that great 
event. Their minds were filled with the contemplation of what 
they regarded as the paramount danger ; and they could not 
stop to look at any other. Hence they were sometimes led to 
use expressions, casually indeed, and hastily, which were greedi- 
ly caught up by the herd of vulgar politicians, whose interests, as 
well as what they call their principles, bind them to the defence 
of every abuse, and the ridicule and reprobation of all who plant 
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themselves in the outworks of the constitution, and defend, inch 
by inch, all its approaches. ‘This servile tribe have thus con- 
trived to borrow the authority of Mr. Burke for their bad cause, 
and to persuade the unthinking mass of mankind, that they act 
in concert with that great man, in their warfare against the 
rights of the people, and their mockery of the champions of the 
Constitution. Because he overlooked lesser points, in preventing 
what he deemed for the time the pre-eminent evil, he is to be ci- 
ted as careless of all attacks upon popular rights. Because he 
thought anarchy the most pressing danger in his latter days, 
he is to be invoked as the patron saint of those who love despot- 
ism as convenient to their purposes, or congenial to their habits ; 
and the man who was, of all others perhaps that ever spoke or 
wrote upon political subjects, the most feelingly alive to every 
thing like a constitutional point—whose life was spent in strug- 
gles against encroachments hardly visible to the naked eye—in 
endeavouring to dissipate political disorders in their first stages, 
and while their symptoms were not discernible to the vulgar ; 
he whose fault it was to magnify, if it be a fault, the importance 
of every movement, which, in any quarter, and with how little 
force soever, touches the fabric of the government, is now held 
up as covering, with the authority of his great example, those 
whose doctrine it is, that nothing the government can do is dan- 
gerous—short of turning the Parliament out of doors by grena- 
diers, and levying the taxes by the armed force of the Crown! 
If Mr. Burke were an authority for the revilers of constitutional 
jealousy, it would only destroy the weight of his name in all 
other matters, without affording the least support to such a 
course. But it is fit to have remarked, how unfairly he is call- 
ed in by those impostors to their assistance. 

There is perhaps no way of arriving more speedily at a view 
of the intimate connexion between the different parts of the 
English constitution, and of the imminent danger to which the 
safety of the whole fabric is exposed, by the,injury of any part, 
than a plain consideration of what it is that forms the real secu- 
rity of our liberties—the principle that keeps the system in 
tide, After all that we have seen of Parliaments, it would be 
a vain fancy to imagine, that the representation of the people is 
of itself a sufficient security for their rights. Even if that re- 
presentation were much more perfect than it is, it would be liable 
to the influence of the Crown, and might be intimidated by vio- 
lence. In fact, to what baseness has not the Parliament at one 
time or another made itself a party? The administration of 
justice, again, is no doubt singularly pure; and the Judges, from 
their habits of seclusion, are, generally speaking, little under the 
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evil influence which a contact with the Court is apt to engender, 
Nevertheless, their leanings are almost always towards power; 
and if the Crown could safely tamper with them—if it could 
fully exercise the discretion vested in it by law, of choosing them 
from among tools fit for wicked purposes—the. distribution of 
justice might soon become as corrupt as the accomplishment of 
those purposes required. 

Observe then the kind of defence for our liberties, which, 
by the letter of the law, we have in those great bulwarks of the 
constitution, Parliament and the Courts of law; see how the 
lawful authority of the Crown encroaches often upon them— 
how its indirect influence tends to sap them; and then say if it 
is by them that we keep our rights, or if they have not as great 
need of being maintained against attack, as the privileges which 
they are meant to protect. That the majority of Parliament.is 
steadily with the Crown, supporting all its ordinary measures, is 
admitted. That when a minister has been thus supported by it 
in all his measures, and happens to lose his place for pursuing 
those measures, he speedily loses the support of the very men 
who, the day before, backed him, is a matter of fact. That no 
proposition can be named much more absurd, than many which 
the Parliament has voted by a great plurality of voices, is equal- 
ly the result of experience. Yet still we trust to this body with 
a very firm, and, we think, a reasonable reliance, that were the 
Crown to propose certain measures of an extremely. violent, or 
an highly impolitic nature, it would reject them; nay that, 
even if the Crown could obtain its concurrence, the measures 
would remain unexecuted. Again, every one knows, that the 
Judges are chosen, generally speaking, from among barristers 
educated in long habits of connexion with the ruling powers ; 
men accustomed to Crown-employment, and whose opinions are 
those of the Government. . But the Crown might also, by law, 
choose the basest of sycophants to fill this important station. 
They have their places, it is true, for life; but they have still 
promotion to expect for themselves, and favours to ask for their 
families,—if gratitude to their patrons were out of the question, 
and the servile habits or slavish opinions that recommended them 
to notice were forgotten with their elevation, 

In the hands of parliamentary majorities so constituted, and 
of Judges so appointed, are our whole liberties placed by law, 
Thus, for the protection of personal security, there is the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act: but those Judges must execute it; and if 
they expose themselves to its penalties, by refusing to give it 
effect, they themselves, (that is, some of their body,) have to 
interfere for the infliction of the punishment. If they refuse 
to inflict it, what remedy is there but a petition to, or a mo- 
tion in Parliament? But the majority may reject the petition, 
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and negative the motion; and thus the constitution is virtual- 
ly at an end, without any struggle or convulsion, or the least 
degree of apparent injury. Ail its outward parts and features 
remain untouched,—and. yet the whole life and virtue has de- 
parted out of it, The letter has been preserved entire,—the 
spirit is gone. Now we are inquiring in what this spirit and this 
life consists:—Wherefore the sort of events now supposed 
strike us, when mentioned, as in the highest degree improbable : 
——What it is, in short, that secures the system against such at- 
tacks as we have alluded to, and in like manner against more 
direct and open invasions of power ?—It is unquestionably the 
influence of Public Opinion, and the apprehension of Resist- 
ance, intimately connected with it. As long as the proceedings 
of Parliament occupy the attention of the people, an effectual 
control is exerted over them; and the discussions in the two 
houses, how little soever they may seem to influence the votes, 
are engines of the highest power in controlling the executive 
through the public. As long as Judges sit in the face of the 
country, and, above all, in the face of an enlightened and jealous 
Bar, the most scrutinizing and unsparing of all auditories,—the 
Crown can neither fill the Bench with its tools, nor can better 
instruments degenerate into that occupation. As long as all the 
proceedings of Government are public,—canvassed freely by 
the press, and made known through that and other channels of 
information ; and as long as there is reason to believe that gross 
misrule will engender resistance,—a corrupt Judicature anda 
venal Parliament may in vain combine with a despotic court, 
in defiance of public opinion. Tyranny will dread going be- 
yond a certain length, and this fear will supersede the necessity 
of applying the ultimate check. 

his sacred principle of Resistance is the very foundation of all 
our liberties ; it is the cause to which we owe them :—Let it only 
be destroyed, and they are gone. Mr. Fox is represented to have 
said, that it should always be held up to the Government, as pos- 
sible ; to the people, as impossible. We suspect there must be 
some mistake in this statement of his opinion; or that if he 
used such an expression, it was only an epigrammatic mannex 
of hinting, what had better have been at once plainly told, 
that the people should not be reminded of resistance, as long as 
their rulers kept the possibility of it before their eyes. In no 
other sense is the proposition at all correct. By rulers, how- 
ever, in this remark, are,to be understood not merely the ex- 
ecutive government, but all the constituted authorities, through 
whose means the despotic designs of the Crown may be car- 
ried into effect. As long as Parliament and the Courts of Law 
are retained in the line of their duty by the force of public 
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opinion, no necessity ever can arise for bringing the Crown and 
the People into immediate conflict. This, indeed, is the great 
use of suchinstitutions; and it is thus only that they may be called 
bulwarks to our liberties. They enable us to make head against 
oppression, not merely with advantage, but at a distance from 
the danger, and without coming to close quarters; they form 
the grand distinction between regular and despotic forms of 
government, precisely because they perform this function. By 
means of them it is, that public opinion operates by its pre- 
ventive influence, and renders it unnecessary to employ force ; 
‘by their means, the Crown with us is either deterred from at- 
tempting an oppressive measure, or is foiled in the attempt, 
peaceably and harmlessly; while, in an absolute monarchy it 
would probably have persisted in the same course, until a re- 
bellion overthrew the dynasty ; or the immediate dread of it, in 
the courtiers, worked the destruction of the reigning prince. 
The great security of the Constitution, then, being the vi- 
gilance of public opinion, and the possibility of Resistance, 
every encroachment upon the rights of the people, how trifling 
soever in itself,—every act of power in any the least degree con- 
trary to the Constitution, is to be regarded not merely as in- 
jurious in itself, but as undermining the stability of the whole 
system: For it is manifest, that every such act, if acquiesced 
in by the community, accustoms the public mind to submis- 
sion; destroys that integrity of feeling, which alone can ren- 
der the people capable of defending their privileges ; and lulls 
that spirit of independence, which, to be effectual for resist- 
ance in a time of need, must be jealous and watchful at all 
times. The success of the attempt, in an equal proportion in- 
creases the confidence of the opposite party, and prepares him 
for new aggressions. Thus, we have to consider, each time 
that an unconstitutional measure is proposed, the four points 
of view in which it is dangerous. It is injurious in itself, more 
or less, to the happiness or well being of the people ;—It arms 
the government with a certain portion of new power, positively 
and directly ;—It encourages it to make further attempts against 
liberty, by the experience of impunity and success;—And it 
breaks the independent feeling of the people, habituating them 
to defeat, and preparing them for new submissions. Let us con- 
sider these particular heads a little more closely, in their order. 
Nothing can be more false, or more dangerous, than the idea, 
that any one act of violence, or even of misgovernment, is un- 
important in itself. Although no indirect consequences were 
ever to ensue, each proceeding of this description is most ma~ 
terial ;—it isa seriousevil, Indeed. if it were merely indiffer 
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ent, that would only be a sufficient argument against it ; a con- 
clusive reason for making no change. But can any act of misgo- 
vernment be indifferent ? Connected as all the parts of every po- 
litical system are together, who shall say that an injury to one of 
them may not reach all the rest? The notion, that because an 
abuse or oppression of any kind is not as great as might be 
imagined, therefore it is inconsiderable—is founded upon the 
supposition that the people have no right to complain, unless 
they are governed extremely ill; whereas they have a right to 
be governed as well as possible: They are entitled to complain 
of every deviation from this straight line; and they are only 
Mamesble, when they attempt to correct errors, or repress en- 
croachments, by acts of violence which mightlead to greaterevils 
than those they wish to redress. Let it only be considered, that 
the well being of a people is made up of various parts ; and that, 
to make them completely miserable, it is only necessary to injure 
each part in detail. Let it also be remembered, that the evils 
arising from any even of the less important abuses, cannot be 
equally distributed over the community, but will necessarily 
press most heavily upon some parts, and upon some with a 
weight wholly destructive—while many may altogether escape. 
Now, the severe pressure of any evil upon a very small num- 
ber of persons, is a very great mischief, although the rest of the 
people may go free; for no principle can be conceived more ab- 
surd in itself, and in its consequences more dangerous, than that 
of balancing the enjoyment of one class against the sufferings of 
another; and disregarding the amount of a calamity, by attend- 
ing to the numbers who escape. 

Again: It is difficult to imagine any encroachment upon the 
constitution, which does not arm the government with new 
powers ; and consequently render the next step more easy than 
the last. An objection, we shall suppose, is made to an increase 
of the army ; the answer is, only a few thousand men are to be 
added. The reply is easy: This addition makes the Executive 
more strong ; increases its influence sensibly, as well as its force ; 
and renders a new aggression upon our rights, by steps regular- 
ly and formally taken, or by open violence, more easy, by means 
of this new influence and this new force. Has an individual been 
overwhelmed by oppression? Besides the fear which the ex- 
ample holds out to others, a zealous adversary has at least been 
removed, 

The accession of spirit and audacity which such steps, how 
small soever, successively give to those who are plotting against 
liberty, is equally obvious. There is no greater danger than 
letting the enemies of freedom know their own strength. It is 
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a lesson, however, which nothing but experience ever teaches. 
‘They are naturally timid, and see a very little way before them. 
To understand that they can advance safely, they must feel it; 
and, in civilized countries especially, and in modern times, they 
proceed slowly and systematically. Despotism is now grown 
old and wary. It has learnt how alone the people may safely be 
overcome : and its maxims, the result of long observation, are well 
worth our attention. One is, to change things without chang- 
ing names—that something may be gained by surprise, and the 
vigilance of the enemy be evaded :—Another is, to be perpe- 
tually moving forwards, however slowly and silently :—A third, 
to-choose the time when the attémpt is the leastexpected. But 
the grand and ruling principle is to risk nothing—to go by steps 
—and never to move one foot until the other is safely planted. 
In the nature of things an encroaching government can never 
know its own strength beforehand; for that depends exactly 
upon what the people will submit to. If then the attempt at 
gaining a small accession succeeds, it knows that so far the peo- 
ple are ready to yield; and this knowledge, by encouraging it 
to aim at somewhat more, frequently enables it to obtain it. 

But the most fatal effect of the encroachment is, its inju- 
ry to the public spirit. When a man has once suffered him- 
self to bear dishonour in-any thing, it is in vain to expect any 
resistance afterwards. He is no longer the same being, and his 
sense of honour is gone entirely. Therefore, we never talk of 
any thing as a@ slight insult. It is an insult, and that is enough, 
Thus, too, an army once beaten and disgraced, is destroyed ; 
nothing but some violent change, which alters its whole compo- 
sition, can ever restore its feeling of confidence, and the cou- 
rage which, if it does not command success, at least deserves 
it. The people is to the full as much changed by the act of 
submission: They are not the same being the day after they have 
submitted to an encroachment of power. Their pride is gone— 
their honour tarnished. They are prepared for new encroach- 
ments by the recollection of the past. ‘ They will not make a 
* stand now, because it is not worth the struggle, after having 
‘ given up the first point: Had the matter been new, indeed, it 
‘ might have been otherwise ; but it is a trifle, after the ice is 
‘once broken, and the first step has been made.’ Such are 
the feelings implanted in the minds of the community by the 
beginning of submission; and so, while the government is en- 
couraged to proceed, the people is disheartened, and acquires 
the habit of yielding. it may truly be said, that they alone can 
make their own chains; and every new lesson of submission 
learnt, is a new link forged—be the subject matter of the lesson 
ever so inconsiderable in itself. 
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To illustrate these different effects of an encroachment upon 
the constitution ;—let us suppose the question to be raised, by 
the Government acquiring an accession of force or revenue with- 
out the consent of Parliament. This is not a vain or imaginary 
case. As far as money at least goes, the Crown has, by the 
course of hostilities, come frequently into possession of lenge 
sums never voted nor appropriated by the House of Commons. 
We may therefore take the actual case of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty, and mark the progress of this question. It was. first ob- 
jected that the Crown, according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, should owe every part of its resources to the grants of the 
Commons, and that this was a sacred and inviolable principle ; 
that the deviations from it in former times, were no authority 
against its force, inasmuch as the ordinary revenue was then com- 
paratively small, and the perquisites of war were understood to 
go.in defraying its expenses, the system of parliamentary appro- 
priation being irregularly established. _ It was therefore contend- 
ed, that the Droits should go into the public treasury, with 
the other branches of revenue, and be under parliamentary con- 
trol. The influence of the Crown, however, prevailed against 
these arguments; and those funds were retained as a separate 
and independent patrimony,— it being, however, distinctly ad- 
mitted, that some regulation should be made respecting them 
when a new arrangement of the Civil List became necessary. 

This mapa in 1812, We regard it as. an encroachment 
upon the Constitution—and we are now to observe how it ope- 
rated. First, it was in itself so much money taken: from the 
people: For, whatever part of it did not:go to the expenses of 
the war, might have set free an equal amount of taxes ; and 
such part of it as was spent in war, was, of course, much more 
extravagantly and carelessly spent, than if it had been voted by 
Parliament. The taxes rendered necessary by this diversion or 
misapplication of the fund, would not perhaps have been a very 
great burden on each individual, if distributed over the whole 
community equally ; that is, according to the means of each per- 
son called upon to contribute. But they must have fallen une- 

ually ; perhaps most heavily upon the poorer classes. If they 
ell on articles only consumed by those classes, they alone bore the 
burden :—Atall events, they produced, it is almost certain, great 
misery to some individuals in particular branches of employment, 
and in all probability ruined entirely several persons. Secondly, 
the expenditure of this fund by the Crown directly increased its 
power, by gratifying many persons of considerable weight in 
the community, who, with their connexions, became the more 
dependent upon the Court. Many voices were thus gained at. 
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elections ; many advocates for bad measures, in private society ; 
perhaps some votes in Parliament upon delicate questions. If 
the captain of a vessel who had been favoured to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, either as a compensation for the loss of 
reaae money, or to repay him for a loss that might have ruined 

im, were asked to support Government at an election, or to 
make his relative abstain from voting in Parliament on an import- 
ant occasion, where he was likely to decide the question against 
the Court, it is highly probable that the application would 
prove successful : And the question might very likely affect the 
rights of the people ina tender point. Thirdly, the Government 
having gained the point respecting the droits, saw that there 
was an end of the extreme delicacy about such irregular and 
peculiar sources of revenue, and felt that the people would 
yield upon this, as upon less ticklish questions: It therefore 
was encouraged to try a further encroachment. And as the 
people, in the fourth and last place, no longer felt that it was 
a new attempt, or that they were for the first time called upon 
to make a struggle upon the matter, they were disposed to yield, 
as they had done before, only with much less unwillingness and 
alarm. 

Accordingly, the event has already happened: And two 
several encroachments have grown out of the first, within four 
years, besides a kind of abuse which may well be reckon- 
ed a third encroachment. In the last campaign, the Crown 
has, besides the usual perquisites of Admiralty, used the Mi- 
litary resources of the country, in war, and in negotiations, 
to obtain terms advantageous to itself, in a pecuniary point 
of view. We speak not merely of the accessions gained for 
Hanover, which are clearly owing to the military exertions of 
England, and not at all in proportion to those of Hanover it- 
self; but we speak of the large sums secured to the. Crown by 
the treaty, out of the booty taken from France, and over 
which, it has since been contended, and successfully contended, 
that Parliament has no control: And thus, from having the 
right to appropriate all captures made before proclamation 
of war, and some others of a similar kind, the Crown has ad- 
vanced to a new position; and been suffered to assert a right 
(and to maintain it successfully, in the face of Parliament) to 
use the military power of the country for its private aggran- 
dizement, calling upon Parliament to support the expenses of 
the war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary control, and 
from all participation, the whole profits of the victory. 

Again, a new arrangement of the civil list became necessary 
last session ; and the promise of Mr. Perceval was expected to be 
fulfilled, viz. that those irregular funds should at length be placed 
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under the control of the Legislature. But various pretexts 
were found to evade the fulfilment ; and, the country having al- 
lowed the question to be put off in 1812, in expectation of this 
arrangement, in 1816 it was not thought going much farther to 
let it lie over until a demise of the Crown—when, in all human 
probability, it will be again put off, or, in other words, the sepa- 
rate rights of the Crown will be admitted in their utmost extent. 

Lastly, the knowledge that money so obtained could be applied 
without Parliamentary control, encouraged the Court to deal 
freely with the fund. Largesses were made to some branches of 
the Royal family, for entertaining foreign princes; and large 
sums were applied to aid the deficiency in the Civil List;—thatis, 
an immense expenditure was undertaken, beyond what Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned as fit for the maintenance of the Royal 
dignity ; and this extravagance was owing entirely to the know- 
ledge, that those peculiar funds could support it. 

e have already remarked, that the enemies of liberty gene- 
rally choose their time well ;availing themselves of some peculiarly 
favourable combination of Circumstances, to give ita blow. Un- 
expectedly they make an encroachment, greater in reality than in 
name, while the alarm of foreign danger, or internal confusion, 
secures them an extraordinary degree of support. A conse- 
re then follows, deserving of all our attention. Soon after 
this point is gained, another occasion presents itself, when some 
new, but less considerable inroad, is to be made upon the Con- 
stitution. The argument for it is at hand—* This is nothing, 
‘compared with what was done before without objection ;/—and 
unhappily itisa consideration which reconciles too many thought- 
less persons to the fresh invasion of their rights. How many 
things have been submitted to of late years without a murmur, 
almost without a remark, only because during the times of terror, 
so many more shameful violations of the Constitution were com- 
mitted! It is exactly in the same manner that our system of 
expenditure has become so extravagant. For years, we have 
talked of tens, and almost of hundreds of millions, until thou- 
sands excite no attention. After spending above one hundred 
and twenty millions in a year, we cannot stop to consider whe- 
ther a particular branch of service shall cost five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, or six. Nor shall we ever be awakened to a just 
sense of the value of money, until a deficit in the ways and 
means shall force it upon us. 

This topic leads us to observe, that although we regard con- 
stitutional questions, questions touching only the rights of the 
people, as much more important than any others, yet there are 
few of them which have nota very direct connexion with the 
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class of questions at all times interesting, even to the most com- 
mon herd of political reasoners—questions of money. The in- 
creased power of the Crown has led, by a straight and short 
road, to increased burdens upon the people. We are asked, 
who it is that can be supposed an enemy of liberty in the ab- 
stract? We answer, there are probably none such: But there 
are very many who hate it because it stands in their way, and 
ebstructs the attainment of objects which they vehemently desire. 
The expenditure of a large revenue is at once the favourite object 
of all absolute governments, and the most effectual engine of their 
wer. Let us only observe, to be convinced of this, how pro- 
table, in point of money, all the encroachments on the rights 
of the subject have proved; that is, how fertile in taxes and 
expenditure. When Mr. Pitt sent a subsidy to Germany, dur- 
ing the sitting of Parliament, without its authority, and the body 
whom he had thus trampled upon almost thanked him for the 
insult, it was in vain to expect any resistance to any expenditure 
in further loans and gifts, which hegnight propose in the regu- 
lar way. Parliament and the people were too well pleased that 
the violence was not repeated, to think of criticising the pro- 
digality. ‘The system of alarm in general, by means of which 
he carried on a war against the people, enabled him to con- 
sume hundreds of millions in the war against the enemy. Blind 
confidence in the Government became the prevailing maxim ; 
and, contrary to every principle of the constitution, Parliament, 
{rom year to year, intrusted the minister with a discretionary 
power of spending vast sums during the Recess, in services never 
once mentioned during the Session. At length, the yearly vote of 
eredit became, as the name implies, a matter of course, until it 
actually reached the sum of six millions. To oppose such dan- 
gerous grants, would have been deemed hardly loyal ; in fact, no 
real opposition was ever offered to them :—and thus it became a 
part of the ordinary administration of affairs, to intrust the minis- 
try for half the year with the absolute disposal of sums equal to 
any ee which despotism or extravagance might desire to ac- 
complish. The Government was of course satisfied with the 
latter; and only indirectly obtained, by the expenditure, an ex- 
tension of its authority. But no man can entertain a doubt, 
that to this practice was owing much of the boundless expense 
for which we are now so sorely smarting, and of those con- 
firmed habits of squandering, which not even the total want of 
means appears capable. of reforming. 
Other deviations from the constitution, leading again to new 
wast of money, have sprung occasionally out of these habits. 
A treaty was made with Russia to maintain her fleet during the 
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time it took refuge in our ports; and this arrangement never 
was communicated to Parliament. When, however, the mo- 
ney was wanted, a slight mention of ‘the bargain was made in 
the estimates ; and thus it was brought to light. Half a mil- 
lion was thus promisedin secret, when there was no earthly rea- 
son for concealment, except the chance of Parliament disapprov- 
ing the agreement, and preventing its fulfilment. The same se- 
crecy was therefore preserved until after the money had been 
actually spent in this service; and then Parliament was asked 
to replace it. Can any man entertain a doubt, that the removal, 
or weakening of every check upon expenditure, must always 
augment its amount? Can any man deny, that all such devia- 
tions from the Constitution are paid for by the people, first in 
loss of liberty, afterwards in taxes ? 

But it is not only by encroachments of a nature immediately 
connected with the revenue, that the property of the subject 
suffers along with his privileges. Other infringements of the 
Constitution are, somewhat less directly, but very certainly, at- 
tended with similar consequences. It is no small objection to a 

reat military establishment, that the expense of it is extremely 
Seetinebis All patronage is, by the nature of the thing, 
costly to the people; and the more the Crown is enabled to 
abuse it, by the uncontroled power of bestowing it, the more 
likely is the country to be ill served, that is, to pay for services 
not rendered. Every interference of the Government with the 
commerce of the country, is directly prejudicial to its riches ; 
and all powers of giving undue preference to one class of men 
over another, are substantially powers to drain or to stop up the 
sources of public wealth. The remembrance is still fresh of the 
evils produced by those unconstitutional measures pursued some 
years ago with respect to trade. Not only by the illegal inter- 
ruption of commerce with neutrals, but by the equally illegal use 
of belligerent rights tothe profitof some individuals, and the loss 
of many more, the trade of the country suffered a shock unpa- 
ralleled in its history. In short, it would be difficult to point 
out a single deviation from constitutional principles which has 
not been followed by a serious loss of property to the people. 

In another light, however, this connexion between the two 
classes of oppression appears still more plainly. Whatever mul- 
tiplies the chanées of misgovernment, increases the risk of pro- 
digality, and of errors—of great burdens upon the people, and 
great injury to their private affairs. Every step, therefore, 
which the Crown makes towards independence, inasmuch as it 
removes the only effectual check upon maladministration, is a 
step made cowntll increased public expense and individual loss. 
VOL. XXVII. NO. 53, 
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It is a step made or suffered by the people towards the surren- 
der of all control over their own affairs, and consequently over 
their money matters. How little soever, then, the particular 
question may seem to be connected with finance, if it relates to 
the power of the Crown and the rights of the subject, it must 
be viewed as ultimately resolving itself into a question of taxes. 
Money is not more certainly the sinew of war, than it is at once 
the sinew and the food of absolute power. 'To domineer, and 
not to tax, is impossible. As often as our rights are invaded 
in any quarter, let us only ask if the power of the Crown will 
not, upon the whole, be something the greater for the change? 
If so, then, we know that, sooner or later, we shall have to 
pay for it in money ; and those who are only to be moved by 
such considerations, should therefore defend their liberty for the 
sake of their purse. A frugal man never undervalues small 
savings. His maxim on the contrary is, to take care of the 
pence, and leave the pounds to take care of themselves. To 
undertake any thing needless because it costs only a trifle, or 
even to indulge in what is pleasant because it is only a little be- 
yond what he can afford, he considers as the road to ruin. In 
like manner, if we are a frugal nation, and would avoid paying 
our all in taxes, we must estimate every loss of liberty in money, 
and never reckon any the smallest accession to the influence of 
the Crown as of littlecost. We may be well assured that it can 
make no progress but atour greatexpense. Each step brings it 
nearer our pockets. ‘They whom no higher feelings can touch, 
may thus learn to dread absolute power for its rapacity. Let 
them remember, that the rod of iron picks all locks ; and they 
may begin to think their rights worth defending, 

It is a very common thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of lulling that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every 
thing dear to them depends, that the lawful guardians of their 
rights is the Parliament, and that every struggle in their de- 
fence must be made there. ‘To leave things to our representa- 
tives,’ is therefore held out as atonce the most safe and the most 
efficacious method that can be pursued, for the protection of the 
Constitution. We have already shown the absurdity of such a 
doctrine: But let us also observe, that it is inculcated without 
the least good faith; for the very persons who profess it, are 
those most ready, upon all occasions, in Parliament, to cry 
down the efforts made against the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive ; and to treat every one as a wild enthusiast or a factious 
alarmist, who would guard against the dangers of absolute pow- 
er. Thus, while they bid the people trust to Parliament, they 
do their best to prevent Parliament from proving itself trust- 
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worthy. But when they come to argue upon the safety of the 
Constitution, and attempt to prove the fears of its real friends 
chimerical, they show a degree of perverseness and self-contra- 
diction, which would be pleasant, were its consequences not so 
pregnant with mischief, and its success often too melancholy, 
even with persons of fair understanding. 

First, they urge that it is vain to talk of the Constitution being 
in jeopardy, as long as the people are enlightened, and the press 
free ; and they cite the progress of popular information and dis- 
cussion, asanample security against any little increase tothe pow- 
er of the Crown. It is incredible, they assert, that, in such a state 
of things, any considerable invasion of our liberties should be at- 
tempted ; and impossible that it should succeed. Once more, let 
the extreme bad faith of this kind of argument be observed, when 
compared with the language held to the people out of doors. To 
the people these men say, ‘ Be quiet; the Constitution is safe in 
the hands of the Parliament.’ In the Parliament they hold all 
idea of danger to the Constitution infinitely cheap, ‘ because it is 
safe in the keeping of the people!’ When the advocates of the 
Slave Trade denied the right of Parliament to abolish it, and said 
that this measure might safely be left to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, professing all the while, that they were most friendly to it, 
and only wished to see it undertaken in the right place; some 
simple persons were extremely surprised to find the same indi- 
viduals in their places, as Co salad vequlaiiadetnen, oppose the 
abolition upon its own merits; and this conduct used to be rec- 
koned the height of bad faith, But it is not quite so intolerable 
as the mode of proceeding which we are at present considering ; 
for, at any rate, the slave traders did not first tell the Mother 
country that the question should be left to the Islands, and then 
bid the Islands leave it tothe Mother country. ‘This sort of ar- 
gument, this alibi sophism (as Mr. Bentham would term it), is 
peculiar to the advocates of abuse and carruption ; and it is the 
weapon they most constantly and most successfully employ.— 
Thus, they tell us perpetually, that the press is free ; and there- 
fore any given constitutional question signifies little ; that is, we 
are desired to tolerate an encroachment upon our rights, be- 
cause we possess, in some other quarter, a means of defending 
them against encroachment; and, of course, against the one 
proposed, as well as others. This would be but a sorry argu- 
ment, taken by itself. But how do the same persons treat any 
encroachment on the liberty of the press? Exactly in the way 
now described ;—they laugh, or affect to laugh at such fears ; 
and assure us, that while we have trial by jury, all is safe. Then, 
if we complain that there are abuses in the management of spe- 
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cial juries—that the same pannel is constantly recurred to from 
the small number of names in the freeholders’ books—that 
persons in office, and intimately connected with Government, 
even in the collection of the revenue, are often called upon to 
try questions respecting the Government—that the advantage of 
being summoned on Exchequer trials operates as a douceur to 
special jurors in their other duties—that the whole system of spe- 
cial juries in Criminal, but especially in State trials, is vicious 
and dangerous to liberty ;—we are again treated as enthusiasts 
and alarmists, and are asked, if we really think there can be 
any danger, as long as the Judges are pure, and the Bar jealous ? 
If a political jobber happens to be made a judge, from court 
favour or ministerial services—if he is seen assiduous at thé le- 
vee, and observed to treat that very Bar according to the cast 
of its political principles, still there is no danger, Parliament 
may impeach him.* And, as soon as a remark upon his con- 
duct is offered in Parliament, we are once more bandied back 
to the bulwarks of liberty—the inestimable privileges of a free 
press, and public discussion, and trial by jury. 

But the grand topic of the Quietists, of whom we are speak- 
ing, is Parliament. To think of danger to our liberties, while 
the business of Government is regularly carried on in that great 
public body, and no minister ever dreams of dispensing with 
its services, is represented as the extreme of folly. Now, we ad- 
mit that we have no fear of seeing Parliaments disused, and still 
less of seeing them put down by violent means. He must be a 
clumsy tyrant who should think, at the present day, of employing 
his influence or his troops in this way. If, indeed, inroads should 
be made time after time upon the Constitution, and acquiesced in 
under the vain idea, that the stand might be made when it became 
a matter of the last necessity ; if, at length, the Parliament were 
found steadily to support the privileges of the subject, and its 
repeated dissolution only identified it the more with the people ; 
it would probably be found, that some violence might safely be 
attempted against its privileges, by means of those weapons 
which its long habits of criminal compliance had put into the 
hands of the Crown. But, for the present, the danger arises 
from the Parliament itself, identified, as it is too apt to be, with 
the Executive, rather than its constituents. The court party of 
this country have long since discovered, that by far the easiest 





* It is necessary, trom the course of the argument, to state, that the 
case put bere (and in ohter places), is merely one of supposition ; 
and that, so far from having any application to recent proceedings in 
Parliament, we deem the attempts there made to rescind a judicial 
determination to have been burtful to the cause of the Constitution 
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and safest means of stretching their power is through the me- 
dium of a compliant Parliament. To gain this body to their 
interests, and to a every reform which may more closely 
connect it with the people, is, accordingly, the great secret of 
acquiring a power dangerous to the Constitution. They may, 
perchance, be new and then thwarted by the House of Commons ; 
but they forget and forgive readily—trusting to an early mark of 
favour from the representative body, and unwilling to quarrel 
with it while so much may still be effected by its assistance. Nor 
will they ever break so useful a correspondence, and quarrel with 
such an ally, until its services are no longer worth having, and 
until they may safely be dispensed with. But it is for the people 
always to bear in mind, that the Government, that is, the Execu- 
tive, acting in concert with the other branches of the Legisla- 
ture, may attempt measures hostile to their — and that it is 
therefore necessary to keep in their own hands the security for 
the Parliament always proving a real check upon the Crown. 
The uses of parliamentary government—of ruling in concert 
with the House of Commons, are indeed prodigious to the So- 
vereign. We have noticed the ease and safety of this method 
of stretching the executive power; but, besides these advan- 
tages, it confers a kind of authority, and obtains resources 
from the country, wholly unknown in any other system of 
polity. No absolute monarch can call forth the means of a 
nation as our parliament has done. To say nothing of the 
men raised, and the sums borrowed, we have paid between 
sixty and seventy millions in twelve months, and this for a 
length of years together. The utmost feats of finance in des- 
potic countries are a jest, compared with this; and this is 
only practicable by means of a Parliament. The people feel a 
sort of connexion with that body, how unequally soever the 
elective franchise is distributed. They are allowed to see from 
day to day all the details of its proceedings. They follow every 
tax proposed, from the first mention to the ultimate decision 
upon its merits. They petition, and ‘the door is opened wide’ 
to their representations ; their prayers are civilly, even respect- 
fully treated; many highly palatable things are said on all 
sides ; there is a hope of final success held out; the petition is 
meanwhile solemnly conveyed to its long home, accompanied by 
a flattering attendance of friends; the affecting service is per- 
formed over it by the proper officers; and it is decently laid 
upon the table, to repose among its distinguished predecessors, 
who were equally useful in their generation. Were the House 
of Commons emptied, or, which would exactly amount to the 
same thing, were it shut up, so that the people knew nothing of 
hat passed within its walls, and only saw a long ugly building, 
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with many doors and windows, where a manufactory of taxes 
was carried on, there would very speedily be an end of the vast 
contributions hitherto paid to the services of the State. It may 
further be observed, that even Parliament, with all its means of 
taxing, has only been able to raise the revenue now paid, by 
adopting the principle of gradual increase; laying on straw by 
straw upon the people’s backs, unti] at length they find them 
breaking, without knowing when the burden began to be un- 
bearable :—A new illustration, to show the necessity of making 
an early stand, and never suffering ourselves to be lulled with 
the phrases—‘ It is a mere trifle.’—‘ What can it signify ?— 
* We have borne worse, and survived it.-—‘ It is not worth the 
trouble of resisting.’ 

The struggles which have been recently made, and with sig- 
nal success, have been almost all against public burdens. The 
people, by a resolute determination to obtain justice, shook off 
a load of above seventeen millions a year of war taxes, which 
the Crown would fain have made perpetual. The successful is- 
sue of this great contest ought for ever to teach them a lesson of 
their strength. But it would be well if the same vigour were 
shown in resisting the smaller impositions. Great attempts to 
pillage the country are not very likely to succeed ; but when the 
Government goes on by its favourite rule of gradual and insen- 
sible progression, it only takes longer time, and gains ultimate- 
ly the same end. Had we been awake to our true interests, 
while the burdens were accumulating, we never should have 
had to fight that arduous battle, and our means would not have 
been left in their present state of exhaustion. It should be 
steadily kept in view, that a financier never is so dangerous as 
when he proposes a tax which seems not to touch any one sen- 
sibly—which raises some commodity by a sum almost lower 
than any known currency; and therefore such taxes ought, if 
objectionable in themselves, or if not absolutely necessary (which 
is indeed the greatest of all objections), to be as strenuously re- 
sisted as if they at once cut off a tenth of our income, or sub- 
jected our heads to a tribute. 

But, independent of pecuniary considerations, we would fain 
hope that the love of our Constitution, the attachment to those 
inestimable privileges which so nobly distinguish us among all 
the nations of anne. and to which the enjoyment of every 
baser possession is also owing, would be a sufficient motive to 
keep alive the jealousy of Royal encroachment, so absolutely es- 
sential to the conservation of liberty. Confidence in our rulers, 
whether arising from supineness or timidity, or personal predi- 
lection, is as foolish as it is unworthy of a free people. The 
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task, indeed, which a Sovereign is called to execute, is the no- 
blest which the mind can imagine; the security of a people’s 
happiness by one man’s pains, and, it may be, at the expense of 
his own. But it is also the most difficult of all offices to per- 
form ; and we may rest assured that he will be but too apt to ex- 
change it for another, which, as it is the very easiest, is also 
the basest of employments—the sacrifice of all a nation’s inte- 
rests to his own. The mechanism, even of our Excellent Go- 
vernment, furnishes him with but too — engines for the ac-~ 
complishment of this object ; nor can any thing effectually check 
his operations, but the perpetual jealousy of the people, within 
and without Parliament, in discerning and suppressing even the 
smallest of his encroachments. 

Peace is once more restored.—At home and abroad we are 
in profound repose.—We have gone through many perils, and 
submitted to many sacrifices; and we please ourselves in the 
hope, that we are sitting, for a length of time, secure under 
the shadow of our victories.—Now then that the struggle is 
ended, and the triumph won; let us, instead of crouching be- 
fore domestic oppressors, bethink us, in good earnest, of re- 
pairing, in that Constitution which our triumphs have saved, 


the breaches which the struggle itself has occasioned. 
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Dancing, Musicians, and Musical Publications ; with the complete Eti- 
quette of the Ball-Room. By Tho. Wilson, Dancing-master. 10s. 6d. 
The Auctioneer’s Pocket Companion, and Complete Ready Reckon- 
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er: comprising Tables for readily ascertaining the amount of Duty on 
any sum of Money at 7d. and Is. in the Pound. By Tho. Lovell, 
Huntingdon. 2s. 6d. 

The Colonial Journal, No. II. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Principles of Construction of Military Bridges, and 
the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations: containing Plans and 
Descriptions of the Rope Bridges across the Tagus and the Adour. 
By Col. Sir H. Douglas, Bart. F.R.S. Illustrated by 13 Plates. 
8vo I 4s. 

Campaign of the Allies in 1815. By a General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 

An Address to that Reviewer who touched on Leigh Hunt's Rimi- 
ni. Is. 

An Hour in the Study ; being a Collection of Essays on Literary 
Subjects. 6s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review and the West Indies ; with Remarks on the 
Slave Registry Bill, and Observations on the Pampblets of Messrs. Ste- 
phen, Macaulay, &c. In forty Letters, addressed to the Editor of the 
Glasgow Courier. By a Colonist. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Committee for investigating the Causes of the Increase 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 8vo. 2s. 

The Annual Register; er, a View of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature, for the year 1807, being the Seventh Volume of a new Series. 
8vo. 11. 

Incontestible Proofs, from Internal Evidence, that S. W. Nicoll, Esq. 
is not the author of a Vindication of Mr. Higgins. 2s. 6d. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. By W. Gifford, Esq. new edit. 9 vol. 8vo. 
€l. 6s.—royal, 91. 

A Letter to Lord Binning, M. P. &c. containing some Remarks on 
the state of Lunatic Asylums, and on the number and condition of the 
Insane Poor in Scotland. 8vo. 2s. 

How to enjoy Paris. By Peter Herve, Esq. 2 vol. 10s. 

The Corn Calculator ; being a set of Tables, which show at sight 
the value of any quantity of Oats, from one bushel toa last, and from 
5]. advancing 2s. 6d. each time, to 211. per last. By Charles Scott. 
Is. 6d. 

Anecdotes ; Religious, Moral, and Entertaining ; alphabetically ar- 
ranged and interspersed with a variety of useful Observations. By 
the late Rev. Charles Buck. Vol. III. 12mo. 5s. 

NATURAL WISTORY. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Observations on the Treatment of 
Disorders of them. 8vo. 5s. 

Appendix to the First Edition of Kirby and Spence’s Insects, com- 
prising the additional matter inserted in the second edition. 1s. 6d. 

A History of the Earth, and Animated Nature ; by Oliver Goldsmith ; 
illustrated with copperplates. With corrections and additions, by W. 
Turton, M. D. Fellow of the Linnean Society. 6 vol. 3). 

An Essay on Human Hair. By Alex. Rowlandson. 8vo. 5s 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Elements of Mechanical and Chymical Philosophy. By John 
Webster. Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 8vo, 10s. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 2 vol. royal 18mo. 10s, 
Melmoth House, a Novel. 3 vol. 12mo. 11, 
The Lairds of Glenfern, or Highlanders of the Nineteeth Cen- 
tury. 2vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
The Barbadoes Girl, or Matilda. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. 4s. 
Self-Deception, a novel, in a Series of Letters. By Miss E. 
Parker, author of Aretas, &c. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s, 
Edgar, a National Tale. By Miss Appleton, author of Private 
Education, &c. 3vol. 12mo, 11. 1s, 
Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or the Peer, the Lawyer, and 
the Hunchback. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vol. 12mo. 1. 7s. 6d. 
The Orphan of Tintern Abbey. By Mrs. Zeigenhirt. 3 vol. 15s. 
Angelion, a Romance. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 
Edward and Anna. By Florio. 18mo, Qs. 6d. 
Eglantine, or the Family of Fortescue. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s, 
Hermione. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Lavinia Fitz-Aubyn. 4 vol. 12mo. WW. 8s. 
Sons of St. David. 3vol. 12mo. 14s, 
POETRY. 
The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem. By J. Haskin. 8vo. 4s. 
Ines, and other Poems. 8vo. 8s. 
Campaigns of One Day, a Poem, in two Cantos. 8vo. 4s. 
The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask, and other Poems. By J. Knight. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
The War Fiend, with other Poems. By Thomas Brown, M D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 7s. 
The Moral Odes of Horace, translated. 3s. 6d. 
Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow. By the Rev. C. Colton. 
A. M, Is, 
Lucubrations and Midnight Reveries of T. Kirke, Esq. 
10s. 6d. 
Alhagranza, a Moorish Metrical Romance. By John Stewart, 
Esq. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 
The Ruby Ring, or the Transformation, a Poem. By Eliza Lucy 
Leonard. 18mo. 4s. 
Peter Pindar’s Works. 4 vol. 24mo. 11. 1s. 
Goldsmith’s Poems, with Westall’s Designs. Feap. 7s. 
Monody to the Memory of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. By Thomas 
Gent. Is. 6d. 
Poems. By Thomas Little, jun. Esq. 3s. 
Clara, or Fancy’s Tale, a poem, in three cantos. By John Owens 
Howard. 7s. 6d. 


Waterloo, and other Poemg By J. Wedderburne Webster, Ese. 
os. 6d. 7 
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The Lyre ; a collection of 220 of the best Songs in the English lan- 
guage. To which are added a few Words of Advice on Convivial Sing- 
ing. By Thomas Rees. 3s. 

The Days of Harolde, a Metrical Tale. By John B. Rogers. 8vo. 
12s, 

Albyn’s Anthology; or, a Select Collection of the Melodies and 
Vocal Poetry, peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, hitherto unpublish- 
ed. Collected and arranged by Alexander Campbell. Vol. I. folio, 
12. Is. 

The Schoolboy, with other Poems. By Thomas Cromwell. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in the House of 
Commons and in Westminster-hall. 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 16s. 

Voice of the People as to the Waterloo Monument, with Observations 
on its Principles and Objects, its Funds and Management, and the bene- 
ficial Effects which may be derived from it. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on England. By Oloff Napea. 8vo. 8s. 

Récit Historique sur la Restauration de la Royauté en France, le 31 
Mars, 1814; par M. de Pradt, ancien Archevéque de Malines. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning, during the recent 
Election in Liverpool. Is. 6d. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, Vol. XXVII. Royal 8vo. 1. 
lis. 6d. 

The Royal Military Calandar; containing the Services of the Ge 
nerals, Colonels, and Lieutenant Colonels, from their entrance into the 
Army, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 13s. 6d. 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture of America, exhibiting a View 
of the United States, divested of democratic colouring, &c. By an 
Old Scene-painter. 5s. 

The Hour of Danger, or Public Distress and Fublic Remedy. 
By a Commoner, author of the ‘ Extraordinary Red Book.” 8vo. 
2s. 

The Parliamentary Debates, Volume XXXII. being the first of the 
late Sessions of Parliament. Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Letters on the Corn-Trade: containing Considerations on the 
Combinations of Farmers, and the Monopoly of Corn. By Jos. 
Storrs Fry. 1s. 6d. 

Conversations on Political Economy, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained. By the Author of Conversa- 
tions on Chymistry. 12mo. 9s. 

Correspondence of M. Fouché, Duc D’Otranto, with the Duke 
of Wellington. 3s. 

Sheridan's Speeches. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

PHILOLOGY. 
Elements of Hebrew Grammar. By J. F. Gyles, Esq. 12s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Graphical Illustration of Canterbury Cathedral, in twenty 

highly finished Plates, accompanied by a History and Description 
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of that Venerable Fabric. By William Woolnoth. Royal 4to, 32. 3s. ; 
Imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. 

A History of Hartlepool. By Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Knight, F. S. A. 
8vo. With numerous Embellishments. 11. ts. 

The History of Crowland Abbey, digested from the Materials 
collected by Mr. Gough. By Benjamin Holdich, 8vo. With two 
Plates. 9s. 

Magna Britannia; being a concise Topographical Account of the 
several Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, 
A.M. F.R.S. F. A. & L. S. and Samuel Lysons, Esq. F. R.S. & F. ALS. 
Vol. VII. ; containing Cumberland, with numerous Engravings of Views, 


Antiquities, 4to. 3/. 3s. ; on Imperial paper with proof Impressions, 


ul. 6s. 

Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, the second Edition, with Correc- 
tions and numerous Additions; together with an entire Volume of 
Original Matter, containing an Account of the District, supposed 
to be comprehended by Venerable Bede under the terms Lordis and 
Elomete, containing the modern Parishes of Berwick, Sherburne, 
Methley, Swillington, Castleford, Wakefield, Thornhill, Dewbury, 
Merfield, Batley, Huddersfield, Almonbury, Bradford, Halifax, &c. 
By Thomas Durham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A.; with above eighty 
fine Engravings from original Pictures and Drawings. In two large 
volumes folio, 14, 14s. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with a comparative View of the 
past and present State of Society and Manners, containing also Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, connected with that Island. 
By H. A. Bullock, ten years resident inthe Island. With a View of 
Peele Castle, anda Map. 8vo. 15s, 

Observations of a Russian during a Residence in England of ten 
Months, of its Laws, Manners, Customs, Virtues, Vices, Policy, Le- 
gislation, &c. ‘Translated from the original manuscript of Oloff Napea, 
ex-oflicer of Cavalry. 8vo. 8s. 

A Narrative of ‘Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli in Barbary. From 
the original Correspondence in the Possession of the Family of the 
late Richard Tully, Esq. with a Map, and several coloured Pilates. 
4to. 2. 8s. 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cumberland, delinea- 
ted in forty three Engravings by the most eminent Artists, from Draw- 
ings by Joseph Farington, R. A. With Descriptions historical, topo- 
graphical, and picturesque, the result of a tour made in the Summer of 
the year 1816. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 4to. 8/. 8s. ; Proofs 
121. 12s. 

Picturesque Rides and Walks, with Excursions by Water, thirty 
miles round the British Metropolis; illustrated in a series of colour- 
ed Engravings: with a topographical Description of the Country 
within that circle, and an Account of the Royal Palaces and Works 
of Art. No.l. 12mo, 2s. 6d.; 8vo, 4s. ‘To be published monthly. 
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History of the Isle of Wight. By J. Englefield. 2 vol. imperial 
Ato, 7/1. 7s.; large paper, 10l. 10s, 

History of the Royal Residences. No.1, Royal 4to. 1. Is. 

A Guide to Netley Abbey. A new Edition. 12mo.—A Tour round 
Southampton. 8vo.—A Guide to the Isle of Wight. 12mo. All by 
John Bullar, Esq. 

The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham, 
Vol. 1. By Robert Surters of Mainsworth, Esq., F.S. A. Folio. 
Embellished with twenty plates, 6/. 6s.; on large paper, 10/. 10s. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford. By Robert 
Clutterbuck of Watford, Esq., F.S. A. Folio. Embellished with 
twenty plates, 8/. 8s. ; on large paper, 151. 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Observations on various Passages of Scripture, placing them in a 
new light. Originally compiled by the Rev. Thomas Hanmer, from 
Relations in Books of Voyages and Travels into the East. The filth 
Edition, with many Additions and Corrections. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. F. A.S. 4 vol. 8vo. 2/, 5s. 

A Review of the Reformed Church of France. By J. Cobbin. 
8vo. 5s. 

On the Truth of the Gospel. By J. Duvoisin. 12mo. 7s. 

On the Trinity. By.J. Oxlee. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s, 

The Poor Man's Commentary on the New Testament. By. Dr. 
Hawker. 4 vol. 12mo. Fine. 1. 4s. 

The History of an old Pocket Bible, as related by itself; containing 
faithful Characters, taken from real Life, of different Persons into whose 
hands it is supposed successively to have fallen ; interspersed with vari- 
ous Observations and Reflections, intended to impress upon the Readers 
the value of the Holy Scriptures, and the Nature of real Religion. By 
the Rev. R. Cox, A.M. 3s. 

A Collection of Family Prayers, from the Devotional Writings of 
Baxter, Henry, Willison, Bennet, Watts, Doddrige, and others, with 
various occasional Forms. Selected and revised by the late Rey. Sa- 
muel Palmer. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Discourses on several subjects, addressed to the Congregation assem- 
Med in Christ Church, Bath. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Arch- 
ceacon of Sarum. Vol. II]. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Moral and Religious subjects, adapted for the Use 
* Families, as well as for the Pulpit. 10s. 6d, 

Sermons particularly addressed to Young Women in the higher Ranks 
of Life. By a Lady, Author of Sermons on the Duties of Children, &c, 
12mo. ds. 

Introduction to various Essays on the Universal Analogy between 
the Visible and Invisible Worlds, particularly between the Word 
and Works of God, as proved by the figurative Language of the 
Holy Scriptures: being a brief Prospectus of the Matter produced and 
examined in the Essays, and of the Manner in which it is treated. By 
a Stranger. 3s, 
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Sermons, by the Rev. Daniel de Superville, formerly Pastor of the 
French Church at Rotterdam. Translated from the French, by John 
Allen. 1 vol. 8vo. With Portrait. 

Prayers and Discourses for the Use of Families, in two Parts. By 
Jos. Bowden. 8vo. 9s. 

Observations on the Velvet Cushion Controversy, especially on the 
Fallacy of the Arguments used throughout the Legend of the Cushion. 
By an Impartial Observer. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Keply to the Rev, James Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. By 
Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with the 
Scripture Prophecies. By the Rev. George Wilkins, A.M. Royal 
8vo. 1. 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s Theological Lectures relating to the 
Interpretation of Prophecy. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration. By the Rev. C. 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 2s. 6d. 

The Duties and Dangers of the Christian Ministry considered ; a Ser- 
mon preached in Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, by the Rev. R. More- 
head, A. M. Is. 

Practical and familiar Sermons, designed for Parochial and Do- 
mestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. Vol. IV. 12mo. 
5s. 

The Pulpit, or Critical Account of eminent popular Preachers. By 
Onesimus. 3 vol. 36s. 

A History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with Pro- 
phecies. By the Rev. George Wilkins. 20s. 

An Historical and Literary Account of the Formularies and Confes- 
sions of faith of the Roman Catholic, Greek and Protestant Churches, 
By the Author of Hore Biblice, vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sunday Lecturer, or Filty-Two Sermons; selected and 
abridged from Horne, Cooper, Jay, Doddridge, &c. By A. Lee. 
4S. 

Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication; a Reply to the Rev. 
James Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. By Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons, by Thomas Snell Jones, D. D. Minister of Lady Glenor- 
chy’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VETERINARY ART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Foot of the Horse ; 
containing a correct Description of their Nature, &c. Also Rules 
of Shoeing, by which the ordinary Evils attending the Progress may be 
prevented. By Richard Hayward Budd, Veterinary Surgeon, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea. By W. Burney. Vol. 
AV. Royal4to. 2/. 10s, 

Tour in Germany. By T. James. 4to. 31.3 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Wew French Books imported by Messrs. Bossange and Masson. 


Histoire critique et militaire des Campagnes de la Révolution, faisant 
Suite au Traité des grandes Opérations militaires par le Général Jomini, 
trosiéme et derniere partie, contenant les Campagnes de Bonaparte en 
Italie, et de Moreau surJe Rhin, en 1796 et 1797. 2 vol. 8vo. et atlas 
4to. Paris, 1816. 2l. 

Bonaparte, sa Famille et sa Cour. 2vol. 8vo, 16s. 

Dictionnaire critique de sept cens Auteurs vivans. $8vo. 8s. 

Le Trente-un de Mars, par De Pradt. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3s. 6d. 

L’ Art d’obtenir des Places, ou la clef des ministéres. 8vo. Paris, 
1816. 3s. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres de religion, Par Lacretelle 
Svo. Paris 1816. Tome 4me. 

Précis des Maladies chirurgicales, par Delpetch. 3 vol, 8vo. Pa- 
ris, 1816. 2. 

CEwvres de Bossuet. Svo. Paris, 1816. Tomes9414. 3. 
L’Indiscret Conteur des Aventures de la Garde Nationale de Paris. 
12mo. Paris, 1816. Qs. 6d. 

Cécile, ou Véléve de la pitié, par Madame la Comtesse de Choiseul- 
meuse. 2vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 8s. 

Ivinéraire descriptif de la France et de Vitalie. Paris, 1816. 8vo 
oS. 

Itinéraure descriptif du Royaume de France. Gros vol. 12mo. 
Paris, 1816. 12s. 

Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse. Gros vol. 12mo, Figures, 14s 


6d 


T. & W. Merce, Printers, 
No. 93 Gold-Street. 





CONTENTS OF NO. LIV. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the Third. By Lord 
Byron. : 

The Prisoter of alion, and other Poems. By Lord 
Byron - p- 277 

A Letter to, the Roman Catholic Priests of Ireland, on 
the expediency of reviving the Canonical Mode of 
electing Bishops by Dean and Chapter ; in which are 
discussed the Cnestions of Securities, the Nature and 
oe of Quarantotti’s Rescript, and whether the 

is competent to compel the Roman Catholics of 
a ted by Bseursi to come into any Arrengpitente 
injurious to their Civil Rights. By C, O. 

Defence of Usury : Showing the Impolicy of the pre- 
sent Legal Restraints on the Terms of Pecuniar 
Bargains—in Letters to a Friend. To which is add- 
ed, a Letter to Adam Smith, Esq. LL. D. on the Dis- 
couragements epposed by the above Restraints to the 
Progress of Inventive Industry. The Third Edition : 
To which is also added, Second Edition, a Protest 
against Law Taxes. By roy sein, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s-Inn : 

Wesentliche Betrachtungen oder Geschithte des Krieges 
Zwischen den Osmanen und Russen in den Jahren 
1768 bis 1774 von Resmi Achmed Efendi, aus dem 
Tirkischen iibersetzt und durch Aneprtanged erlar- 
dert von Heinrich Friedrich von Diez 

National Difficulties peared explained. 

Remedies proposed as Certain, Speedy, and Effectual, 
for the Rellef of our present embarrassments 373 

The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder, Edited by George 
Frederick Nott, D. D. F.S. A, late Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford - 

Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, _ the Country be- 
yond the Cataracts. By Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. 
The Statesman Manuel ; or the Bible the best Guide to 
Political Skill and Foresight : A Lay Sermon, ad- 
dressed to the Higher Classes of Society. With an 

Appendix. By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. - 

Letters from St. Helena. By William Werte, Sur- 

geon on Board the Northumberland 





X. 


XI. 


CONTENTS. 


Della Patria di Cristoforo Colombo. . Dissertazione pub 
blicata nelle Memoire dell’ Accademia Imperiale 
delle Scienze di Torino. Restempata con Quinte, 
Documenti, Lettere diverse, &c. 

Regionamento nel Quale si conforma l’Opinion Generale 
intorno alla Patria di Cristoforo Colombo,—Pre- 
sentato all’ Accademia della Scienze, Lettere, e Arti 
di Genova,—Nell’ Adunanza del di 16. Decembre 
1812, dagli Accademici Serra, Carrega e Piaggo 

Statements respecting the East India College, with an 
Appeal to Facts, in refutation of the Charges Jately 
brought against it in the Court of Proprietors. By 
the Rey. er. R. Maltbus, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the East India College, Hert- 

fparebits and late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
-bridge - - - - : 
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